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GEORGE MEREDITH. 


By RoBERT SENCOURT. 


HE hold of Meredith over his 
own is firm. From him young 
love learnt favorite hymns, which 
added freshness to the woods, and 
made the changing skies more 
heavenly. With the good realities 
of earth he was so intimate that in 
themselves they told him a secret 
that took him far beyond the 
bounds of outward things, and com- 
mune with them was a sacrament. 
High natures are at home in life’s 
high tides. The Nile’s flood-mark 
records a drenching and a cleansing 
from which new growths burst into 
shoots and blooms which regularity 
of effort turns to nourishment, and 
well nourished natures give a long 
loyalty to floodings of the stream. 
The floodings enrich the content of 
life. So, likewise, the exhilaration 
of breathing mountain air adds a 
richer tint to the rose crags of the 
Tyrol, and paints their grays with 
blue, and so the ring of their musi- 
cal names, Caprile, Livinalongo, 
Alleghe, the Val Cordevole, the Val 


di Fassa, Bellamonte, are sacred ca- 
dences, like Verdi’s Dies Irz or 
Perosi’s Oratorios. 

The same rule gives high passion 
its place in poems and romances, 
and will tolerate no less than pas- 
sionate love to lead one into mar- 
riage. What is a happy marriage 
but a long loyalty to the companion 
of supreme exhilarations, a loyalty 
unwavering to moments which 
themselves have passed? Few of us 
can count on recurring fervors; but 
the sacred gift grows fruitful when 
fervors lay on their ordaining 
hands. The forms of consecration 
are irregular, but those that have 
the gift can scarcely question its 
validity. What began in high ex- 
citement ends in fruitfulness and a 
wealth devoid of longing. When 
passion generates loyalties, those 
are peace. As it is the promise of 
life which crowns the kingly ex- 
perience, that hour is richest which 
most clearly affirms the conception 
of eternity. Eternity and time grow 








out of one another for true be- 
lievers, for the true faith is the 
knowledge of abundant life, given 
yet more abundantly. The best is 
truest. And truth grows out of 
images and similitudes, so that only 
by knowledge of the infinite signifi- 
cance of outward things do our 
eyes and lips grow fluent in the 
eternal language. It is true that 
for the dreamer of high dreams, 


“All words though culled with 
choicest art, 

Failing to give the bitter of the 
sweet, 

With it beneath the palate and the 
heart, 

Faints, faded by its heat,” 


it is true that, evoking thereof the 
highest moments for something to 
grasp of meaning or continuance, 
an elusiveness creeps, or leaps, 
from all our clutches, as the water 
drew back from thirsty Tantalus— 


“Ah, what a dusty answer gets the 
soul, 
When hot for certainties in this 
our life,” 


but it is true also for the voice of 
prophecy that, “the word is one 
with that it tells of,” or as, long be- 
fore Emerson, Longinus said that 
“beautiful words are indeed the 
very light of the mind.” Words are 
the most intimate clothing of all 
our conceptions, as close to thoughts, 
as flesh is to the spirit, but thoughts 
also dye delicate cheeks with their 
glow, and shine in bright eyes. It 
is they also who carry the swimmer 
through and over waves, skimming 
and dipping, with the flash of the 
drops he has cleft dripping from the 
swift swing of his arm. Our thoughts 
themselves, which are the energy 
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both of mind and spirit, are gen- 
erated from that energy by the im- 
pacts of outward things. A latent 
power, the mind waits for the ger- 
minal action of sights and sounds, 
of the unending complex business 
of sensation. How much we learn 
from our flesh, or ought to learn! 


“To our bodies turn we then that so 
Weak souls on love revealed may 
look. 
Love’s mysteries in souls do grow, 
But yet the body is his book.” 


The more fully the body lives (but 
grossness is not fulness), the more 
deeply the soul learns from living, 
and only when nature has become 
the sacrifice which initiates the soul 
into mysteries and feeds it with the 
bread of life, is nature itself a living 
reality. The earth’s highest func- 
tion is the nourishment and illum- 
ination of spirits, who, before they 
finally give back dust to dust, will 
have drawn from its riches essences 
of eternal truth, potent in everlast- 
ing actions. This is the aim of 
creation. 


“Earth was not earth until her sons 
appeared, 
Nor beauty beauty ere young love 
was born.” 


A truth so vital is itself one with 
that it tells of: words which unite 
earth with heaven in their record of 
exhilaration are so much the words 
of life that those who know them 
cannot but think of them as in- 
spired. That is why, from those 
that have once caught his meaning, 
George Meredith commands an 
eagerness and an enthusiasm which 
are unabashed by clever criticism: 
for them, his sentient creations 
have features that neither time nor 
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toil can mar. Henry James said, to 
Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, “he does 
the best things best,” and the sense 
of his worth and elevation was suf- 
ficiently general with contemporary 
genius. Swinburne greeted them in 
early days with a pzan, William 
Rossetti immediately perceived 
them, and a critic of a very differ- 
ent order, Charles Kingsley, proph- 
esied from the first a great success. 
Stevenson greeted Meredith as the 
master of them all and roamed the 
hills and levels of Hyéres, murmur- 
ing his verses with a heady rapture. 
Wilde in a famous aphorism de- 
clared that: “As a writer he has 
mastered everything except lan- 
guage; as a novelist he can do 
everything except tell a story; as an 
artist he is everything except articu- 
late.” Even with the epigrammatic 
qualifications, the recognition is 
sufficient. Browning was astounded 
at the originality, delighted with the 
naturalness and beauty of Modern 
Love. Sir James Barrie puts Mere- 
dith on a place near Shakespeare. 
Mr. Hardy’s lines are familiar: 


“He was of those whose words can 
shake 
And riddle to the very core 
The counterfeits that Time will 
break... 


“ ... Further and further still, 
Through the world’s vaporous 
vitiate air 
His words wing on—as live words 
will.” 


Herbert Trench, a poet whose genius 
the world at large has yet to recog- 
nize, put Meredith highest among 
the masters of his century. Hew- 
lett’s imitation in his earlier novels 
was close enough to be sincerest 
compliment. 
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James Thomson found his style 
“at its best so beautiful in simplest 
Saxon, so majestic in rhythm, so 
noble with imagery, so pregnant 
with meaning, so vital and intense, 
that it must be ranked among the 
supreme achievements of our litera- 
ture.” All these men arrive at con- 
clusions set out in 1899 by James 
Oliphant: “He raises us into a new 
and beautiful world where every 
fibre of the soul is set quivering to 
strange and ravishing harmonies,” 
and there were many equally warm 
paraphrases of the judgment. All 
agreed with James in saying, first 
one way, and then another, that 
Meredith “does the best things 
best.” 

What was remarked of his work 
by genius is the complement of 
what a succession of remarkable 
friends noticed of his personality. 
From his earliest days Meredith was 
intimate with men and women of 
distinction. Peacock, Admiral Maxse, 
Swinburne, Mrs. Ross, Dante Ga- 
briel Rossetti, Leslie Stephen, Cotter 
Morison, Burnand, Lord Morley, 
Lord Haldane, Lord and Lady 
Danesford, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
W. E. Henley, Alice Meynell, Mr. 
Hardy, Sir Frederick Pollock were 
all intimate and all admirers. Many 
of them gave him a devoted friend- 
ship, and it is from those who knew 
him best that we get the most in- 
timate and therefore the truest ac- 
count of his personality. Rossetti 
found in his features sufficient ele- 
vation to choose him as the model of 
Christ in his “St. Mary Magdalen.” 
All leave alike an impression of a 
nature, vital, generous, sensitive: 
a friend of devoted affection: a 
brain of the rarest energy and 
strength: a perennial overflow of 
life and power and feeling and 
laughter. Though Mrs. Ross notes 








that he was delightful only when he 
knew he was liked, and seemed 
otherwise to be self-assertively 
epigrammatic, though even in his 
last years he made the same impres- 
sion on Sir Herbert Warren; none 
the less Mrs. Ross remembered him 
to her old age as lithe, active, bril- 
liant. “His personality seemed to 
give new life, wiser meaning, vivac- 
ity, surprise to lessons from whole- 
some books and teachers and to 
shower a sparkling cataract of 
freshness on them all.” Such are 
Lord Morley’s words. Against these 
expressions we have to set the es- 
timate of Mr. Priestley, who never 
knew him, and knew few, if any, of 
his friends, that “he was not a great 
man.” 

One cannot but question Mr. 
Priestley’s capacity to judge. The 
impressions that he gives are some- 
times unnecessarily misleading. “I 
must thank Mr. William Maxse 
Meredith,” he says in his preface, 
“for correcting certain biographical 
details and adding others.” Few 
would infer from this that Mr. 
Priestley had left standing some 
gross and rather libelous errors of 
fact, which having passed Mr. 
Squire undetected, attracted the at- 
tention of the publisher’s reader 
when actually in the press. The 
publishers then consulted Mr. Wil- 
liam Meredith who corrected them. 
Mr. Priestley did not, however, avail 
himself of all the opportunities thus 
placed at his disposal; they would 
have meant rewriting too many of 
his pages, and the result is that, in 
comparison with Mr. Seccombe’s 
article in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, Mr. Priestley’s two ear- 
lier chapters are worthless. 

Mr. Priestley has many gifts, and 
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not least among them a gift of the 
management of sentences. Not, of 
course, a great writer, he is a very 
clever one; his observations are 
nearly always neat and stimulating, 
and his style is never faulty. Beauty 
is not unknown to it. But to write 
on “English Men of Letters” other 
gifts are necessary; scholarship, in- 
dustry, sympathy. We see too few 
traces of them in this book, polished 
as it is by Mr. Squire and its pub- 
lishers. Meredith’s work, it says, 
“is obviously without that univer- 
sality, that appeal on many differ- 
ent levels, which mark that of a 
Homer, a Cervantes, a Shakespeare, 
or in their own fashion, a Dickens, 
or a Moliére.” And for this reason 
that Meredith “was not a genius of 
the highest order goes without say- 
ing.” It is easy to write such sen- 
tences; but it would relegate to the 
lower rank Vergil, and Dante, and 
still more obviously, Milton. To 
Mr. Priestley the supreme master 
must be “everybody’s man.” For 
most of us prodigal genius is a good 
enough gift from high heaven, with- 
out nice calculations of less or more. 
But so careless a sentence given in 
final judgment does the service of 
putting a careful reader on guard 
against other errors, some of which 
are serious, and which, added to- 
gether, make the earlier chapters, 
as we observed, worthless as a docu- 
ment. 

Mr. Priestley has an awkward 
habit of using such a cliché as, “it 
would seem,” for many novel state- 
ments, without saying why it would 
seem. He introduces several new 
and surprising statements, as for 
instance that Meredith had several 
children before Arthur without in- 
troducing any evidence, which is the 
more necessary in this case, as 
Meredith’s step-daughter, who was 
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five years old when her mother was 
married to him, and who is still 
alive, never knew anything about it. 
Mr. Priestley says that Meredith 
rarely discussed his friendship with 
Peacock; there are men living now 
to tell Mr. Priestley exactly the op- 
posite. Mr. Priestley talks of Ellen 
Meredith, the first wife, “aching for 
the child that had been taken away 
from her” ; but it cannot be disputed 
that Ellen Meredith absconded, and 
abandoned Arthur then five years 
old. That her companion was “an 
artist named Wallis” is unneces- 
sarily vague, for his pictures in the 
Academy had already given promise 
of greatness. Mr. Priestley turns 
Meredith’s “beetle” into a crowbar; 
he speaks of Mr. Vulliamy, Mere- 
dith’s father-in-law, bringing three 
daughters to Surrey: it is a small 
point, but he should have made it 
plain that Mr. Vulliamy had four; he 
writes of Meredith and his second 
wife first living “near Southamp- 
ton”: again it is a small point, but 
it would have been equally simple 
to be precise and say at Bursledon 
on the little river Hamble. He 
speaks of Meredith in the ten years 
before he published Evan Harring- 
ton “as the dashing young poet who 
came from nowhere and went every- 
where.” The sentence sounds as 
brilliant as Disraeli, but the fact is 
that Meredith’s only friends were 
the Peacocks and Fitzgeralds, and 
far from living a social life, he had 
hardly enough to eat. 

There are other matters, how- 
ever, on which Mr. Priestley makes 
much graver errors, errors which 
would give a very false idea of 
Meredith’s real character. 

There are in fact three serious 
accusations which should never 
have been made. The first is that 
Meredith ill-treated his first wife 
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and his son Arthur. That Meredith, 
who had a violent temper, had 
many quarrels, all his friends know. 
He was never happy with his father, 
and the romantic passion which he 
and Peacock’s daughter felt for one 
another was too soon exhausted, 
and left behind that tragic vacuity 
which made him familiar with the 
misery he reveals in Modern Love, 
and which drove her to madness. 
These two intense natures were at 
once too diverse and too much 
alike, and each time they touched 
on one another, the wounds of dis- 
illusionment opened to fresh an- 
guish, the anguish of rapture 
changed to sordidness. But how- 
ever soon a generous heart may par- 
don her, we cannot disguise the fact 
that it was she who abandoned him, 
that it was he, a being not less sen- 
sitive than she, who suffered the 
shame of her unfaithfulness. That 
intimate humiliation left him its 
long misery, and we hardly need the 
discoveries of modern psychology 
to remind us of the reactions ter- 
rible injuries leave on sensitive na- 
tures. There is a recoil from every 
association with the pain. The 
heart of Meredith lavished its capac- 
ity for passionate love on Arthur, 
and the intense anxiety with which 
he debated the training of a boy 
found an expression in The Ordeal 
of Richard Feverel, but more merci- 
ful to his creation than life had been 
to him, he heightens the sublimity 
and releases the tension, by exchang- 
ing for mutual disillusionment the 
death of Lucy. Meredith’s sensi- 
tiveness was no doubt increased by 
his poverty, for Mr. Priestley’s 
statement that “during this period 
he was living comfortably and in- 
dulging his taste in good food and 
wine” is a gross exaggeration. Mr. 
Seccombe gives a truer record. So 
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with Arthur. Although the adored 
boy was never reconciled to his 
father’s second marriage, the father 
never ceased to help and love him. 
Again and again he found him 
work, and when the young man 
grew ill, the father sent him at no 
small sacrifice to Australia for his 
health. The letters show Meredith’s 
readiness to forgive. 

It is misleading to talk of Mere- 
dith’s pride with the iterated em- 
phasis of Mr. Priestley. The son of 
a Meredith and a Macnamara, the 
unique man had a nature with all 
the generosity and sensitiveness of 
the Irish, all the imaginativeness and 
eagerness of the Welsh. And if we 
wish to know more of the Welsh and 
Irish, we may read it in Celt and 
Saxon: Meredith’s was a nature 
characteristically Celtish, with Eng- 
land pouring in a vigor and strength, 
a love of food and exercise, that in- 
tensified the Celtic temperament into 
a superabundant vitality. This is the 
point that Mr. Priestley misses. And 
for this reason, Mr. Priestley is mis- 
leading in all his references, subtly 
worked out as they are, to Mere- 
dith’s origin. 

It is simply nonsense to say that 
Meredith never referred to that, to 
say that he felt himself “something 
of a mere adventurer” to speak of 
him as “the son of an anxious and 
for ever wincing genteel tailor- 
dom,” or to say that he carried with 
him secrets “almost ludicrous and 
shameful.” Far different was the 
outlook, robust though sensitive, of 
the author of The Comic Spirit 
and Evan Harrington. He had no 
reason to be ashamed of “Old Mel” 
who dined at country houses, and 
rode to hounds, raised and com- 
manded a squadron of yeomanry, 
who was the friend of naval officers, 
and married his daughter to one of 
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them. Meredith delighted in Old 
Mel and often and often referred to 
him, not only in Evan Harrington, 
but in his talk. His affinities, as we 
have said, were not with his father. 
An outstanding genius, with the 
tastes and outlook of the finest of 
men, he was at home with Admiral 
Maxse and Lady Duff Gordon and 
Thomas Love Peacock. The Early 
Victorian system of society, which 
shrank from association with trade, 
which regarded the shop as almost 
equally deplorable with the jail, 
which had no standards but those 
tables of precedence, which bowed 
before “crowned windbags” sur- 
vived in England till the war, and 
provided an endless stimulus to 
Meredith’s taste for comedy. He 
was not, he could not be, blind to 
the powers of his own genius; and 
being at home with the great, he 
saw through the pretensions of such 
aristocracy as was merely titled. Sir 
Thomas Browne talked of a “rabble 
among the gentry”: Meredith chas- 
tised its pretensions in such crea- 
tions as Lord Calmet and Sir Upton 
Tomber; in a sense of the splendor 
of the sons of earth, he found genius 
princely even when rising from the 
middle classes. 

When we become more familiar 
than Mr. Priestley with the flight 
and swiftness of Meredith’s genius, 
his power to associate dissimilar 
ideas and to retain a consciousness 
of conflicting states of mind (for 
these distinguish him) we can real- 
ize how he could at once recognize 
the constraints of the contemporary 
social system, and fight himself free 
of them in gestures that were both 
playful and uproarious. We cannot 
separate him from his friends, his 
naturalness, or his work. In him 
genius and life were one. His friends 
figure in his novels, not as them- 
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selves but as portraits and composi- 
tions of his creation, as much his 
work as those of Titian and Ve- 
ronese were theirs. The creator 
stamps his own heredity upon crea- 
tures that played their own part in 
the generative process of his mind. 
This point was missed by Mr. Ellis, 
in a book, which though fascinating, 
insinuated a soupcon of vulgarity. 
It is wrong, therefore, to say blunt- 
ly that he put characters into his 
books: without Mrs. Ross, we should 
have no Rose Jocelyn nor Janet II- 
chester, without Swinburne no Run- 
ningbrook, without Maxse no Beau- 
champ. But they come to us as 
Meredithian creations, because all 
creative art is the generation of con- 
ceptions, which are the intimate in- 
tercourse of the mind with that 
which is outside it. 

We will see later how this swift- 
ness and intensity in his mingling 
of inward with outward things gives 
his art its peculiar quality, a qual- 
ity which is one with his philoso- 
phy. But before doing so, it is 
necessary to point to the most libel- 
ous aspersion of Mr. Priestley, the 
accusation roundly hurled that 
Meredith, in writing for a Tory 
paper in Ipswich, was dishonest. 
Beauchamp’s Career affords many 
instances of his seeing, and what is 
more feeling, the argument of both 
the Tory and the Radical, but in 
1868 he had fought Maxse’s election, 
and Lord Beauchamp shares the en- 
thusiasm of Maxse. But Mr. Priest- 
ley passes over the fact that in 1864 
Meredith’s sympathies, especially in 
connection with the American War, 
were on the Tory side. When in 
1860, four years earlier, he under- 
took to write articles for a Tory 
paper, he did not engage to write 
against his convictions. He under- 
took to express the point of view 
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which at the moment most appealed 
to him, though he saw politics from 
both. During the years 1864 to 
1868 he fell under the influence of 
Maxse, and became, on the whole, 
a vehement Radical, but yet a Radi- 
cal that shared so many feelings 
with the Tories that he might still 
have said nothing insincere if he 
continued to write for them. But 
he gave up doing so. A mind swifter 
and subtler than Mr. Priestley’s will 
realize that many people, without 
sharing Meredith’s genius, could 
never write or speak at all if they 
did not, at least temporarily, sup- 
press one side of their mind while 
they express the other. It was in- 
deed the fault of Meredith as an 
artist that he did this too little. Art 
stamps on the heterogeneous abun- 
dance of life, the simpler order and 
unity of reason: but to succeed in 
the arts, or literature, does not, one 
hopes, imply insincerity. 

Mr. Priestley is beguilded into 
some of these slanders by his inac- 
curacy. He says, for example, that 
Meredith was a pro-Boer “during 
the war”; the fact is that Meredith 
tried to prevent the war but, once it 
began, he was as ardent a patriot as 
any. He says again that Meredith 
was no success as a war corre- 
spondent because he took no inter- 
est. in soldiering. Lord Haldane 
could tell, Lord Ypres did tell, a dif- 
ferent story. Meredith was keenly 
interested in soldiers and in the 
divers arts of war. It is a signifi- 
cant point that his grandson, Cap- 
tain George Meredith of the 18th 
Hussars, was one of the two British 
officers who first entered Cologne 
and received the surrender of the 
city. For we can trace hereditary 
characteristics in descendants as 
well as in ancestors. 

What happens with Mr. Priestley 








is evidently this: that he formed a 
personal opinion of Meredith, whom 
he had never seen, as a proud, fop- 
pish, aggressive, dishonorable snob: 
a man, as he says, who did not 
share the greatness of his writings. 
Such a view is palpably absurd: but 
in any case, it would not excuse 
Mr. Priestley for altering or sup- 
pressing facts which damaged his 
thesis or inventing statements to 
support it. 


Before Meredith, English Litera- 
ture had in her family great mystics 
and poets of nature, great lovers. 
But in Meredith the passion for the 
places where desolation is the pa- 
tron saint, or for the sweet growths 
of wild seclusion, mingled with the 
passion of human love, so that for- 
ever he was writing of one in terms 
of the other. His strong, rapturous, 
arrowy mind saw in every scene 
something which harmonized with 
his ecstasies of human love; he saw 
in love the flower of earth and rea- 
son. Man fed on the fruits of clay, 
made, as Donne said, of red earth, 
dealt with the world through the 
gifts nature had given him, but 
earth and common reason were 
both one, in the composition of man, 
with his spirit which could rise to 
unspeakable exaltations, and was 
most exalted when the flesh added 
a thrill, and common sense gave 
sinewy stimulus, to high excite- 
ment. They it was which raised 
man from grassy earth to azure 
heaven: it was for them 


“To wing our green to wed our 
blue.” 


So in Meredith’s finest passages, the 
rapture of musical words speaks of 
nature’s scenes in the terms of boy 
or woman: 
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“Maiden still the morn is; and 
strange she is and secret; 
Strange her eyes: her cheeks are 


cold as cold sea shells,” 


or it speaks of human life as the 
supremest secret of nature’s growth. 


“She is what of young love awaking 
Whispered the world was,” 


and so he loves to compare human- 
ity and nature: 


“When at dawn she sighs, and like 
an infant to the window 

Turns grave eyes craving light, re- 
leased from dreams, 

Beautiful she looks, like a white 
water lily 

Bursting out of bud in havens of 
the stream; 

When from bed she rises clothed 
from neck to ankle 

In her long nightgown, sweet as 
bowers of May, 

Beautiful she looks like a tall 
garden lily 

Pure from the night and perfect 
for the day.” 


And we get these two veins min- 
gling in the “Hymn to Colour” where 
light, darkness, and dawn are com- 
pared with and finally become iden- 
tified with life, death, and love. 
These are his lines on the sunrise: 


“Look now where Colour, the soul’s 
bridegroom, makes 

The house of heaven splendid for 
the bride. 


“O bloom of dawn, breathed up from 
the gold sheaf 

Held springing beneath Orient! 
that dost hang 

The space of dewdrops running 
over leaf; 
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Thy fleetingness is bigger in the 
ghost 
Than Time with all his host! 


“Of thee to say behold, has said 
adieu: 

But love remembers how the sky 
was green, 

And how the grasses glimmered 
lightest blue; 

How saint-like grey took fervour: 
how the screen. 

Of cloud grew violet; how thy mo- 
ment came 

Between a blush and flame.” 


It is this which gives that glorious 
mood of rapture to the love-scenes 
of Richard and Lucy: Richard had 
seen for the first time the beauty 
that makes holy earth and air. 

Associating the field and water 
with the presence and the expe- 
rience, he identifies the scenes with 
glories not their own: and “To- 
morrow the place will have a mem- 
ory—the river, and the meadow, 
and the white falling weir: his 
heart will build a temple.” 

Returning from his beloved, the 
poet of “Love in the Valley” found 
her presence everywhere, and na- 
ture itself grew into a moving being 
all life and love and joy, and in 
doing so revealed the presence of 
the divine. 


“Could I find a place to be alone 
with heaven, 
I would speak my heart out: 
heaven is my need. 
Every woodland tree is flushing 
like the dogwood, 
Flashing like the whitebeam, 
swaying like the reed. 
Flushing like the dogwood crim- 
son in October; 
Streaming like the flag-reed 
South-West blown; 
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Flashing as in gusts the sudden- 
lighted whitebeam; 
All seem to know what is for 
heaven alone.” 


As he turns from the presence of 
his beloved, he finds the plants and 
trees flushing, swaying, flashing as 
she had done when she had dropped 
with bright eyes into his arms. He 
gives the intimate rarities of nature 
the names of her movements; the 
impulse of her spirit. To such uses 
he could turn George Darley’s meter. 
Then indeed in Milton’s phrase, he 
was the poet “simple, sensuous and 
passionate.” Would that he were 
always so! 

Too full of energy, observation, 
reason, too gloriously alive, he was 
more interested in living things than 
in art. He notes in writing about 
Mrs. Meynell, that she was more 
preoccupied with art, and that in 
her uses of the elements of the lan- 
guage she attains to something of 
perfection in writing that he grew 
more and more apt to miss: for he 
lost the sense that literature is a 
social art, and lacking mercy for 
the mediocre, his sentences become 
so packed that at their worst they 
become what Goethe called selbst- 
gesprach, as even Lord Morley felt. 

“Whenever he fails,” says Mr. 
Trevelyan, “it is not through want 
but excess of imagination. His 
metaphors sometimes strive, one on 
the back of another like fierce ani- 
mals in a grip, and deal each other 
dismembering wounds in the strug- 
gle for existence,” where they came 
in later years to be more thought 
than felt. His intellect was foiled 
by its own tirelessness, and by over 
stimulating he can paralyze ours. . 

What Sir Walter Raleigh said of 
Shakespeare is true of Meredith: in 
his desire first to clear, then to fill 
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the mind, he heaps metaphor on 
metaphor, and as the years went 
on, his flair for surprising connec- 
tions took possession of him and his 
manner became more a habit than 
the vital contact of his spirit with 
brain and earth: “it is the excelling 
merit of similes and metaphors,” he 
once wrote, “to spring us to vault 
over gaps and thickets and slippery 
places,” and this power had come 
from the keenness with which he 
associated his walks with his feel- 
ings and memories. “A _ rapid 
walker, poetically and humorously 
minded,” Meredith noted in The 
Egoist, “gathers multitudes of im- 
ages in his way.” 

And from this he gave hints that 
were to recall the impression and 
the vision that would have lost its 
magic if its details were to be re- 
counted in an inventory, as Scott 
and Manzoni describe their scenes 
without evoking them. Meredith’s 
way was to give the mind that same 
exercise of flashing changes which 
the exercised body gives the atten- 
tive mind. “The art of the pen,” 
he said in Diana of the Crossways, 
“is to rouse the inward vision in- 
stead of labouring with a drop scene 
brush as if it were to the eye, be- 
cause the eye cannot contain a pro- 
tracted description.” So it was that 
his style became as Wilde said, 
“chaos illumined by flashes of light- 
ning,” but as for Meredith’s idea, it 
is indeed a secret of all art: the art- 
ist sees and recaptures, but he sees 
something more than the sensuous: 
he looks through to a world of ideas, 
to an informing reality which finds 
its recognition in his own spirit, 
and with spirit speaking to spirit, 
heart speaking to heart, emerges a 
picture which the human mind 
drew of events or scenes or sounds 
or living creatures where the sensu- 


ous was informed anew by reason 
and the soul, and each of these be- 
comes more exuberant because it 
mingles with the other; experience 
becomes not merely reason, nor 
flesh, nor spirit, but a glory of life 
both mortal and immortal, both 
seen and divined with innumerable 
permutations and combinations of 
relationship that each enhance and 
dignify the other. 


Whatever the faults that leaped 
to obviousness, a nature so rich and 
strong is a fine gift to the heirs of 
the ages, and as Oliphant reminded 
us, hours with Meredith, to those 
that give what he requires of them, 
are rich for time and eternity. With- 
out sympathy we can make no ad- 
vances. And that is why books writ- 
ten like those of Mrs. Sturge Gret- 
ton,? and Mr. Chislett* atone in 
comparison with Mr. Priestley’s for 
what they lack of his brilliance. Mr. 
Chislett’s book, though poorly put 
together, is a treasury of careful 
study, and will be indispensable to 
those who wish to examine Meredith 
with the intimacy that he deserves. 
Mr. Chislett laboriously collects 
much of things that Meredith has 
said, and that others have said 
about him, in obscure places. Mrs. 
Gretton, who gives a reprint of an 
earlier book which Meredith him- 
self read and criticized, presents 
still a picture of a philosopher and 
reformer; written truly and with 
sympathy, her book is an exposi- 
tion that lovers of Meredith will 
value: it is full of simple and nour- 
ishing savors: and, if remembering 
Meredith’s own taste for the best of 

2Writings and Life of George Meredith. By 
Mary Sturge Gretton. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press. $2.50. 

8George Meredith: A Study and an Appraisal. 


By William Chislett, Jr., Ph.D. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger. $3.00. 
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food and drink, we may draw a 
comparison from the table, one 
would say that Mr. Priestley’s meal, 
prepared with unusual skill and 
Gallic elegance, was like a tomato 
soup, a plate of lamb and peas and 
mint sauce, and a gooseberry fool 
that, though they looked excellent, 
had by some unaccountable neglect 
lost that addition of sweetening 
flavors without which tomato soup, 
and mint sauce, and peas and goose- 
berry fool are sorry fare: the whole- 
some ingredient is not wanting in 
the honest meal of Mrs. Gretton: 
Mr. Chislett does not offer us a 
meal, but one associates him with 
the triumphs of the kitchen because 
he ran so many useful errands be- 
tween it, and the garden or the 
market. 

There is much that one would 
have liked to add to the observa- 
tions contained in these three books: 
one would have liked to recall Mere- 
dith’s use of the comic spirit: to re- 
veal in more searching language 
what was new in his philosophy of 
earth but Mr. Priestley has done 
this admirably in reproducing what 
had been already noticed by Mr. 
Trevelyan or Professor de Sélin- 
court: one would have liked to trace 
Meredith’s relation to Richter, to 
Heine (whom he enjoyed), to Pea- 
cock, to Carlyle, to Turner. One 
would gladly have recalled some of 
his passages of description of 
clouds and mountain heights: one 
would have pointed to all that is 
simple and passionate in his earlier 
novels, and argued that in The Or- 
deal of Richard Feverel, which is 
far the most read of his stories, 
Meredith attained to heights which 
invite comparison with Romeo and 
Juliet or Adam Bede. He still could 
tell a story delightfully, and there is 
nothing to repel in Rhoda Fleming 


or The Tragic Comedians, even to 
those who cannot attain to enjoy- 
ment of The Egoist, Beauchamp’s 
Career or Diana of the Crossways. 
But owing to Mr. Priestley’s perver- 
sity, we are forced to concentrate on 
Meredith in his unity as a writer 
and as a man. 


He had what he himself called “a 
sense of the eternal in life”: and 
this not because he had Dante’s 
Christian philosophy or Dante’s 
mystic vision. He had too little 
sense of final peace, of radiant se- 
renity. Peace and order were not for 
him: Dante attained to celestial 
luminance through the Church 
which Meredith disdained. The ex- 
ultant northerner was too busy and 
too thrilled by pageants and pic- 
tures of created things. He knew 
the English wood and meadow so 
well that they seemed to him as full 
of luxuriance as a jungle of Nepal 
or Travancore. Tyrolian dawns: 
the fir-wood in moonlight: the plash 
of weirs: the swell of waves under 
the stars: the spring woodlands’ shy 
recesses: the country house inhab- 
ited by an entrenched class con- 
scious of its power: the German 
forest: such were the scenes recog- 
nized with a spiritual elevation 
which threw over them an exhilarat- 
ing and suffusing glory: but though 
he had found earth the mother of 
his inspirations, his eye turned most 
often towards the depths of air: 
he found the secret of a strengthen- 
ing intoxication in counting the 
clouds of the southwest with a lov- 
er’s blood. Not Shelley, not Turner 
was more intimate with the marvels 
of the morning twilight. But sur- 
veying these with the exaltations of 
a poet, he braced himself to an ex- 
uberant enjoyment of the sports 
typical of Englishmen. 








In the days when walking itself 
was a sport, he was an eager walker. 
He was a skilled boxer, and took in- 
deed the delight in boxing which he 
makes so clear in Rhoda Fleming. 
For years to throw the beetle was a 
favorite exercise (the strain of it 
was probably the cause of his pa- 
ralysis), and cricket came first in his 
memories and pictures of boyhood. 
No one can read his books without 
a knowledge of his pleasure in 
swimming. He was perhaps our only 
poet who was one of the great 
sportsmen: and the sportsman in 
him was incompatible with the 
calumny of Mr. Priestley. He had 
few opportunities to show his 
grandfather’s keenness for horses, 
but, watching the air and sky with 
the passionate pleasure with which 
he watches the ringlets curling over 
the neck of a lovely woman, he grew 
intimate with our singers and sail- 
ors. The swallows rising among 
the osier, the nightjar on the pine, 
the skylark, the nightingale, the 
white owl were all intimate friends: 
and he knew their ways just as he 
knew the ways of wild flowers. Both 
birds and flowers were nourished in 
“the divineness of what the world 
deems gross material substance.” 
So among nature’s scenes, an he- 
roic company of men and women 
start at his word to life: for, in all 
his quarrels with Peacock’s daugh- 
ter, he never ceased to be a cham- 
pion of the splendor of woman- 
hood. 

In the National Gallery Furse has 
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left us portraits of the Meredithian 
type: Diana of the Uplands and 
those two in “The Return from the 
Ride” who are, in fact, painted from 
the daughter and the son-in-law of 
Meredith’s magnificent friend, the 
original of Rose Jocelyn. But in his 
glowing gallery figures crowd in all 
the complicated intensity which en- 
dears to natures made vigorous by 
the mingling of brain with passion 
the typical compositions of Donne 
and Browning, of Michelangelo and 
Wagner. Life was for Meredith as 
for them too intimate and too thrill- 
ing to be finally subjected to art. 
But the less Meredith studied effect 
in composition, the more he was ab- 
sorbed in the things of the spirit. 
His is a noble philosophy: and as 
we watch him moving from the 
woods of Westermain to the stars 
above the Surrey upland of his last 
home, we see a man who grew so 
intimate with the Most High that he 
too shares a conscious immortality. 
“Ashes to ashes, dust to dust” he 
wrote in one of his last letters, and 
it is well that his body should 
mingle intimately in a country 
graveyard with the earth in which 
he found divineness; for through 
endless alchemies it is from earth 
that great spirits distil their im- 
mortal and generative fervors, and 
strengthen them with the salutary 
knowledge that life is grounded in 
common sense which, as Meredith 
so trenchantly said, and proved, it 
is the first condition of sanity to 
believe. 











ONE DAY. 
A Hospital Sketch. 


By VerA Marie TRACY. 


E night nurse opens the door, 
walks into your room, and 
turns on the light. “Good morning,” 
she says to awaken you. But you 
are already awake. The sudden 
click of the door knob has startled 
you out of a dream and made you 
jump. 
—something about home and a lit- 
tle silver-haired Grandmother who 
loved you. You repress an inclina- 
tion to be snappish. He is coming 
to you this morning and one cross 
word might quench the hearth-fires 
or dim the candles which love has 
lit in the house of your heart. 
You smile at the night nurse as 
she comes at you with a wet towel, 
and she smiles back, a trifle pale 
and tired from the long night’s 
vigil. “Oo-oo—ice water!” you 
wriggle protestingly as she vigor- 
ously scrubs your face. “It was 
warm when I started with it,” she 
apologizes. The black and white 
crucifix on the wall catches your 
eye as you open it for a hurried 
squint. “Jesus, I love you. Wel- 
come!” you say with your inner 
voice. Then the night nurse combs 
you. Funny how bobbed hair can 
tangle so, and you feel certain her 
future little girls and boys will have 
a painful time. She does everything 
so thoroughly, this earnest-faced 
young woman! 
Then she drapes a bit of white 
veil on your head which recalls your 
First Communion Day, puts the 


It was a dear dream too' 


snowy, lace-edged pall in your hand, 
smooths the immaculate counter- 
pane with deft hands, draws it up to 
your very chin, and goes out, leav- 
ing the door open. You are ready 
and waiting, outwardly, but inward- 
ly there is still much to be done. You 
make the Sign of the Cross and the 
morning offering. “All my prayers, 
works, and sufferings, of this day— 
and joys!” you add. Why be self- 
ish with the joys? People seem to 
think all He likes is a long face. 
Why, you even invite Him to accom- 
pany you on the few auto rides 
which are given you, and when you 
have a new dress you wear it to 
chapel first to show Him: Childish, 
of course, but somehow you have 
never grown up inside of you, and 
He loves little children. 

Just as you finish your morning 
offering, the little bell begins to 
tinkle in the distance. Your heart 
gives a panic-stricken leap. It is 
Father Adrian and Sister Dympna 
starting on the rounds of all the 
patients’ rooms—all who wish to 
receive. Father Adrian, in white 
vestments, carries the Blessed Sac- 
rament in a golden ciborium, and 
Sister Dympna precedes him, bear- 
ing a lighted candle and ringing a 
small bell. 

“God’s dear Mother!” you implore 
breathlessly, “Mary! Beautiful Blue 
Lady, covered with silver stars”.— 
this is another childish fancy you 
haven't outgrown. “Please come 
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down quickly, and see if everything 
is right in my house for Him! Bring 
more flowers, Mother! Tell the 
angels to play their sweetest music! 
Make the fires burn brighter!” You 
think of Him coming all the way 
from heaven to visit you this chilly 
morning. His pierced feet and 
hands will be cold—so cold. The 
snow will be clinging in His curls. 
Nearer and nearer the little bell. “I 
want You with every fiber of my 
being!” 

Now He pauses at your door, 
those great, wounding Eyes search- 
ing wistfully, eagerly. He comes 
down so gladly, so graciously, to 
give Himself to His creatures, but 
sometimes they do not care at all. 
Their doors are closed, He has to 
knock and knock, and if they do 
let Him in it is oh, so grudgingly! 
“I want You, Dearest, always and 
always!” The tinkle ceases at your 
door. Sister Dympna kneels down, 
like a wise virgin with her lighted 
lamp. Your inner voice cries out, 
anguished; “O Lord, I am _ not 
worthy!” Then the gleam of the 
ciborium, and the Host descending. 
You seem to see It through closed 
eyes, His glory veiled and vast His 
smallness! 

And then Mary stands before 
you, smiling—God’s own little girl- 
Mother in a sea-green gown, her 
long brown hair escaping from a 
golden net, ineffably young and 
wistful and sweet. And miracle! in 
your arms nestles—her Baby! 
Jesus, treasure of Mary’s heart! 
You gather Him closer and smile at 
her gratefully through your tears. 
“T’ll be good to Him!” you promise. 
Then He opens those wondrous 
Eyes that could wound even in in- 
fancy, and looks at you, and your 
heart breaks with the very sweet- 
ness of it. 
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Breakfast. The coffee is hot and 
fragrant. You nibble at a triangle 
of toast. The glory has not quite 
dimmed. Your eyes travel over the 
walls. “I love You!” you whisper to 
Hoffman’s Head of Christ in a dim 
corner. “I love You!” to Christ, the 
King, in an oval frame. “I love 
You!” to the Sacred Heart, in a 
square one. “I love You!” to the 
black-and-white crucifix. “Make 
me love Him as you did!” to the 
Little Flower, smiling from her 
sepia frame. But before a picture 
of Mary in a sea-green gown, her 
long brown hair escaping from a 
golden net, her Baby in her arms, 
you halt, with a sudden intake of 
breath. 

A strolling patient thrusts her 
head in the door to say “Good 
morning,” and “How are you?” 
“Fine!” you assure her gaily. “As 
happy as you look?” “Happier!” 
Oh, who would not be ecstatic with 
Love Himself warming one’s heart? 

You feed your goldfish. They dart 
about greedily. Patch is silver with 
scarlet spots, but Peter is 14-karat 
gold. Your eyes range absently over 
your dolls in an incongruous row 
on the dresser. You smile whimsi- 
cally. You have always loved dolls. 
When you were a little girl there 
had been dozens and dozens but 
never enough. You bless the fash- 
ion which decrees dolls for grown- 
ups. There is Bernadette, with red 
hair, blue pop-eyes, and voluminous 
pink paper skirts. It is plain to see 
how smitten she is with Carlo, a 
red-and-yellow rag clown, forever 
casting flirtatious eyes in her direc- 
tion. There is Gloria, named for 
her beauty, brown-eyed, dimpled, 
and rosy, with a brief flare of sheer 
organdie skirt over pink satin 
underthings. Sister Sophrosyne, a 
demure little nun doll, looking as if 
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she would like to teach Gloria the 
rosary, but not quite daring. Joe 
Quack-quack, the funniest little 
man, in a green hat, with the wide 
yellow bill of a duck. Belinda, a 
colonial belle in French blue bro- 
cade and silver ribbons, bewigged 
and behooped, twirling an airy par- 
asol—an exquisite creation. The 
pink teddy bear, with a bottle of 
perfume inside him. You simply 
unscrew his head when you want 
fragrance. And lastly, Felix, a 
veritable caricature of an alley-fence 
cat, with jointed legs and tail. 

A nurse carries your tray away, 
and you reach for the prayer book 
Father Adrian gave you two years 
ago. The pages containing your 
favorite prayers are quite worn and 
aged-looking, especially the litanies. 
You like them best of all. You say 
them now, and all the thanksgiving 
and indulgenced prayers. You have 
only just started the rosary when 
your Doctor walks in. 

He looks white and tired, and is 
hoarse with a new cold, but still 
very kind. Infinite patience of hur- 
ried, worried doctors! He adjusts 
an instrument and listens to your 
heart. He knows you will never 
walk again and does not lead you 
on with false promises, but you 
know that he is going to keep your 
heart and your smile going as long 
as it is humanly possible. “Making 
you comfortable” is all that is left 
to be done, and you have confidence 
in that fine, strong face. It is a 
mutual admiration society. “You 
are a brave little scout,” he pauses 
at the door to tell you. You smile 
deprecatingly. He does not know 
the secret terrors, the nameless, 
numbing fears that creep upon you 
at night when the wind rises. 

A nurse brings your mail to you. 
There is a letter from a priest friend 


who calls you “Dear, good child,” 
and one from a girl you knew and 
loved in school. The two missives 
leave a glow around your heart, 
which spreads pinkly to your 
cheeks. 

“I do believe she’s rouged!” You 
look up into the quizzical, kindly 
smile of Mr. Denny, a patient, clad 
in a great, brown, grizzly-bear bath- 
robe, and promptly thrust your 
small hand, still gripping the ro- 
sary, into his big, friendly one. “Do 
you know,” he confides with a 
chuckle, “I’m not as tough as I look. 
I say the rosary every day myself!” 
He sits on the edge of your bed and 
chats. You listen with avid ears. 
Mr. Denny knows almost everything 
there is to know, and he was edu- 
cated by life, not books. He went 
to work when he was ten. He 
chooses topics he knows you like— 
goldfish, birds, fuzzy kittens, and 
poetry. 

“Are you writing anything now?” 
he inquires. 

“A little,’ you admit dreamily, 
but a rainbow gleam flashes across 
your horizon. 

“Make it snappy,” he advises. 
“Make it humorous. Put some kick 
into it. Write a song and make a 
fortune!” 

Your inner self grimaces. Make 
buffoonery of the exquisite things 
in your heart! “Money would be 
nice,” you admit lingeringly, “I 
could see far places, adopt a whole 
orphanage, and buy all the Persian 
kittens in the world, but—being 
snappy is being mundane, and I 
have so little contact with other 
lives. My visible, practical world 
lies within these four dingy walls. 
How can I be humorous as the world 
considers humor?” 

“Read the newspapers,” he sug- 
gests. “You don’t, do you?” 
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“Not more than I can help,” you 
confess, frozenly. “Oh, I know it 
sounds narrow, but there is so much 
that is horrible—murder, suicide, 
scandal .. .” 

“But the songs,” he insists. “You 
know what a hit...” The noon tray 
interrupts. 

“I can never, never be a worldly 
success,” you sigh, but secretly you 
are glad of it. Mr. Denny knows a 
great, glittering, sorry-funny world 
you have never known. He is try- 
ing to make you see it because he 
feels pity for you. How can you 
tell him about that still world of 
dreams you know, where angels 
compose the songs and where you 
have heard the laughter of God? 
How can you tell him this and not 
convince him that you are a little 
queer—oh, quite a bit queer? Poor 
Mr. Denny! He pats your foolish, 
stubborn head, tells you to eat your 
bread and butter, and hurries out 
in quest of his own lunch. 

Rest period. A stillness so thick, 
so—so substantial, you could cut it 
with a knife! Even your little clock 
has stopped. You look out the 
window at the great, feathery snow- 
storm. You are full of little yawns 
and despairs and drowsy regrets. 
Your limbs ache. You wriggle. 


* * * 


Snow memories. What an event 
was a snowy day when you were 
a little girl in Texas! How you 
moved from window to window to 
view the chaste beauty of trees and 
streets and roots from _ various 
angles. You put on your tall rub- 
ber boots—so seldom needed !—and 
waded through all the deepest parts. 
You remember how some negro 
children savagely snowballed you 
once, and you stood, hemmed in 
against a high board fence, helpless, 
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quivering with fury, but too proud 
to dodge. A white man—a stranger 
—came along in a buggy and put 
your tormentors to flight with a 
whip. 

You remember making a snow 
woman with Peter—red-haired, 
homely Peter, with whom you 
played in those days. It was to 
have been a snow man, but some 
discarded finery of the colored 
cook’s decided the sex of the crea- 
ture. You and Peter built up the 
massive foundation which was to be 
her skirt, and then rolled the ball 
which was to be her waist, around 
the block until it assumed the 
proper proportions, laughing, slip- 
ping, scrambling, panting, disputing 
heatedly! A handful of prunes 
from Peter’s pocket buttoned her 
securely up the front, and furnished 
her with wicked orbs when four 
small, very red hands had molded 
her head. Then you attired her in 
a raggedy chiffon mantilla and an 
enormous, floppy poke _ bonnet, 
wreathed with faded roses, and 
stood back with Peter to admire the 
masterpiece. 

“The lady of my dreams!” pro- 
claimed Peter, bowing sardonically, 
his hand on his heart. And then, 
in an antagonizing aside, “She looks 
just like you!” The lady was fat, 
her features were pudgy, her eyes 
were not mates, she bulged in un- 
seemly places. Your small fist shot 
out and caught her in the chin. Off 
flew her head, her waist crumbled 
and fell, an avalanche of powdered 
snow. Peter regarded you a mo- 
ment with hard green eyes and 
pursed mouth, then with one swoop 
he had you pinned against him, 
struggling, infuriated, helpless, 
while he possessed himself of the 
hardened snowball, which had been 
the unfortunate lady’s nose, and 
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scrubbed your already flaming 
cheeks into a conflagration. He let 
you go at last, smarting, stamping 
with rage. He eluded your venge- 
ful onslaughts, and so you de- 
scended upon what remained of the 
snow lady and demolished it. It 
always ended thus. You and Peter 
quarreled and made up and quar- 
reled again. How you thought you 
hated him, and years later, when 
you had quarreled, splendidly, 
piteously, for the last time, how 
you knew you didn’t! 

You remember a St. Cecilia’s Day 
—a snowy one—at the Academy 
you attended. A music festival. 
Your soul had not quite opened up 
to music then. Perhaps you were 
a bit disdainful of local talent and 
particularly of your own. You re- 
garded your mandolin with a cold 
eye. But there were glints of beauty 
in the tableau—the sweep of angel 
wings, misty blue lights, and the 
rhythm of voices. You enjoyed your 
new, ruffled dress of buttercup taf- 
feta, the long, festive tables in the 
refectory, the fun, the laughter. You 
walked home through the snow in 
your tall boots, your patent leather 
slippers under your arm. You found 
your little silver-haired Grand- 
mother in her favorite chair by a 
window, piecing gay quilt-blocks 
with infinitesimal stitches. You 
flew into her arms, a whirlwind of 
curls and silken ruffles. Her spec- 
tacles and thimble and thread went 
clattering to the floor. You squeezed 
her. “Dearest,” you said, “if you 
had only been there! The angels 
were so sweet!” 

The snow must be very deep on 
her grave this afternoon. She knows 
all about angels now. And music. 
Memories. Heartache. Stillness. 
You say your rosary in tired little 
whispers and offer it for her. “Be 
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very good to her, please, dear God,” 
you ask. “She was so little and 
humble and sweet and old, and she 
loved You so!” 

A nurse comes in with a glass of 
orangeade. You ask her to give you 
pencil and paper. You do not re- 
member Mr. Denny’s advice. You 
fashion a sonnet with exquisite care. 
You erase words and put them back 
again. You go over and over it, and 
at last it is just a faint echo of what 
you really meant to say: 


Noiselessly the snowflakes cover the 
ground, 

And make a stiller thing of bleak 
old earth. 

The hours a-lagging go. I know full 
dearth 

Of laughter, speech, or any joyous 
sound. 

Somewhere a voice I love is lifted 
high, 

Flutes mock and there is mirth of 
mandolin, 

Somewhere an organ’s great deep- 
throated din 

Lulls to a sob the violins’ piercing 
cry. 


I may not hear in this bedridden 
guise, 

But I shall have music when I am 
dead; 

Lost Eden’s airs shall float about 
my head, 

And silver harps laugh out in Para- 
dise! 

In wide, sweet spaces called Eter- 
nity, 

Celestial choristers shall sing to me. 


You eat a soft-boiled egg and a 
slice of toast, and drink a glass of 
milk. You are glad that is over. A 
long evening ahead. You would 
like to read but you are so tired. 
Too tired to turn the pages. Through 





the window the landscape has deep- 
ened to a blur of twilight blue. 
You apologize to Peter and Patch 
for making them go to bed so 
early. You know they like to frisk 
around by lamplight, but neverthe- 
less you click it out and snuggle 
down beneath the covers. 

You say your prayers before you 
get too sleepy. You stop when a 
dream comes down ... a Face Ex- 
quisite . . . peace ineffable. “I love 
You,” you whisper, and then, agon- 
izedly—“Don’t leave me! Take me 
home with You!” 

Something startles you to wake- 
fulness. Music. A_ neighboring 
radio. The “Song of Love” from 
Blossom Time floats in across the 
snow. Your heart thrills with sud- 
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den, rapt listening. “Thank You 
for sending me music,” you say to 
Him. You know He is still there, 
bending above you, although you 
cannot see Him. 

You remember the darky sere- 
naders in the old Texas town where 
you were born, their haunting mel- 
odies waking to echoes the blos- 
somy, dreaming streets at night. 
You remember .. . fragrance of 
rose and oleander and wax-white 
locust bloom .. . old gardens washed 
silver with moonlight. .. . 

A little Boy with sunny curls and 
strangely beautiful Eyes, lays His 
pet lamb in your lap and whispers, 
“Play with Me!” And when another 
morning dawns, He will come to you 
again. 





MY VISITOR. 


By Carot STONE. 


HE came one day in early spring, 

New life was bursting from the ground, 
The world was all abloom, and I 

Was vibrant to each sight and sound. 
A fairy hand some days before 

Had powdered white the cherry trees, 


- The lilac bushes waved their boughs 
And beckoned to the vagrant bees. 
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He came and knocked and would have stayed, 
But I,—I would not be delayed; 

The lure of field and primrose flow’r 
Bewitched my footsteps at that hour. 


Again He came; ’twas in the fall. 

My house was stacked with goodly things: 
The grape, the wheat, the harvest store 
Of all that mellow autumn brings. 

It was at noontide that He came, 

But I was drowsy and content, 

Quite satisfied with all that life 

Had given me. And so,—He went. 


Thus once again He sadly turned 

Away from me. It seemed He yearned 
To be my friend. I had no need. 

Life was complete. Why should I heed? 


Hard winter’s grasp held all the world, 

When one last time He came to me. 

The sun was sinking in the west, 

Slowly, slowly, and wearily. 

And I was very tired too, 

And lonely. The departing day 

Threw lengthening shadows one by one, 

And turned the glowing gold to gray. 

_ Then, there in the dim light He stood, 
And all my soul rose up to greet 

Him, Who so long had thought of me, 

And sought me with unwearied feet. 

With joy before unknown, I cried, 

In welcome to a well-loved guest, 

“Oh, stay! for it is eventide! 

Behold how all things seek their rest.” 


‘ 


* * * 


The crimson of the setting sun 
Faded at last; the day was done ... 
But there was glory in His Face, 

And in my soul a new-born grace. 











SIENA—THE CITY OF BLACK AND WHITE. 


By BroTHER LEo. 


PRAWLING on three long, nar- 
row hills that in their juxtaposi- 
tion resemble a huge letter Y, the 
city of Siena arrests the wanderer 
who takes the more westerly route 
from Orvieto to Florence. Like 
Edinburgh in the distant north, 
Siena runs her high street, the Via 
Cavour, along the principal ridge, 
whence descend numerous smaller 
thoroughfares into the densely 
populated valleys on either side. 
And on the slopes and in the valleys 
she has strewn churches with a 
lavish hand, and upon the south- 
western hill she has set the noble 
duomo as a beacon of promise and 
of faith. Few cities in the world 
possess so lordly an approach. 
The train from Chiusi winds up 
a valley framed in rolling hills and 
decked with stretches of figs and 
vines and corn and pumpkins, 
reminiscent of a typical California 
landscape. Siera is a hill .town, 
and the climb is long and steady; 
and as the engine chugs valiantly 
and the little train rattles sturdily 
along, you catch glimpses of two 
landmarks that dominate the city 
and the surrounding country—the 
campanile of the cathedral and the 
tall, square tower of the Palazzo 
Pubblico. After a while, as though 
weary of the long pull, the engine 
stops and switches and proceeds to 
push the train backward into the 
station. It is then that you realize 
that this medieval city has its mod- 
ern aspects, for as you give up your 
ticket at the exit you are halted by 
a very businesslike gentlemen in a 


Fascisti black shirt who proceeds 
mostly firmly and courteously to 
weigh your luggage and charge you 
for all in excess of twenty kilo- 
grams. 

Siena might fittingly be called the 
City of Black and White. The flag 
of the town in the days of its glory, 
the days when it rivaled Florence 
as a city state, was a dual patch of 
black and white; and the same color 
combination can be found every- 
where, notably in the great cathe- 
dral where on the walls and the 
campanile black marble and white 
marble rise in alternate stripes 
from ground to turret. The black 
and white scheme of decoration is 
found in other Italian cities, notably 
in Florence and in Orvieto, but no- 
where so insistently as in Siena. 
And the streets are very narrow and 
very twisty, totally innocent of side- 
walks, blissfully unvexed of tram 
cars and flanked by buildings that 
were old long before the days of 
St. Catherine. 

Splendid palaces many of those 
buildings are, their facades adorned 
with the heraldic escutcheons of 
noble families, their windowsills 
and copings frequently furnished 
with massive iron rings to hold the 
flags and banners which even to-day 
are displayed on gala occasions. One 
of them, the Palazzo Tolomei, in 
the very center of the city’s bustling 
life, evokes the pathetic memory of 
that wraithlike lady whom Dante 
meets in the fifth canto of the Pur- 
gatorio, Pia de’ Tolomei, who was 
flung by her jealous husband from 
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the battlements of his stronghold in 
the Tuscan Maremma. The univer- 
sity has rich historic associations; 
it was here that a chair for the 
teaching of Dante’s Commedia was 
established as early as 1386. 

For Siena was always conspicu- 
ous for its devotion to the things of 
the mind. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when in less favored spots val- 
uable collections of books had been 
destroyed by the Reformers, Siena 
boasted no less than seventeen li- 
braries, one of them for the exclu- 
sive use of women. The present 
public library, with its 72,000 vol- 
umes and its large corpus of in- 
valuable manuscripts, is the gift to 
the city of Archbishop Bandini 
whose benefaction dates from that 
same fruitful seventeenth century. 
Here, among other treasures, are 
the manuscript letters of St. Cath- 
erine, the sketch books of the art- 
ists, Baldassare Peruzzi and Giul- 
iano da Sangallo, and a rare and ex- 
quisite copy of the Greek Gospels 
originally in the imperial palace at 
Constantinople. 

The house of St. Catherine, a ver- 
itable shrine whither come pilgrims 
from every land, stands not far from 
the Church of San Domenico in the 
Ward of the Goose. It is well pre- 
served and admirably taken care of, 
and the stranger is shown every- 
thing by a nice clean little priest 
who bears the name of Ceci. Paint- 
ings, most of them more devotional 
than artistic, adorn the walls; and 
there are several interesting objects 
associated with the saint, notably 
the miraculous crucifix before 
which she received the stigmata in 
Pisa. The statues of St. Catherine 
by Neroccio and Urbano of Cortona 
are especially good. What was orig- 
inally the large kitchen and living 
room of the house—large neces- 
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sarily, for that worthy middle class 
dyer, Benincasa, begot some twenty- 
three children of whom the saint 
was the youngest save one—is now 
a neat and atmospheric chapel with 
graceful fifteenth century Renais- 
sance pilasters and a ceiling admi- 
ably frescoed. An absolute gem of 
good taste is the tiny court adjoin- 
ing the house, a work attributed to 
Peruzzi. One comes away from the 
“Sponsz Christi Katherine Domus” 
with a finer sense of spiritual values 
and an increased admiration for the 
extraordinary woman whose words 
brought peace to warring factions, 
whose impassioned persuasions won 
back Pope Gregory XI. from Avi- 
gnon to Rome, whose personal 
charm melted seemingly insuper- 
able obstacles, whose Dialogue 
achieves in prose almost what the 
Divina Commedia achieves in verse, 
and whose letters to princes and 
popes rank among the classics of 
Tuscan literature. 

St. Catherine, the Dominican nun, 
died in 1380, but Siena continued 
the saintly strain by permitting St. 
Bernardine, the Franciscan monk, 
to be born within her confines in 
that very same year. I know of no 
house of St. Bernardine in Siena, 
but his name lives in his native city 
and his Franciscan joyousness still 
warms the hearts of his country- 
men. His fame as a popular preacher 
—some of his sermons used to last 
for three or four hours without 
wearying a congregation — rang 
throughout all Italy. Not without 
reason could he jokingly protest 
when, after the fashion of the 
saints, he declined to become bishop 
of Siena, “But all Italy is my dio- 
cese.” Though not without learn- 
ing, St. Bernardine had the homely 
touch; he could point a moral with 
a pungent anecdote and with mirth- 
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provoking pantomime adorn a tale. 
Though the word was unknown to 
him, psychology he knew, and 
understood the mentality of the 
shopkeeper and the peasant, the 
lady of fashion and the man-at- 
arms; and to win all to Christ he 
made himself all things to all men. 
No account, however fragmentary, 
of the city of Siena is complete with- 
out mention of St. Bernardine, for 
besides being one of her greatest 
glories he is a man who eminently 
embodied and sublimated the most 
striking traits of her children. 

In this city of churches, many of 
them venerable and goodly to be- 
hold, interest focuses on the duomo. 
This Siena cathedral has a facade 
smaller and less imposing than that 
of the golden duomo of Orvieto, but 
still wondrously beautiful, and most 
beautiful of all by moonlight when 
the piazza in front of it is alive with 
people, and where the ragazzi, fresh 
from their long siesta, play happily 
as late as ten in the evening. Time 
was when the Sienese aspired to 
make their beloved duomo, erected 
early in the thirteenth century, a 
veritable giant among cathedrals 
and planned to have the present 
edifice constitute but the transept 
of a much larger structure. The 
work was actually begun, but the 
devastating pestilence of 1348 
struck down so many of the labor- 
ers and wrought such sorrow 
throughout the city that operations 
were indefinitely suspended; and 
the wars and political changes which 
made up so much of Siena’s sub- 
sequent history definitely prevented 
the realization of the ambitious 
plan. Architectural drawings for 


the projected cathedral are still 
preserved in the nearby museum, 
and some of the unfinished founda- 
tions continue to bear mute testi- 
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mony to the devotional ambitions 
of the people who here prayed and 
labored six hundred years ago. 
The most distinctive thing about 
the Siena duomo is its pavement. 
The entire floor is made up of inlaid 
marble depicting scenes from the 
Bible, the lives of the saints and 
semi-pagan mythology. During 
most of the year, in the interests of 
preservation, the floor is covered 
with wood; but in August the 
planks are removed and the entire 
pavement is visible. The pictures 
are all interesting and often really 
exquisite, giving the effect of etch- 
ings in black and white. One set 
is a variation on the Seven Ages of 
Man, a theme frequent in ancient 
literature and for us immortalized 
by Shakespeare in As You Like It. 
The seven pictures are all octagonal 
with wide and similarly decorated 
borders. Infantia shows a very 
small boy gaily playing horse with 
a stick and a whip. In Pueritia 
the boy is a little larger and stands 
in a garden holding a bird in his 
hand. The young man in Adoles- 
centia is very much of a dandy with 
bobbed hair, scrip and gloves. Ju- 
ventus represents a young man in- 
tent on hunting, holding a falcon 
with spread wings. In Virilitas we 
have a sedate scholar with cap and 
cloak and book, and in Senectus an 
elderly personage who recalls the 
best known portrait of Chaucer— 
bearded and dignified, with a staff 
and a rosary. And “last scene of 
all, that ends this strange eventful 
history,” is Decrepitas, an extreme- 
ly old man, beardless and lean, 
stooped and wrinkled, hobbling on 
crutches toward the awaiting tomb. 
So many of the pulpits in Italian 
churches are such ugly, tawdry 
makeshifts, that it is a refreshing 
experience to inspect the pulpit in 




















the duomo of Siena. It is of flaw- 
less white marble, big and long and 
delicately carved, with high reliefs 
showing scenes in the life of Our 
Lord. At the base are two lions 
killing their prey and two lionesses 
suckling their young. This lion 
motif in pulpit decoration is also 
found in the duomo at Pisa, both 
masterpieces being designed and in 
part completed by the thirteenth 
century sculptor, Niccolo Pisano. 
The lion theme is also found in the 
quaint twelfth century pulpit in 
the cathedral at Volterra. 

Can you imagine a library that is 
really a side chapel in a cathedral? 
Well, that is what you get in Siena, 
for a door on the Gospel side of 
the nave leads directly into the fa- 
mous library constructed by Cardi- 
nal Piccolomini in memory of his 
uncle, Pope Pius II., one of the abl- 
est churchmen and one of the lead- 
ing scholars and humanists of the fif- 
teenth century. The dutiful nephew 
eventually became Pope Pius III. 
The wall frescoes represent scenes 
in the life of Pius II.; they are the 
work of Pinturicchio and are very 
impressive and remarkably well 
preserved. The colors are vivid yet 
subdued, and the details of land- 
scape backgrounds are handled with 
meticulous art. Sometimes croziers, 
crowns, ornaments and the like are 
bits of metal fastened to the wall, 
thus imparting a third-dimensional 
effect. Many of the books in the 
library are giants among volumes, 
heavily bound in studded leather, 
their pages richly decorated in gold 
and colors. As I stood there turn- 
ing over some of the leaves High 
Mass was being celebrated in the 
cathedral and the familiar chant of 
the Preface sifted in through the 
closed door. Verily this is a good 
place for a library to be. 
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Earlier that morning I had heard 


Mass at San Domenico, another 
splendid church with several cele- 
brated paintings; and I went back 
in the afternoon to study it in detail. 
My guide and official door opener 
was a boy, anemic and hunch- 
backed, with a wan face and dull 
eyes and the piping voice of an in- 
fant. He looked seven and was 
probably seventeen, and so small 
was he that to reach an ordinary 
door lock he had to stand on tip- 
toe. I didn’t have the heart to ask 
him any personal questions, but it 
is not improbable that he supports 
a family on his mancie. Truly, it 
is a graceful act of charity on the 
part of the Dominican Fathers to 
invest the lad with the office of cus- 
todian. 

Though at first San Domenico 
gives an impression of empty big- 
ness, there are many fine things to 
see within its portals, but finest of 
all is the view from the little window 
behind the main altar. The boy 
pulls a cord, the curtain whisks 
back, and you get a superb vista of 
Siena basking on its hillsides in the 
afternoon sun. The great black and 
white duomo dominates everything, 
and from its base the houses fall 
away; the square bell-capped tower 
of the Palazzo Pubblico flaunts the 
sky; and at the foot of the bluff 
whereon San Domenico is perched, 
brown-skinned boys are plunging 
and shouting in a thoroughly mod- 
ern swimming pool. You don’t 
often see so much from a church 
window! 

The Sienese, as kindly and cour- 
teous a people as ever lived, were 
never laggards when incentives of- 
fered to either a fight or a frolic; 
and though nowadays they are a 
peaceful folk, the crowds that con- 
gregate nightly about the Fonte 
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Gaia in the piazza have inherited 
their forefathers’ keen zest for jol- 
lity. Every year on the feasts of the 
Visitation and Assumption of Our 
Lady, the seventeen wards of the 
city engage in an animated competi- 
tion known as the Palio. This is a 
traditional celebration peculiar to 
Siena which arouses tremendous 
enthusiasm and attracts to the his- 
toric hill city throngs of visitors 
from all over the world. Carnival 
spirit rules. Colorful costumes of 
quaint and picturesque design flash 
along the narrow streets and ven- 
erable banners and gorgeous drap- 
eries flutter in the soft summer 
breeze. And in the stadium-like 
Campo—now renamed after Victor 
Emmanuel—the holiday crowds 
gather in the shadow of the Palazzo 
Pubblico to feast their eyes on the 
bright medieval procession and to 
cheer on the participants in the tra- 
ditional horse races. No taint of 
professionalism mars the flavor of 
that exciting event. The ten com- 
peting horses are apportioned by lot 
among the rival contrade, and the 
ward drawing Hobson’s choice some- 
times exercises considerable in- 
genuity to make the most of un- 
promising material. The fantini or 
jockeys are encouraged to interfere 
with other mounts, the amateur 
spirit of the occasion permitting 
them to win in any way they can. 
It is said that once the backers of 
a veteran steed—like so many vet- 
erans extremely knowing, but weak 
in the knees—scored a victory 
against seemingly insuperable odds. 
The fantino, following instructions, 
fell out of the saddle early in the 
race, and the old nag forged ahead. 
Other fantini clutched at the bridle 
of the riderless veteran, but the 
bridle was made of cunningly 


painted paper and promptly fell to 
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pieces. So the decrepit ancient of 
the Palio romped home in triumph, 
and next day, as the custom is, 
went back to his less glamorous of- 
fice of delivering milk or hauling 
garbage. But the Palio is a noble 
institution. It recalls the sports of 
past centuries, furnishes thrills a 
plenty and stimulates conversation 
throughout the coming year. 

The Sienese were amphibious in 
their ambitions. Venice, Pisa, and 
Genoa were seaports, thriving in 
peace, formidable in war. Why, the 
Sienese argued, should not they too 
become a maritime power? Inland 
their city indubitably was, but still 
only forty miles from the sea. So 
in 1303 they took over the strag- 
gling Tuscany coast town of Tala- 
mone and sought to make of it a 
naval base. For various reasons the 
pretentious project came to naught, 
and Siena’s nautical aspirations 
caused much mirth throughout the 
peninsula, mirth which echoes still 
in the thirteenth canto of Dante’s 
Purgatorio. The Florentines dubbed 
the Sienese “the admirals,” and the 
gibe assumed proportions analo- 
gous to those of the modern inter- 
national pleasantry anent the Swiss 
navy. 

But there was no joke whatever 
when the Sienese confined them- 
selves to terra firma and assumed 
the réle of warriors bold. They dis- 
dained no foemen worthy of their 
steel. Not theirs to sing with Walter 
Savage Landor: 


“I strove with none, for none was 
worth my strife.” 


Often, very often, they even fought 
among themselves; on one occasion 
their civil conflicts incurred a sen- 
tence of excommunication from 
Pope Clement V. They fought with 














Arezzo and with other neighboring 
cities, but mostly with their tradi- 
tional rivals, the Florentines. The 
age long feud with the city on the 
Arno began in the ninth century 
with a signal victory for the Sienese 
at the battle of Montemaggio. It was 
the Ghibellines of Siena versus the 
Guelphs of Florence, and the polit- 
ical differences in subsequent years 
were unending and sanguinary. 
Siena scored again at San Salvatore 
a Selva in 1082 and later still at 
Monte alle Croce when the lily of 
Florence was trailed in the dust. 
But the most famous victory of all 
graced the black and white banners 
of Siena in 1260 when the Floren- 
tine army at Monte Aperto, almost 
at the gates of Siena, experienced a 
crushing defeat. The Sienese killed 
some ten thousand of their hered- 
itary foes and captured fifteen 
thousand prisoners. It was at 
Monte Aperto that the Sienese also 
came into possession of the famous 
carroccio or battle car of the Floren- 
tines, a lavishly adorned chariot 
which in succeeding celebrations of 
the Palio they hauled around the 
Campo as a trophy of triumph. 
After some five hundred years the 
carroccio, succumbing either to en- 
nui or humiliation, established a 
precedent for the deacon’s “one hoss 
shay” by indecorously falling to 
pieces, so it is only a replica of the 
orginal battle car that summer visi- 
tors now see at Siena’s Palio. 

But time brought a reversal of 
fortunes, and the cordially hated 
Florentines had the last laugh. Siena 
suffered a stinging defeat at the 
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hands of the Perugians in 1358, and 
finally was obliged to recognize the 
Florentine supremacy. The cele- 
brated Cosimo I., duke of the vic- 
torious city, clinched his victory by 
pursuing tactics similar to those 
employed in our own day by the 


French in the Ruhr. He built the 
Fortessa on a hill overlooking Siena, 
fortified it strongly and posted a 
garrison. This was in the sixteenth 
century, and it marked the end of 
Siena’s independence. 

The passing years have wrought 
stupendous changes. To-day the 
fortress, though it harbors a bar- 
racks of Italian soldiers, discloses 
little of its military origin. Dedi- 
cated to the gentle Santa Barbara, 
it is part of a pleasure garden where 
in the cool of the evening a band 
plays snatches from Verdi and Boito 
and Mascagni and the people stroll 
beneath the ilexes and chestnuts or 
sit along the ramparts and enjoy 
the view of the black and white city 
at peace. And walking there, I re- 
called Riverside Park in Memphis 
where one hot July afternoon I saw 
children gleefully rolling down the 
slopes of a grassy mound. That 
mound had been a death-dealing 
Confederate battery in our Civil 
War. Pathetic it is, but beautiful 
too, that boys and girls should romp 
and laugh on the very spot where 
their ancestors groaned and bled in 
fratricidal conflict, for in Memphis 
as in Siena the fathers suffered that 
the children might rejoice. And that 
similitude is a human bond which 
unites smiling Tuscany with our 
own sunny South. 











IS THE UNITED STATES A CHRISTIAN NATION? 


By ANNA McCLureE SHOLL. 


ERE is a sense in which the 

outcry raised through the cen- 
turies, “Christianity has never been 
tried” falls little short of a reductio 
adabsurdum. Christianity has been 
tried again and again: is a living 
principle in the world and leavens 
European and American civilization 
to an appreciable degree. 

To ask therefore, “Is the United 
States a Christian nation?” is to 
leave generalities which can only 
be answered in the affirmative, and 
endeavor to determine how far the 
Christian ideal prevails in the actual 
output of the national life: how far 
Americans as citizens of the Repub- 
lic produce the fruits of Christian- 
ity. 

By their fruits you shall know 
them, Christ said, and it is well to 
observe in passing that He did not 
say by their deeds you shall know 
them. The fruit of the tree is the 
actual objective of its inherent prin- 
ciple—figs or grapes because it is a 
fig tree, a grapevine—brought forth, 
matured more or less passively by 
standing in the sun and the rain. 
The Pharisees had deeds enough to 
satisfy the strictest interpreter of 
the Talmud, but these deeds were 
not fruit; they were literally things 
done mechanically, and sun and air 
had no part in the process. 

What elements in the United 


States can be classed as fruit—fruit 
good or bad, but all of it that which 
springs out of a hidden principle, 
silently, slowly, maturing year by 
year? 

Three elements are discernible in 





the general trend of our civilization, 
so inherent in the very principle of 
the national life as to be recogniz- 
able at once as the product of deep- 
hidden vitalities—the love of ex- 
perimental religion, the love of free- 
dom, and the love of money or, 
rather, it would be fairer to say the 
love of money as the symbol of suc- 
cess in the great national game of 
“getting-on.” Each of these three 
elements were found at the concep- 
tion of the Republic. 


The love of experimental religion 
was brought here by the Puritan, 
who despite, or on account of, his 
rigid Calvinism, cherished an over- 
developed desire to meddle with the 
consciences of other men and to 
demonstrate his own ability to “put 
over” his convictions and try them 
out, as he could not possibly have 
tried them out in Europe. He did 
not come here for freedom to wor- 
ship God in his own manner—the 
Catholics of Maryland and the 
Quakers of Pennsylvania repre- 
sented that element—he came to 
gain his own independence and the 
power to curtail the freedom of 
others: to reverse his position at 
home and be the dictator rather 
than the one dictated to. We shall 
see that this strange longing for 
power—whose tyrannies Hawthorne 
has immortalized in The Scarlet 
Letter, and Mrs. Stowe depicted 
more lightly but as poignantly in 
Oldtown Folks—became a principle 
of life which continues to this day 
to bring forth fruit. 
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The love of freedom was not in 
the Puritan, but the worship of edu- 
cation was, together with a very 
deep appreciation of material secu- 
rity in this world also possessed by 
the thrifty Dutch and by the care- 
ful and kindly Society of Friends. 

Of these three principles opera- 
tive in American life we are chiefly 
concerned with the love of experi- 
mental religion, for it has influenced 
the destinies of the United States, 
and is still influencing them to a 
degree not always realized by the 
populace, even when acquitting a 
fiery Texas clergyman of murder: 
or listening to the diatribes of some 
obscure preacher to an obscure sect 
who firmly believes that the Pope 
has taken passage on the Berengaria 
and will arrive shortly to oust Mr. 
Coolidge from the White House. 

Among the Signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence many 
creeds were represented including 
the Catholic. But the Fathers of 
the Republic, its generals as well 
as its statesmen, were fortunately 
not drawn from the ranks of Puri- 
tan theologians. Being men of af- 
fairs, for the most part kindly and 
upright, they met on the deathless 
ground of Magna Charta and fought 
England—or perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say the stupid 
Hanoverian George the Third— 
under the egis of Great Britain’s 
own principles. The Father of his 
Country especially was a man of the 
broadest humanity, and represented 
the best element of the Church of 
England—when unpiloted by Eliza- 
beth—its urbanity. Washington 
had friends of all creeds and was 
himself a God-fearing gentleman, 
which is one of the noblest descrip- 
tions that can be applied to any 
man. We fancy he would have had 
as much in common with Joseph 
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Smith and his Book of Mormon as 
he would with a wild raccoon in the 
Virginia forests. 

While the Catholics were peace- 
fully proceeding with their busi- 
ness in sunny Maryland, and Wash- 
ington was enjoying his well-earned 
rest on his gracious estate at Mt. 
Vernon, up there in bleak New Eng- 
land a sour yeast was still ferment- 
ing. The outward sign might be 
only some half-frozen youngster 
terrified out of his senses by the 
morning sermon on hell fire, yet, as 
he said his prayers above the patch- 
work quilt with the moon peeping 
through the little hoarfrosted win- 
dow, half wishing that some of the 
commodity called hell fire could 
warm that polar attic: or the out- 
ward manifestation might be a 
whole community stubborn in good 
works, and frowning on its Hester 
Prynnes as those disposed of for 
damned. Whatever the sign the 
yeast was still working, and its es- 
sential element was the holier-than- 
thou attitude of the Pharisees, an 
attitude which invariably follows 
personal pride in keeping the letter 
of the law. 

Human nature broke down under 
the strain at last. The common 
facts of life refuted Calvin. People 
would find some sinners very lov- 
able and some of the obtrusively 
pious no more magnetic than a meat- 
ax. Boys broke away from the two- 
hour sermon and romped off to Har- 
vard and Yale with the divine gaiety 
of youth in their veins, and a dark 
resolve to read Voltaire—just what 
was to be expected after too strong 
a diet of Jonathan Edwards. 

Then came the Transcendental- 
ists. They had to become trans- 
cendental or they would have died 
under their theology as they died 
under the New England winters. 
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That flight of Hawthorne into “the 
misty mid-region” was a flight from 
the glare of doom. Conscience like 
muscles can become overstrained, 
and with fearful penalties. 

But the shuddering Puritan spirit 
refused wings, and became incar- 
nate either in the bitterly honest 
trader, or the somnolent Main 
Streets of forgotten villages; or leav- 
ing New England fell upon strange 
fortunes, assuming odd embodi- 
ments, and many there were by the 
way to bid it welcome. 

Consider the situation. The Cath- 
olics were mostly in Maryland at 
the close of the War of Independ- 
ence and too contented there for 
migration as a body westward. The 
Quakers were equally content in 
peaceful Pennsylvania: and their 
gentle mysticism could have had 
little hold on the rough woodsman 
making his way towards the de- 
clining sun with ax and gun. Few, if 
any, interpreters of historic Chris- 
tianity crossed his path. He had 
the Bible but the Bible is a danger- 
ous and confusing Book without the 
key of tradition. How dangerous, 
the existence of the Mormon sect 
and its whole history testifies. 

After 1830 the onset of self-ap- 
pointed interpreters of religious 
matters was fast and furious, giving 
rise to innumerable sects—Shakers, 
Dunkards, Economists, Mormons, 
Spiritualists, a horde of enthusiasts 
and often fanatics, ignorant not 
only of historical Christianity, but 
severed even from the severed 
branches. In the wildernesses— 
for even in the Middle States there 
were great tracts of wilderness—the 
wildest fancies were engendered 
concerning the relation of the soul 
to God. 

It was like a reénactment of the 
provincial interpretations of Chris- 
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tianity in the third and fourth cen- 
turies, as if a horde of heretical 
ghosts had been prowling for four- 
teen hundred years unhoused, and 
leaped upon these infants of a new 
land—half-scared, half-starved chil- 
dren, though the starvation was 
more of the soul than the body. 
On desolate farms and in lonely 
settlements, the inhabitants having 
few books and fewer pleasures, and 
leading incredibly hard-worked 
lives, little wonder that their weary 
frames could not restrain their im- 
aginations from strange fancies as 
to this universe and its purpose. 
Such ponderings afforded them 
their only avenue of escape from 
their environment, and on a vehicle 
of dreams they sought to explore 
the mysteries of human destiny. 
Small wonder that a people in- 
nured to hardships followed the 
vision of a Joseph Smith paradise 
with its Mohammedan tincture of 
houris and complete celestial com- 
forts. Small wonder either that in 
a time of social confusion simple 
humble souls who felt the pioneer 
battle almost too strong for them 
formed little communities—reénact- 
ing again the monastic assemblies 
under the late Roman Empire in the 
deserts of Egypt, such as the one, 
now almost forgotten, at Economy 
on the Ohio River near Pittsburgh. 
In settlements of that nature they 
could work and pray in peace, and, 
remaining celibate, adopt children 
for the reénforcement of their cult. 
But the man whose paradise was 
full of “sealed” wives was not one 
to linger quietly in some lonely New 
York valley near the Finger Lake 
region. No man with a so-called 
“revelation” ever could live con- 
tentedly with his neighbors in a 
world of buying and selling. Joseph 
Smith, obsessed by visions, gathers 
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up all the flotsam and jetsam that 
in every age is hungry for Utopia, 
and moves on—moves from the 
scoffing neighbors and the dull 
round. 

Dullness of environment has 
played a great part in the world’s 
history, as there are always people 
who would rather burn their hands 
than have nothing at all happen to 
them. Around the leaders Smith 
and Brigham Young gathered the 
youths who were tired of wrenching 
rocks from a thankless soil and get- 
ting up at four when the thermom- 
eter was below zero to feed the 
stock: and in their train came the 
young women who were eager to 
share the adventure, or the dull plain 
women who would never be married 
because they were chained to one 
spot and to one awful kitchen; and 
to be one-seventh of a wife was bet- 
ter than to be no wife at all. 

So westward they went, the torch- 
bearers of a new religion of America 
—a motley crew with courage and 
confusion in their hearts, and that 
pathetic longing for an earthly para- 
dise which has set so many weary 
feet on the hard open road. They 
died like flies before the survivors 
reached Utah, and of the many ex- 
amples of third-rate hopeful clan 
songs which this country has pro- 
duced none is so wretchedly pathetic 
as that poor little song those Mor- 
mons sung who drew their hand- 
carts westward when the Canastota 
wagon had become the symbol of in- 
conceivable luxury. At the side of 
these carts the women died in child- 
birth, the men in the contortions of 
starvation. But they pushed on in 
the name of an incredible religion. 


The United States may not always 
act as a Christian nation. It has 
afforded proof that it is a religious 
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one, even along lines wild and for- 
bidden. 

Mormonism was a religion of 
pioneers. Christian Science, the 
second important religious cult in- 
digenous to the soil, became the 
creed of the successful, an impor- 
tant contribution to the ages-long 
effort to make the best of two 
worlds, and compel the one to jus- 
tify the other. American optimism 
and love of luxury evolved this sect 
as naturally as a tree brings forth 
leaves, aided by those two principles 
always at work in the national life— 
the love of experimental religion and 
the worship of success, so that our 
hagiologies are composed of “self- 
made” men. It is significant that 
the birth and growth of Christian 
Science coincided with the rapid 
growth of corporations, when rail- 
road and other magnates had begun 
to count their wealth in millions, 
and a “brownstone front” was in- 
dispensable to the home of the 
social climber. Christian Science 
began to flourish in the seventies 
and eighties—its logical hour. The 
American love of success has indeed 
welcomed every form of “New 
Thought,” “Divine Science,” “Mental 
Science,” and a host of other Polly- 
annas which on the whole, perhaps, 
have done more good than harm 
through their effort to encourage a 
cheerful outlook on life, and to 
minimize the chronic “poor health,” 
once the luxury of the rural dis- 
tricts and the never-failing source 
of revenue to the patent medicine 
dealer. 

For the Christian Scientists no 
weary journeys across arid deserts, 
no incredible hardships, no an- 
guished tilling of the soil and watch- 
ing over crops as over a sick child: 
but mental thaumaturgy working 
miracles of prosperity, substantial 
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churches with the readers dressed 
in their best giving Mrs. Eddy’s 
message to most prosperous appear- 
ing people. The cult of “success- 
and-get-to-heaven-too” spread like 
wild fire. It was a novelty: it prom- 
ised people much and it is only fair 
to say that in many instances it ful- 
filled these promises. It was an ex- 
periment which every man, demo- 
cratically, could try for himself, like 
aspiring to the Presidency or cor- 
nering a market. People literally 
tried to corner the Kingdom of 
Heaven and to have thirty thou- 
sand a year too. In addition, it fur- 
nished a relief from stereotyped 
Protestantism which had ceased to 
have the least connection with daily 
life. In some small village, after 
thirty years, perliaps, of droning ser- 
mons and extemporaneous prayers 
of which everybody knew before- 
hand what the minister was going 
to say, to “join the Christian 
Scientists” was a wild adventure, 
almost a Nestorian rapture of her- 
esy, with that satisfaction of spirit- 
ual superiority over one’s lifelong 
companions which more or less en- 
ters in to all revolt against use and 
wont. 

A new form of bigotry was 
evolved. Heretofore if a man didn’t 
get on in this world he was con- 
sidered deficient, perhaps, in initia- 
tive, in energy, in business acumen 
or what not, but he was rarely held 
accountable on the grounds of lack 
of religion. Indeed, it was quite the 
other way. The man overinterested 
in religious matters if he discussed 
theology too much, perched on the 
cracker barrel in the country store, 
was usually set down as a well- 
meaning but shiftless fellow. Under 
Christian Science a man’s prosper- 
ity was constituted the touchstone 
of his religious zeal, and poverty and 
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illness were looked upon with sus- 
picion as cases in which the subject 
had failed in “divine understand- 
ing.” Neglect of hospitals and 
other institutions of mercy followed 
as a matter of course. If you were 
rich you were enhaloed with the di- 
vine favor: but the poor, if not bad, 
were at least cut off from the com- 
prehension of celestial argosies. 


With Christian Science arose a 
swarm of other sects, some of them 
indigenous to the soil, others im- 
ported from India and the Near 
East, but all sure of a welcome in 
the hospitable American heart. The 
greatest of this latter class was 
Bahaism, represented by the fol- 
lowers of the martyred Bab and of 
Abdul-Baha, made a Knight of the 
Bath by the British Government for 
his devoted services to people of all 
creeds in Syria during the Great 
War. These religious leaders were 
men of holy lives, worthy exponents 
of a spirit of universal brotherhood 
which is seeking to abolish war and 
minimize the cause of racial mis- 
understanding. What the Bab and 
Abdul-Baha endured for the sake of 
their enlightened convictions in 
Turkish prisons—the Bab being 
finally done to death—will surely 
count in the emancipation of the 
world from the menace of too much 
nationalism and imperialism. 

The lesser sects, the Holy Rollers, 
the Zionists, the Spiritualists, the 
Seventh-Day Adventists and Sev- 
enth-Day Baptists and a host of 
others more or less obscure can only 
be denominated substances made 
up of the odds and ends of religious 
tradition that had passed through 
the alembic of Protestantism. In 
fact they seem one of time’s re- 
venges upon the Protestant divi- 
sions, as they abandoned supernat- 


























uralism becoming more or less 
ethical societies, copying big busi- 
ness methods with the aid of catch- 
words of conduct, subject to revi- 
sion in the divorce courts. The sac- 
ramental, esoteric life, the craving 
of the soul for the Unseen, finding 
no nourishment in these dreary 
formulas of static sects, broke off 
into wild experiments, seeking the 
Lost Word in fantastic theologies 
and strange rites. 

A very diluted form of theosophy 
and of Rosicrucianism took its 
channels in California. People spoke 
glibly of “the Mysteries” of medita- 
tion, fasting, reincarnation, muscu- 
lar control, trances, visions, telep- 
athy, second-sight, and the whole 
box of tricks imported from India 
by zealous yogis, and much-her- 
alded “Messiahs.” A modicum of 
it perhaps was sincere, inasmuch as 
it represented genuine achievement 
on the part of some devout East 
Indian possessed of the missionary 
spirit, but the pity of it was that 
even the rare authentic initiate 
found a people divorced from the 
Fountainhead of Christian mysti- 
cism for nearly five centuries, and 
utterly incapable for the most part 
of understanding even that portion 
of Buddhism which approaches afar 
off the teachings of the great Chris- 
tian mystics and ascetics. 

Result :—a garbled and misunder- 
stood creed of “the hidden life,” in- 
capable of bearing fruit in uplifted 
corporate action, or of directing the 
personal existence. The divorce of 
these cults of the supernatural from 
ethics has worked out quite as dis- 
asterously as the Protestant divorce 
of ethics from the supernatural, 
making many of them a serious 
threat to the moral integrity of so- 
ciety. For the mysticism in some 
cases became so hazy that another 
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person’s husband might be mis- 
taken for one’s own. Or else, with 
loud bleatings of universal love, 
lambs strayed very far from the fold 
and did not seek pastures of inno- 
cence. 

Immorality in the name of reli- 
gion has been, perhaps, the most 
bitter fruit of these natural cravings 
of the human heart for triumph on 
that plane where miracles may hap- 
pen, and the seer with a light about 
his head guides the poor stumbling 
flock to their dreams of paradise. 
The religious instinct being very 
closely bound up with other in- 
stincts of human nature the dangers 
to a high-strung nervous people like 
the American nation in this respect 
have been great, causing scandal 
through the hysteria of camp meet- 
ings and in those manifestations of 
religious eccentricities in which 
emotion has been divorced from 
conduct. The Bride of the Lamb, a 
play of last year, dealt with this 
subject. 

The great Protestant churches 
have gone on more staidly, but with 
a worried look. People have left 
their congregations to become Chris- 
tian Scientists, Ethical Culturists, 
Theosophists, and the whole long 
line of dissenters from dissent. The 
Episcopalians who refuse to be 
called either Protestant or Catholic 
as a body, hold within their own 
courts extremes as great as those 
represented by the church of St. 
Mary the Virgin in New York and 
by St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie: but 
something of a wistful sacramental- 
ism preserves their dignity and, for 
the most part, their obedience to 
pastoral guidance. 

Mr. Fosdick is a church of his 
own—having refused labels—and 
his value to Protestantism lies, per- 
haps, in his ability to fill a church— 
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any church—not so universal an 
achievement in these days that his 
brethren can afford to ignore the 
phenomenon. The Fundamental- 
ists sulk in corners and count the 
Days of Creation on their fingers. 
A Baptist clergyman in Texas keeps 
a gun in the pastoral study, as his 
most effective protest against un- 
welcome intruders from the dis- 
tricts of cowboys and tarantulas. 

Meanwhile in the chatter of “open 
forums,” the name of God is con- 
tinually taken in vain, if not in the 
sense of profanity, at least vainly 
—that is without the glory, the 
wonder, the new life, which should 
follow the utterance of the Holy 
Name. 

Is the United States a religious 
nation? We venture to assert in 
the light of facts set out above that 
itis. Is it a Christian nation? Well, 
what are the fruits? 


Long ago a little band of Twelve 
Men heard a wonderful sermon on 
a mountain. To their astonished 
ears came the message that the 
meek would possess the land: that 
the peacemakers rather than the 
irascible self-righteous were the 
children of God: that the pure in 
heart saw Him rather than the blind 
observers of the Jewish ritual of 
cleansing. That so mighty was the 
Father in Heaven that a man could 
turn his cheek to the smiter. Al- 
ready the outrage was as nothing in 
that Light: that the servant of God 
could always part with the snatched- 
away possessions and give to the 
aggressor the cloak also. For the 
Adorner of lilies provided raiment, 
and not human looms. Men must 
forgive each other to preserve the 
divinely poised balance of their own 
forgiveness. They must love and 
build upon a Rock. 
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The Twelve—the place of one 
supplied—went forth to conquer a 
world to which the Sermon on the 
Mount seemed as a tale told by one 
distraught. They went, these Chris- 
tians, these followers of the Twelve, 
into all lands, then into the cata- 
combs of the Imperial City, where 
literally they undermined the Ro- 
man Empire. Their fruits were 
purity, patience, love, devotion to 
Christ even unto death, the carry- 
ing out of the Sermon on the Mount. 
After the fatal gift of Constantine 
the Church went on, indeed, but not 
always under that fair dawn, that 
white morning of the world just 
after the Death and Resurrection of 
Our Lord. St. Benedict brought 
that morning back, and St. Francis 
of Assisi brought it back and many 
other holy men and women, and al- 
ways it revealed the Vine and the 
fruit of the Vine in ineffable gar- 
dens. 

What is the fruit of the disturbed 
religious life of the United States? 
What are the facts? 

Tribute must first of all be paid 
to the unknown soldiers of Christ 
held far from statistics, those other 
sheep not of the fold. It is the sin 
of generalization that it is always 
unfair to individuals. Among the 
theology-ridden Puritan pastors 
there must have been many a one 
who after a bitter sermon on pre- 
destination trudged through the 
snow to help a drunkard. Among 
the Mormons there must have been 
men, such as the one depicted in 
the “Lions of the Lord,” who loved 
one wife and held to her against 
all threats of authority: disdaining 
the wild element of retrogression in 
the Church of the Latter-Day Saints. 
Good men and true, God puts in 
every walk of life. But on the whole 
what is the story? 
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As a nation we are not Christian 
in the matter of the marriage bond; 
the ease of obtaining divorces here 
and the variety of opinion concern- 
ing them being the wonder and 
scandal of Europe and even of those 
far countries we go out to “civilize.” 
The sanctity of marriage is not up- 
held by the consensus of the nation 
and this is anti-Christian. 

Our lynchings are worse than 
anti-Christian. They are a return 
to the savageries of prehistoric 
times. Our overlove of “big busi- 
ness” has not only resulted in scan- 
dal after scandal: but in matters 
perfectly legal, some of it is not in 
accord with Christian ‘ethics: and 
even in apparently harmless ex- 
ploitation, matters have reached 
such a point of supersaturation 
that protesting articles are written 
about it in the conservative maga- 
zines, such as “Getting Off the 
Bandwagon” in Harper’s for Janu- 
ary, 1927. We have declared for 
prohibition, but hypocrisy and il- 
legality have been added to intem- 
perance. We are jazz-ridden, the 
syncopated music only a symbol of 
something worse. We revel in tab- 
loid papers, indecent plays and 
novels, and sex-dominated trials 
whose recorded testimony is often 
too flagrantly nasty even for the 
frantic pages of The Daily Squealer. 
We have encouraged authors and 
playwrights who preach gospels of 
disintegration and dirt. These are 
not Christian evidences. 


Meanwhile the Catholic Church is 
with us, faced not only with these 
manifestations of a decaying spirit- 
ual life, but enduring a bombard- 
ment of bigotry and insolence pecu- 
liarly American, because only in 
this country has the Ku-Klux Klan 
existed with its marked ignorance of 
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historical Christianity, and its sac- 
ramental and supernatural aspects. 
Substituted for these are the thump- 
ings of the pulpit cushion by some 
reverend gentleman who identifies 
the Church with the Scarlet Woman 
of the Apocalypse, and stigmatizes 
all the time which elapsed between 
the beginning of the Christian era 
and the day of Luther and Calvin 
as a dark hiatus of imposture. 
“They pay to have their sins for- 
given, these Papists. They worship 
idols. They think the Virgin Mary 
is greater than God. They pay in 
advance to have a murder wiped off 
their slate. They have torture 
chambers under their churches and 
guns stored there for future massa- 
cres. They mean to establish the in- 
quisition on Bunker Hill and to 
have the Pope land on Plymouth 
Rock. My brethren will we suffer 
the heathen to possess the land? We 
will not. Do you wish to keep your 
thumbs from being screwed? Down 
with the Catholics! Chase them 
with Jews and negroes from our 
fair land.” 

Such balderdash, but slightly, if 
at all exaggerated, is presented 
from certain pulpits throughout the 
country, or passed from mouth to 
mouth, as the concocted “oath” of 
the Knights of Columbus was printed 
by its fabricators and circulated 
among people ignorant enough to 
accept it as a genuine document. 

What can be done to protect the 
Protestant himself from this mali- 
cious folly? How can the Church 
meet not only bigotry—often so 
foolish that it defeats its own ends 
—but that great wave of indiffer- 
entism always at flood tide in a land 
where business and commercial in- 
terests are all absorbing: and the 
more menacing wave of active infi- 
delity, the harsh cry from tormented 
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Russia, echoing in many hearts 
here: the strident cry from the fast- 
nesses of Mexico to have no more 
religion in this world forever. Down 
with creeds, churches, priests, and 
sacraments! Let reason reign and 
the right of a man to compel his 
brother to learn the lock step of 
standardized humanity. 

Incalculable good is always being 
done by the Church through Her 
missions—aided now by radio—and 
through the unlimited activities of 
holy and faithful priests. Their 
part in making the United States a 
Christian nation is wholly in ac- 
cord with Christ’s words, “By their 
fruits you shall know them.” 

But a great responsibility rests 
also with the Catholic layman. His 
first and greatest privilege is to 
bring forth such fruit of holiness, 
gentleness, purity, patience that his 
divine sanction will shine through 
his life. “See how these Christians 
love one another” was the comment 
which changed the Roman Empire 
at the hour of its deepest corruption. 

Much can be accomplished also 
by the Catholic layman in his inter- 
course with Protestants—usually 
far more ready than he is to chal- 
lenge and argue: and unless the 
priest is a mission priest he is as a 
rule not as much in contact with 
Protestants as the member of his 
flock who is out in the world in 
daily communication with all sorts 
and conditions of men. When they 
challenge his Faith and question 
his claims it is well, indeed, then if 
his devoutness is reénforced by a 
knowledge of history and by that 
broad and sane spirit of charity and 
common sense which the Church 
brings to Her interpretation of high 
mysteries. 

The Catholic cannot expect the 
Protestant to be interested in what 
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might be called the “side issues” 
of the Faith: and sometimes it is 
through a certain type of Catholic’s 
overemphasis on these that people 
outside the Church are repelled and 
chilled. The rosary is a wonderful 
aid to devotion and concentration 
but unless the Protestant is familiar 
with prayer beads the world over, 
he is not likely to believe that he 
is being shown a universal symbol 
of aid to prayer and meditation: 
rather an invention, as he puts it, 
“of idolators of Mary.” Why trouble 
him in the beginning with the ro- 
sary, or with scapulars in which he 
naturally does not see the symbol- 
in-little of vast Orders of dedicated 
men moving with lighted faces and 
bared feet through the shadows of 
this world—a fragment of the man- 
tle of St. Francis or St. Dominic— 
but only a piece of cloth which he 
wonders that his friend can wear. 
Why trouble him with the scapular 
before he has grasped the wonder 
of the living Body of Christ? 

In the same way he should not be 
burdened with legends of the saints, 
concerning the authenticity of some 
of which even Catholic hagiologists 
are doubtful and leave it an open 
question for the temperament or 
discretion of the believers. The 
Protestant should not be led to 
miracle-working shrines before he 
has grasped even the least of the 
great essentials. That Christ is in 
this world in His Church seems even 
to the groping mind like the lifting 
of a mountain into clear air. The 
seeker must first see the mountain 
before he can go to it and examine 
its fruits and flowers, its treasures 
of minerals, its clear refreshing 
streams. 

Speak to the average Protestant 
of the authentic bone of some re- 
vered saint and he will murmur 
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something about an engagement at 
the Grand Central Terminal: and 
will be seen shortly going towards 
the nearest subway station, an in- 
tention of flight arabesqued in every 
movement of his figure. But tell him 
of the great agricultural changes 
wrought in Europe by the Benedic- 
tine Order and he will hear you to 
the end, his attention caught by the 
novel idea that monks are not al- 
ways lazy. 

Speak to him of the canonization 
of St. Joan of Are once condemned 
by a bishop of the Catholic Church 
and again he will listen. Why, it’s 
like the great government of the 
United States reversing the decision 
of a senator. He can understand 
that! The Church then is not a 
secret society of automatons, having 
the lifeless motions of figures strung 
on wires. 
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Tell him that even in the opinion 
of Protestant scholars and histo- 
rians the Jesuits were the only 
people who ever really understood 
the American Indian, and made un- 
paralleled efforts to help him, even 
laying down their lives in this cause, 
and he will listen and believe. De- 
votion carried to the climax of 
martyrdom he can understand and 
revere. 

Speak to him of any of these large 
aspects of the onward movement of 
a vast Spiritual Body and he will 
listen. But bring forward the lesser 
matters, the charming accidents of 
the way, the beautiful private devo- 
tions of the pilgrims and his atten- 
tion flags. Why shouldn’t it? He 
must see first the Mountain to which 
the way leads. 

And when the air is clear with 
charity he will see it. 





SHE WAS A ROSE. 


By GEORGE LAWRENCE ANDREWS. 


SHE was a rose in the garden Life, 
A silken bud loved by sun and dew; 

But death came with his sharp, snipping knife, 
And what care I now that skies are blue? 


White, filmy dresses she wore in spring, 
Went lightly stepping about the street. 

I heed not birds that come back to sing, 
But listen for her returning feet. 


A crumpled and brittle butterfly, 
A roseleaf wafted upon the breeze 
Are helpless to winds and death defy— 
As lovely was she, as frail as these. 
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By RoBerT MAUGHAN. 


E visitor to Orléans will not 

tarry long before he is vividly 
impressed with the living memory 
of La Pucelle, and her famous vic- 
tory there five centuries ago. A 
walk down the straight and wide 
rue de la République with its mod- 
ern shops, banks and offices, will 
bring to view the many statuettes 
and pictures of “The Maid” shown 
in the shop windows; a reminder 
that people are still buying these 
souvenirs of what happened as long 
ago as the fifteenth century. The 
walk will soon bring us to the Place 
du Martroi, then, as now, the cen- 
ter of the city’s activities. Its banks, 
hotels and cafés surround the prin- 
cipal statue of the town. It is by 
Foyatier and was dedicated May 8, 
1855. Here she is seated on her 
great war charger and with sword 
in hand she looks heavenward as 
if thanking Divine Providence for 
the victory. Around the base of 
the monument are bronze reliefs by 
Vital Dubray of the great events of 
her life, the visions at Domrémy, 
her departure from Vaucouleurs, 
her meeting with the Dauphin of 
France at Chinon, her entry into 
Orléans, the assault on the fort des 
Tourelles, the coronation of the 
Dauphin at Reims as Charles VII., 
her wounding at the attack on Paris, 
her capture before Compiégne, her 
imprisonment in Rouen, and then 
the terrible end there by fire in the 
Vieux Marché. This beautiful monu- 
ment showing a fine sense of re- 
straint is thought by some to be 


historically inaccurate in that it pic- 
tures Jeanne with the long tresses 
of a seventeen year old girl, whereas 
all historical records describe her 
as with hair cut like a boy’s during 
the time of her campaigns.. The 
striking thought that comes as we 
look at the monument is that Jeanne 
rode through this Place du Martroi 
many times during her short stay 
in the city. On the day of her first 
great triumph, May 8, 1429, when 
the English gave up the siege of 
Orléans and retreated, she would 
naturally have to ride across this 
site of her present monument to 
reach the Cathedral Church of 
Sainte Croix for the service of 
thanksgiving for the great victory. 
She would leave her house of so- 
journ in rue due Tabour, cross 
the Place du Martroi, and continue 
by the street now called rue Jeanne 
d’Arc up to the portal of the church. 

To-day, we are fortunate if, in 
the late afternoon when a bright 
sun is in the west, we look upon 
the beautiful cathedral that stands 
upon the very ground trodden by 
Jeanne in the days of her first suc- 
cess. The structure in which Jeanne 
gave praise was burned by the Cal- 
vinists in 1568 and the present mag- 
nificent cathedral was built on the 
site of the old church of which only 
a few walls remained. The present 
cathedral was in part planned by 
the celebrated architect Mansard 
and by his successors less known to 
the general world. Its highly deco- 
rated facade flanked by magnificent 
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Gothic towers form a brilliant pic- 
ture in the westering sun. It is now 
the great religious monument to St. 
Jeanne d’Are. She dominates the 
beautiful and holy place. Her 
marble statue above the high altar, 
holding her victorious banner aloft, 
and her hands clasped in prayer, 
emphasizes the spiritual side of her 
remarkable career, and the great 
windows picture in vivid colors the 
history of her life. In the chapel 
especially dedicated to her is a 
bronze tablet that she would gladly 
from her great soul have placed in 
her own sanctuary. This tablet is 
stated to be “To the Glory of God, 
and in memory of One Million Dead 
of the British Empire who fell in 
the Great War; and the greater part 
of whom rest in France.” Jeanne 
never hated the English, but always 
wished them happiness in their own 
land. 

If we retrace our steps to the 
Place du Martroi and turn to the 
right at rue du Tabour, we will find 
at No. 35 the very place in which 
Jeanne lived during her stay in Or- 
léans. This house now looks like 
the old cross-timbered houses that 
are still found as dwellings in Rouen 
and other old towns of France. The 
tablet on its facade records that 


Le XXIX, Avril MCCCCXXIX. 

Jeanne d’Arc 

Entrant dans Orléans pour en faire 
lever le siége 

Fut regue en cet hétel par Jacques 

Boucher 
Trésorier général du duché 
Elle y demeura jusqu’d la déliver- 
ance de la Ville. 


Le Ill. Octobre MCCCCXLVIII. 
Charles VII 
y fit séjour en souvenir de la 
Pucelle. 
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(On April 29, 1429, Jeanne d’Arc 
entering the City of Orléans to raise 
the siege, was received in this house 
by Jacques Boucher, Treasurer Gen- 
eral of the duchy. Here she dwelt 
until the deliverance of the city. 
On October 3, 1448, Charles VII. 
made a visit here in memory of La 
Pucelle.) 


The building now standing at No. 
35 is almost wholly the work of 
restoration done in the style of the 
fifteenth century; but small parts 
of the original walls are there en- 
closed in the plaster and panels of 
the newer work. Here we have the 
rare pleasure of being within the 
very walls and on the very ground 
where Jeanne dwelt. Here she 
lived from April 29 to May 9, 1429, 
as the guest of Jacques Boucher 
who was Treasurer of the Duchy 
of Orléans at the time. Here Jeanne 
occupied the same sleeping chamber 
with Charlotte Boucher, the young 
daughter of the master of the house. 
The solicitude and reverence with 
which the very few objects that re- 
main are cared for, is emphasized 
when an original pillar of the an- 
cient chimney piece, with the Gothic 
capital, is pointed out and vouched 
for by the Dominican sister in 
charge. This stone pillar is not 
now part of the house but stands 
aside in a prominent place as some- 
thing sacrosanct. No doubt Jeanne 
in her sojourn there leaned against 
this very pillar when she advised 
with and gave her military plans to 
Dunois, d’Alengon and the other 
leaders of the French army. In 
the inner courtyard we find the old 
well from which was drawn the 
water for her supper meal on the 
night of May 7, 1429, after the fort 
des Tourelles was captured. The well 
is vouched for as the original but 
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the upper wall and the artistic iron- 


work that surmounts it are admit- 
tedly new. The record says that she 
had only some slices of bread and 
“some reddened water” for that re- 
past, meaning the water from this 
well was reddened with the red wine 
of the place. 

It was from this very house, No. 
35 rue du Tabour, that very early 
in the morning of Saturday, May 7, 
1429, and after attending Holy 
Mass, she started for the battle that 
freed stricken Orléans from the be- 
siegers. One needs but little im- 
agination to picture her in her ar- 
mor of burnished steel, mounting 
her white war horse in the narrow 
street, and joined there by Count 
Dunois, La Hire, John de Metz and 
her military escort. She rode to 
the Place du Martroi and then by 
a southeasterly route to the Loire 
where the boats were waiting to 
carry her across the river. We 
need not follow her all the way, for 
it would be hard to trace. The little 
marshy islands that she crossed 
that day may not be the same little 
islands that we now see; the river 
Loire, in its floods and currents, has 
changed many things in these five 
centuries. We find her again that 
day near sunset before the embank- 
ment or boulevard as it was called, 
that protected the southern side of 
the fort des Tourelles, the strongest 
position held by the English forces. 
It was hard fighting then, and the 
Maid’s help was needed. But here 
an English archer shot an arrow 
with such force it pierced her ar- 
mor and gave a grevious wound, as 
she had predicted. 

This place is marked to-day by a 
marble column surmounted by a 
bronze cross and a wreath of thorns. 
The inscription carved on the ped- 
estal reads: 








En mémoire 
De Jeanne d’Arc dite La Pucelle 
Pieuse héroine qui 
Le 8 Mai 1429 
Dedans ce méme lieu 
Sauva, par sa valeur, 
La ville, la France et son Roi. 
(In memory of Jeanne d’Arc, 
called La Pucelle, saintly heroine, 
who on May 8, 1429, in this very 
place, saved by her valor the city, 
France and her King.) 


The pains of the wound made by 
the English arrow were allayed with 
“olive oil and lard.” After retiring 
for prayer Jeanne again went for- 
ward into combat and fought until 
the victory was won. She and her 
forces returned by the bridge as she 
foretold. But the present stone 
bridge now called Pont George V. 
although an ancient one, is not the 
bridge crossed by Jeanne that day. 
The bridge she crossed after the vic- 
tory was about 200 yards east of 
Pont George V. We can to-day find 
the ruins of the north towers of fort 
des Tourelles which stood in part on 
the southerly end of the old bridge 
and formed a fortified bridgehead. 
Here at the remnants of the old 
towers standing at the north end 
of rue Croix de la Pucelle, at the 
riverside, we find a tablet reading: 


Ici sont les restes de deux tours 
Qui flanquaient l’entrée du fort des 
Tourelles 
Le 7 Mai 1429 
De cette rive Jeanne d’Arc attaqua 
ce fort 
Occupé par les Anglais les bouta 
hors 
Et rentra le soir a Orléans par le 
pont. 

Le lendemain 8 Mai 
Les Anglais levérent le Siége 
d’ Orléans. 
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(Here are the remains of two 
towers which flanked the entrance 
to the fort des Tourelles. On May 
7, 1429, from this shore Jeanne 
d’Arc attacked this fort occupied by 
the English and drove them out, and 
in the evening she reéntered Or- 
léans by the bridge. The next day, 
May 8, the English raised the siege 
of Orléans.) 


Another hall of memories of 
“The Maid” is the Musée de Jeanne 
d’Are on rue du Tabour at Num- 
bers 13 and 15. This was the dwell- 
ing of a wealthy bourgeois Eaverte 
Hatte, built in 1529 and restored to 
its present beautiful state in 1909. 
Owing to the efforts of Abbé Des- 
noyers, an interesting collection has 
been permanently preserved there of 
copies of the many statues of La 
Pucelle, of idealized pictures of her 
in combat and in prayer, banners 
carried by her in battle, constructed 
from the descriptions in the chron- 
icles of her time, and other histo- 
rical objects. The capable and in- 
telligent custodian will explain with 
much pleasure all the special fea- 
tures of this collection and will 
show you the coats of arms of the 
various nobles who fought with the 
Maid at Orléans. He has his own 
test of the visitor’s knowledge of 
that time. He will point to a cer- 
tain coat of arms showing the “bar 
sinister” and will ask—“whose is 
that?” If you answer, “Count Dunois, 
Bastard of Orléans,” you are wel- 
comed as one who really knows. 
There is a fragment of manuscript 
bearing the signature “Jehanne” and 
this signature but not the text above 
it, is vouched for by the custodian 
as the authentic and “veritable” 
(but not by the book) signature of 
Jeanne. While the old spelling of 
the name is proper enough, we have 
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to remember that all historical 
records report her as unable to read, 
or even to write her name. The in- 
famous “Abjuration” procured by 
certain recreant French clerics at 
Rouen, by threats of a fiery death, 
was signed with her cross mark, 
and it may be safely assumed that 
her persecutors would insist on her 
written signature if such could be 
obtained. There is no doubt that 
she assented in form to the “Ab- 
juration” for she tells us that after 
that act St. Margaret and St. Cath- 
erine appeared before her in prison 
and told her it was a sinful act. 
Hence there is room for respectful 
doubt whether in fact the hand of 
Jeanne wrote this signature shown 
in the Musée. The most reliable 
historical records speak of her as 
writing several letters; one in par- 
ticular to Lord Talbot in command 
of the English forces, demanding 
his surrender, and another to the 
Duke of Burgundy begging him to 
join the King of France and swear 
allegiance. But these were written, 
as all agree, by secretaries who acted 
as amanuenses and took the very 
language of the heroine. There are 
facsimiles of some of the letters 
written by the secretaries in the col- 
lection. 

Any mention of Orléans reminds 
us of the extraordinary character 
who saved it in 1429. Yet as early 
as 451 a. p. the town was protected 
by another militant saint, St. Aig- 
nan, then Bishop of Orléans, who 
led the inhabitants in battle against 
Attila and repelled his ferocious at- 
tack. His fame still lives in the 
Church of St. Aignan on rue Coligny 
and in the memorials found in some 
of the public buildings. But the 
fame of “The Maid of Orléans” is 
world-wide and perpetual, and be- 
gins in and centers in that old town. 
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She disclaimed any personal merit 
and always said that she did only 
as she was “commanded by the 
King of Heaven,” and that victory 
was assured if the “King of Heaven” 
was obeyed. There was as much 
of sacramental confession as there 
was of burnishing and sharpening 
of swords and lances, in prepara- 
tion for battle. Her white banner 
was embroidered with the words 
“Jesus—Maria” and with a repre- 
sentation of Christ. The clergy ad- 
vanced with her, chanting hymns 
and heartening the soldiers by their 
fearless exposure. This spiritual or 
mystical element of her extraordi- 
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nary career has been but scantily 
discussed in the hundreds of vol- 
umes written about her. But a re- 
cent book by Canon Justin Rousseil, 
ably translated by Rev. Joseph 
Murphy, S.J., gives a scholarly ex- 
position of this side of the Maid. 
It is to a large extent a scientific, 
psychological study and has been 
commended by Marshal Foch and 
the Bishop of Orléans. She was not 
a saint of the cloister, nor an ascetic 
hermit of the desert. She was a 
saint in armor with sword and ban- 
ner, gracing the streets of Orléans 
with extraordinary holiness and ex- 
alted patriotism. 


THE RHYMESTER. 


By Layton A. WATERS. 


Tue rhymester heard of a quiet brook 
Where poems might be made; 

So he took his pen, his ink and his book 
And he came to ply his trade. 


Slow brook, soft sun, and nodding tree, 
Like a painting of ancient times:— 
All Nature’s heart was there to see, 
But the rhymer kept to his rhymes. 


And then a bird began to sing 
Where the trees and heavens meet: 
*Twas not a lark, nor a nightingale, 
And yet its song was sweet;— 


So sweet, although it had no word, 
As it fell from the airy bower, 

That the rhymer wondered, and listened, nor stirred 
For a long enchanted hour. 


And when at dusk he turned him ’round 
Homeward, still loth to part, 

His verses were scattered on the ground 
But a poem was in his heart. 











REVISION OF THE ANGLICAN PRAYER BOOK. 


By J. F. SCHOLFIELD. 


‘OR sixty years the ecclesiastical 

authorities of the Provinces of 
Canterbury and York have had the 
bogy of church reform, in some 
shape or other, hanging like a 
thundercloud in the Anglican sky. 
Naturally and inevitably, a Royal 
Commission (in 1867) was the start- 
ing point. Even two generations 
ago the startling contradictions be- 
tween the various religions that 
claim, each of them, to be the gen- 
uine faith and practice of the Estab- 
lished Church, had become so vivid- 
ly apparent that a certain number 
of people (not the wisest, we im- 
agine) came to the conclusion that 
“something must be done.” For 
many years, however, the cloud only 
threatened; there were some futile 
growlings of thunder, like the dis- 
graceful Public Worship Act of 
1874, and the obviously bad law of 
a majority of the Judicial Commit- 
tee of the Privy Council in the “Rids- 
dale Judgment,” but except for the 
harassing of a few clergymen and 
their congregations—and this al- 
ways directed against poor parishes, 
where the best work was being done 
—nothing of the slightest impor- 
tance happened. 

In 1906, however, “Letters of 
Business” were issued by the Crown 
(i.e. the Government of the day) 
to the two Provincial Convocations, 
directing them to embark on such 
suggested legislation as might—if 
accepted by Parliament — bring 
British Anglicanism into something 


I. 


like uniformity of ceremonial, if 
not of belief. For twenty-one years 
the Houses of Convocation have 
been leisurely considering the mat- 
ter, and the result was published 
in the draft of the new Protestant 
Prayer Book put forth by the 
bishops (with two or three dissen- 
tients) in February. 

The whole matter is of course one 
of purely domestic policy for our 
separated brethren themselves to 
settle. It is interesting, however, 
for Catholics and other outsiders, 
to watch the current of opinion in 
the Established Church. A certain 
number of English Nonconformists, 
who are given to imagining that 
other people’s business is their own, 
have made themselves conspicuous 
by claiming a right to interfere; 
and one Free Church gentleman de- 
clared that, in his judgment, the 
bishops should have submitted the 
Revised Book to the “Supreme 
Courts of the Free Churches”! 

Among the thirty-nine diocesan 
bishops of the Establishment, only 
four are left of those who held the 
Episcopal dignity in 1906. As at 
present constituted the Bench is a 
curious study. At its head is the 
greatest diplomatist that Anglican- 
ism has ever known, one, indeed, 
of the great diplomatists of the 
world. Dr. Randall Davidson, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and Primate, 
has steered the Anglican bark for 
nearly a quarter of a century with 
consummate skill. He is univer- 
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sally liked and respected; no party 
can make the slightest claim to him 
as their own man; he was lately de- 
scribed as an adept in sitting on the 
fence—and he manages to keep his 
seat without a tremor. No one 
knows what he personally believes 
or disbelieves, approves or disap- 
proves. Of the other Anglican prel- 
ates, the Archbishop of York and 
three or four bishops (London, St. 
Albans, Truro and perhaps two 
others) are “Anglo-Catholic” in be- 
lief and sympathy, though they are 
very careful not to give themselves 
away too readily! Three others are 
Protestants of the old school; the 
bishops of Durham and Birming- 
ham are advanced Modernists, 
though it would be unjust to put 
even Dr. Henson on the same ex- 
treme level (of almost apparent 
agnosticism) as Dr. Barnes, who is 
also an ultra-Erastian. The re- 
mainder of the thirty-nine are most- 
ly “moderate High Churchmen,” 
with a sprinkling of comparatively 
orthodox Broad Churchmen, of 
whom Dr. Temple of Manchester is 
the able and outstanding leader. 
The bishops of course have both 
to initiate, and in theory to decide, 
the content and form of any meas- 
ure that concerns Anglican belief 
and worship. It was obvious be- 
forehand, therefore, that the draft 
of the revised service-book proceed- 
ing from so variegated a Bench of 
prelates would be a compromise. 
What was not so obvious is the pre- 
ponderant influence of Modernist 
theology. To one sop thrown to 
the Anglo-Catholics and the Low 
Churchmen a whole plateful is pro- 
vided for the hungry Modernist. 


Il. 


Before briefly considering the 
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draft in the light of the three main 
currents of Anglican opinion— 
“schools of thought” as they are 
euphemistically and most menda- 
ciously styled—it seems well to 
glance at the whole alternative book 
from a literary and liturgical stand- 
point. The present book, which 
dates from 1662, is not put out of 
action by the new provisions; either 
is to be of equal authority, and a 
curious permission is given to mix 
the two within certain limits. Ap- 
parently neither is to be published 
separately; the combination is of- 
ficially described as “the Composite 
Book,” and unofficially by a London 
newspaper as the “Take-your-choice 
Prayer Book”! 

That here and there literary skill 
is evident in the new forms we 
should not at all deny; but on the 
whole the level seems indefinitely 
lower than that of the old book. 
An example of this occurs in the 
suggested shortened form of exhor- 
tation and general confession at 
Morning and Evening Prayer, to 
take the place almost entirely of the 
present long and dreary forms, 
which date from 1552. The new 
forms are extremely pious, but the 
wording recalls the dreadful man- 
uals for “family prayers” which 
were popular (or at all events wide- 
ly used) two or three generations 
ago. There is not space for detailed 
criticism, but the English often 
halts; here and there an archaism 
(like “ye” for “you”) is quite un- 
necessarily introduced into the new 
edition, while on the other hand the 
grand old English “with my body I 
thee worship” in the marriage serv- 
ice is watered down into “with my 
body I thee honour’! There might 
have been some excuse for this in 
our grandfathers’ time but, in Eng- 
land at any rate, “worship” has 
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come back to its old wide meaning, 
and no longer connotes a religious 
function only. 

Perhaps the most serious literary 
offense is the retention of “which” 
for “who” in the Our Father. Other 
Protestant service-books (as in 
America and Scotland) made the 
change a century and a half ago. 
Even in the sixteenth century such 
a use of the neuter relative was be- 
coming archaic and its retention 
now is indefensible. Devotionally, 
too, many Protestants dislike it in- 
tensely and make the change delib- 
erately. 


Til. 


Liturgically—apart at present 
from all questions of doctrine—the 
new book might have been a far 
better production. Like the old it 
sins by an atmosphere of heaviness 
in many places. There is a super- 
fluity of rubrics which seem more 
suited for incorporation into canon 
law. Ordinary church-goers do not 
want their manual of prayer bur- 
dened with continual directions that 
have no connection with their devo- 
tions. This is not of course a new 
fault in the Anglican formularies, 
but the opportunity might have been 
taken to mend it. 

Some of the rubrical directions 
fail in dignity, like the “general 
rubric” prefixed to the Morning and 
Evening Prayer. At any rate the 
Our Father ought to precede the 
first versicle, unless the parson is 
supposed to say it secreto. And 
what a chance the revisers had of 
abolishing in the reformed book the 
whole introduction of Scripture sen- 
tences, exhortation, confession and 
so-called absolution; a shortened 
form of the two latter might have 
been confined to the evening service. 
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But to begin, as the liturgical icono- 
clasts of 1552 ordained, the substi- 
tute for the Divine Office with 
Scripture sentences and an exhorta- 
tion, is without precedent or seem- 
liness. 

A more serious liturgical bétise, 
which also dates from 1552, is the 
retention of the Gloria in the com- 
munion service at the end of the 
function. The first Protestant 
Prayer Book, of 1549, showed more 
elementary sense of liturgical fit- 
ness in this and a number of other 
things. Another lost opportunity 
was that of restoring the interces- 
sions for the living (and the dead) 
to their proper place in the canon, 
and of putting the confession, etc., 
immediately before the people’s 
communion. The rite provided in 
1549 was altogether a better pro- 
duction, though intensely Protestant 
by its omission of every, or almost 
every, allusion to the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice, and by the express pro- 
hibition of the elevation. The Arch- 
bishop of York was anxious for its 
restoration en bloc, in place of any 
new form; but we are confident that 
His Grace would have made it a con- 
dition that the prohibition men- 
tioned above was abolished! 

Many changes appear, however, 
which are a distinct liturgical ad- 
vance on the- book of 1662. It is a 
pity that the Introits were not re- 
stored, and the introductory Our 
Father and prayer (which form part 
of the priest’s Preparatio ad Mis- 
sam) removed from the inappro- 
priate place they occupy; but the 
Kyries are permitted in place of the 
Decalogue; the Dominus vobiscum 
is frequently inserted; the Gloria 
and Creed may be omitted except 
on Sundays and Holydays; the 
bishop of the diocese is to be prayed 
for by name (after his Majesty the 
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King, of course!); Proper Prefaces 
for Epiphany, Maundy Thursday, 
Our Lady’s Feasts, the Apostles’ 
Days, and the Dedication of a 
church, are provided in addition to 
the present Prefaces; the Benedic- 
tus follows the Sanctus, and the Our 
Father and the Pax conclude the 
canon. A very great gain, also, is 
the provision of proper Epistles (or 
Lessons) and Gospels for every day 
in Lent, in most cases identical with 
our own for the various days. 

In the Baptismal Office a very dig- 
nified Preface, with the proper in- 
troduction, precedes the prayer for 
the blessing of the water; such 
blessing is only to be performed 
when required, which makes one 
think that some at least of their 
lordships must have had in their 
minds the ceremonies of Holy Sat- 
urday and the Vigil of Pentecost. 

Liturgically, therefore, the draft 
is an improvement in many points 
on the book of 1662; but, without 
touching on controverted beliefs, it 
could have been a great deal better. 


IV. 


We turn now to the most serious 
aspect of the revision: its state- 
ments, omissions, or implications 
with regard to doctrine. The bishops 
expressly claim that no doctrinal 
change whatever is made by the 
new order, and we are sure that they 
honestly believe this; but it seems 
impossible for a student outside the 
Anglican fold, who looks at the 
whole question academically and 
belongs to none of the contending 
parties, to agree with their lord- 
ships. It is quite true that no par- 


son or layman need change any- 
thing of his own belief; but he cer- 
tainly will have, if the changes be- 
come law, to allow that his coreli- 
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gionists have an acknowledged 
“place in the sun” which they had 
not before. This applies chiefly to 
the Modernist party, for both Anglo- 
Catholics and Puritans, by skillful 
manipulation, and explaining away 
or boldly ignoring certain features 
in the old services, can use the 1662 
book without any particular dis- 
tress, as they have been doing for 
so long. 

The Low Churchmen are con- 
ciliated (or would be, if they were 
not, many of them, such difficult 
people to deal with!) by permission 
to use prayers of their own com- 
posing at the end of the choir of- 
fices; by the rubric allowing the ad- 
ministration of the communion with 
the words prescribed to a “railful” 
instead of individually; and by the 
express recognition of the grotesque 
raiment known as “surplice, scarf, 
and hood,” which, though used al- 
most universally for three centuries, 
were never formally sanctioned, ex- 
cept that the surplice took the place 
of the chasuble in the book of 1552, 
which scarcely came into use at all. 
On Elizabeth’s accession the vest- 
ments were restored in theory, but 
the use of them was never enforced; 
nor was it after the revisers of 1662 
had reénacted the “Ornaments Rub- 
ric.” A further sop to the Low 
Churchmen is the insistence on the 
“Declaration on Kneeling,” which 
contains indeed a possible loophole 
for our “Anglo” friends to escape 
the uncompromising denial of the 
Presence of Christ in the Eucharist 
which its original framers un- 
doubtedly meant to impose on the 
Protestant Church. As if in de- 
fiance of the ancient faith this dec- 
laration in the new book is printed 
in larger and heavier type! In spite 
of these various concessions to tra- 
ditional Protestant feeling and prac- 
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tice, a large section of the party is 
filling columns of the secular press 
with denunciations of the draft, and 
abuse of the bishops, because other 
people have been considered as well 
as themselves. 


V. 


In the draft as it first stood there 
was little substantial gain for the 
“Anglos.” A number of the liturgi- 
cal modifications would of course 
appeal to them more than to the 
other parties; but the “enrich- 
ment,” as it is called with wearying 
iteration, is only here and there of 
any value to them. It is a satisfac- 
tion, no doubt, to have definite 
prayers for the dead printed in the 
service-book, also a commemora- 
tion of the saints in the communion 
service and for optional use else- 
where; Our Lady is mentioned by 
name, but there is no petition for a 
share in the merits and intercession 
of those who reign with Christ. It 
is also perhaps encouraging to the 
advanced High Churchmen to have 
the Mass vestments recognized by 
a special rubric, and to find reserva- 
tion of the elements for private com- 
munions expressly provided for; on 
this last point there will be some- 
thing more to say. But all these— 
reservation, prayers for the dead, 
and the Mass vestments—were se- 
cured a generation and much more 
ago, for all practical purposes. The 
bishops have in each case merely 
endorsed the end of a spent con- 
troversy. The same applies to the 
use of wafer bread and the mixed 
chalice, both of which are recog- 
nized. On the other hand, some of 
the most objectionable rubrics of 
the old book have been carried over 
to the new. The Altar is still styled 
“the Table,” and it may stand “in 
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the body of the church,” presum- 
ably lengthways, an abuse of which 
the most extreme Puritans in these 
days do not avail themselves. The 
“four or three at the least” required 
as the minimum of communicants 
is made still more objectionable by 
making the number required de- 
pend on the will of the individual 
parson; a new rubric requires the 
whole service to be said “in a dis- 
tinct and audible voice”; the alms 
are (as at present) ordered to be 
placed on the altar, surely a most 
indecent arrangement, ignored in 
many churches; Sundays and Holy- 
days with no communion are con- 
templated as at least possible; there 
is no direction as to the ablutions, 
which are taken in every Anglican 
church not in Puritan hands; and, 
worst of all, if the “consecrated 
bread or wine” fall short a single 
“consecration” is permitted. Even 
in 1662 we do not find anything 
quite so bad. By a wise toleration, 
however, the parson’s individual 
ceremonial is left absolutely free. 

As they stood at first the rubrics 
proscribed all reservation except for 
the sick, and not even for them ex- 
cept on the days when the public 
service is said in church; perpetual 
reservation being only sanctioned 
“if the bishop shall so permit.” So 
much dissatisfaction was mani- 
fested that by the final draft, though 
episcopal license is still necessary, 
the bishop is required to grant such 
license unless in some exceptional 
case, and it is implied that he must 
give his reasons for refusal. Also, 
one of the new rubrics can be read 
as implying that communion may 
be given out of the public service to 
others beside the sick. And instead 
of the bishop giving orders as‘ to 
how and where the sacrament is 
reserved—it might be in the sacristy 
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cupboard or a table drawer in some 
dioceses !—there is a careful direc- 
tion for the use of an ambry “in the 
north wall of the sanctuary or of 
the chapel,” “or some other place 
approved by the bishop,” apparent- 
ly sanctioning the possible use of 
tabernacles, and also as to the cus- 
tody of the key, and the renewal 
of the sacrament at least once a 
week. But, contrary to the usage 
of hundreds of Anglican parishes, 
and to the intense inconvenience of 
both parson and communicants 
(not to mention the defiance of 
primitive custom) the reservation is 
to be in both kinds. 

Another, more technical point, 
which has caused much uneasiness 
is the insertion in the new canon 
of an Epiklesis, or Invocation of the 
Holy Ghost to perform the change 
of the elements after the recitation 
of Our Lord’s consecrating words. 
This is of course the position it 
holds in every one of the great Ori- 
ental Liturgies and is therefore ab- 
solutely Catholic; as our present 
Holy Father has reminded us so 
emphatically, all the Liturgies sanc- 
tioned by the Church for the offer- 
ing of the Holy Sacrifice are of 
equally venerable authority. But 
the mentality of East and West dif- 
fers, and for those who have not 
the infallible Church to guide them 
we can quite understand that spirit- 
ual distress may follow on intellec- 
tual perplexity. The strong feeling 
on the subject, warmly expressed by 
the London Church Times, may pos- 
sibly endanger the acceptance of 
the new book altogether. 

It has been necessary to discuss 
the “Anglo” position from their, not 
our own, standpoint. But such 
necessity always leaves a renewed 
sense of profound regret for our 
friends outside the Civitas Dei. They 
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are so much in earnest and have so 
much faith and real piety that it is 
pathetic to know that, do what they 
will in the way of liturgical restora- 
tion or ceremonial development, 
their communion service can never 
be the “Clean Oblation” of the Holy 
Mass, nor that which they reserve 
in their tabernacles the Most Holy 
Sacrament. To us, all this work of 
“revision,” be it for good or evil, is 
so much plowing of the sand. 


VI. 


By far the most momentous con- 
trast between the old service-book 
and the new lies in deliberate ac- 
commodation to the demands of so- 
called “Liberal” thought. The re- 
vision, with all its concessions to 
Puritan prejudice and Anglo-Cath- 
olic liturgical knowledge, is simply 
a Modernist triumph. The “Lib- 
eral” section of Anglicanism, like 
the others, is a composite party of 
various gradations. The “right 
wing” consists of parsons like the 
compilers of a suggested revision 
known from its cover as “The Grey 
Book,” which was circulated before 
the bishops had spoken. This sec- 
tion, while comparatively orthodox 
on certain fundamental points, is 
unmistakably, if mildly, modern- 
istic in its whole atmosphere. Allied 
more or less to these are the “neo- 
evangelicals,” who seem to have a 
good deal more of the “neo” than 
of the “evangelical” about their gen- 
eral standpoint. At a recent Prot- 
estant meeting in London a retired 
bishop of the old-fashioned Low 
Church type warned his coreligion- 
ists of this drift, which is making 
the orthodox Protestant more and 
more of a rarity in Great Britain. 
By orthodox in this connection we 
mean one who believes with the 

















Catholic Church as to the Incarna- 
tion of the Eternal Son, His Birth 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary through 
the power of the Holy Ghost, His 
work of Redemption by His Sacred 
Passion, His Resurrection, Ascen- 
sion, and His Return to judge the 
living and the dead. Even a gen- 
eration ago the average Protestant 
took these for divinely-revealed 
truths. Now the great majority, it 
is to be feared, of the old evangeli- 
cal party have passed by a huge 
dogmatic landslide into the Modern- 
ist ranks. What may be called the 
center of the party is only Christian 
in a very modified sense, and the 
left wing, which becomes more and 
more outspoken, seems to be bend- 
ing rapidly to a position that a Cath- 
olic can barely regard as theistic. 

The great majority of Modernists 
have no wish to persecute the other 
parties; most of them have no ob- 
jection to use a great deal of the 
traditional Christian terminology, 
though in many cases giving the old 
language a new and reduced mean- 
ing. As a whole the Modernists 
have given the revision a hearty 
welcome. They rejoice to find the 
use of the Quicumque vult no longer 
obligatory; it remains as a histor- 
ical survival and may be used by 
those who like it! All allusions to 
Old Testament history, such as the 
Flood, the passage of the Red Sea, 
and the stories of the Patriarchs, 
are carefully weeded out as mere 
Babylonian or Hebraic myths. Parts 
of the Psalter are made optional, as 
not being considered consonant 
with twentieth century notions of 
the Divine Justice, or present-day 
softness—dare we say, sloppiness? 
And the doctrine of Original Sin, 
until recently jealously guarded by 
Protestants no less than Catholics, 
was in the bishops’ original draft 
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deliberately scrapped by the exci- 
sion of the clear statement in the 
present book, which runs: 

“Dearly beloved, forasmuch as 
all men are conceived and born in 
sin, and that our Saviour Christ saith 
none can enter into the Kingdom 
of heaven except he be born anew 
of water and the Holy Ghost.” For 
this was substituted: “Beloved in 
Christ Jesus, we are taught in Holy 
Scriptures that God willeth all men 
to be saved, for God is love.” But 
the concession to Modernism proved 
too much for Anglican conviction, 
and now the sentence runs: “See- 
ing that all men are from their 
birth prone to sin, but that God 
willeth, etc.” The leading Angli- 
can newspaper calls this “a typical 
compromise.” Under the circum- 
stances it certainly suggests semi- 
pelagian theology. 

The emphatic declaration in one 
of the prayers in the Marriage 
Service: “Who didst teach that it 
should never be lawful to put 
asunder those whom Thou by Mat- 
rimony hadst made one,” was ex- 
punged in the first draft, but here 
again Anglican feeling was too 
strong, and the indissolubility of 
the Sacrament has been recognized 
by the restoration of the passage 
in the final draft. 

No amount of liturgical “enrich- 
ments,” or of concession to Low 
Church tradition, can blind a care- 
ful student to the fact that the Mod- 
ernist gain has been great and sig- 
nificant, though appreciably less in 
the amended draft presented to the 
Convocations on March 29th. 


VII. 
One other point appears to need 


express mention. Episcopal author- 
ity is much more emphatically in- 
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sisted on in the new forms than by 
the present book. The authority of 
the parochus is correspondingly 
diminished. It may be urged that 
this is an encouraging return to the 
Catholic principle of ecclesiastical 
order and subordination. It might 
conceivably be so to some extent if 
the Established Church, and not the 
Prime Minister for the time being, 
had the control of her episcopal ap- 
pointments, and if the bishops 
themselves were of one belief. By 
the new book immense power is put 
into the hands of each diocesan, 
yet Anglican provincial control does 
not exist, and the only Court of Ap- 
peal is—Cesar! There is no such 
ultimate Court as that which Divine 
Providence has bestowed on the 
Catholic Church. “Roma locuta est: 
causa finita est.” But if an Angli- 
can bishop, or the whole Bench, or 
a State tribunal, speaks, causa nun- 
quam finita est. The controversy 
goes on as merrily as before, usual- 
ly with added acerbity. For what 
spiritual control or sanction stands 
behind any one of these supposed 
authorities? 

Already the Established Church 
is purely Congregational in practice; 
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the Composite Book, as it is drearily 
called (also the “Deposited Book”— 
why all these bizarre titles for the 
New Prayer Book?) will make it so 
in theory as well. An editorial ar- 
ticle in the current Green Quarterly, 
an Anglo-Catholic organ of distinct 
ability and some importance, de- 
fines the Church of England as not 
a single entity, but a League of Reli- 
gions, and looks on this state of 
things as “a priceless asset,” to be 
emphasized and still further de- 
veloped! 

Such an ideal destroys, of course, 
any sense of an Ecclesia docens, or 
of a revealed Deposit of Faith com- 
mitted to her infallible guardian- 
ship. Yet it seems to picture the 
only possible conditions for the 
future of Anglicanism if the system 
is to cohere at all. As a present fact 
it is a collection of contradictions. 
Why not openly acknowledge and 
act on what already exists? 

By a large majority the Convoca- 
tions accepted the Revised Book on 
March 30th. It has now only to be 
submitted to the National Assembly, 
early in July, and to Parliament in 
November. The last word, like the 
first, belongs to Cesar. 











ON THE WALL. 


By MICHAEL V. SIMKOo. 


T was not the right sort of night 
for Kirk’s business. There was 
a moon edging above the cornice of 
a skyscraper; indeed it was no 
larger around than a dinner plate, 
yet the dimensions of the lunar 
sphere on this particular night did 
not impair its tranquil radiance. 
Gentlemen of Kirk’s dubious pro- 
fession never thrill to the pallid 
charms of a moonlit night; perhaps 
a less venturous companion would 
have reconsidered the imperative- 
ness of his unannounced engage- 
ment. 

Nevertheless Kirk’s was not the 
nature to accept such a minor in- 
terference as a wan moon even 
though he pulled his cap a little 
closer over his eyes and drew his 
chin a little deeper into his collar. 
Nor did he retract when another ill 
omen presented itself in the form 
of a stone edifice surmounted by a 
gilded cross which invited the glint 
of the moonbeams. For, to Kirk, a 
Catholic church implied misadven- 
ture, at least, so it always had here- 
tofore. 

To-night Kirk, however, refused 
to succumb to any misgivings. He 
muttered irritably into his turned 
up collar, hesitated before the dark 
doors then, drawing himself up in- 
solently, tossed back his head with 
a sneer and a gutteral mumbling and 
haughtily passed on into the shad- 
ows of the church. So much for ill 
omens! There was his challenge, 
let happen what might. He wel- 
comed the shadows for he began to 
admit that he was aware of a guilty 


sensation; he knew that at one of 
the side altars his patron saint was 
tirelessly supporting the Holy In- 
fant and in the right hand he was 
clasping a staff from which sprouted 
two or three lilies. The flowers 
blossoming on Joseph’s staff always 
enchanted him as a boy and his 
mother would be pressed into serv- 
ice to relate the story regarding the 
miracle. 

“So God showed his choice,” she 
would conclude, “and if we would 
only try to see we would easier 
understand the many signs He puts 
before us.” 

Kirk shrugged his shoulders as 
if to ward off a tender hand. 

“Well, anyway,” he grumbled, 
rubbing his mouth with a coarse 
finger, “I didn’t tip my hat! I 
haven’t got as soft as that!” 

That same admission he made 
several times during his boyhood 
when for the benefit of his com- 
rades_ who submissively greeted 
their teacher in a gentlemanly fash- 
ion he resolutely kept his hands in 
his pockets. A perverted sense of 
the dramatic even at that age man- 
ifested itself and gradually guided 
him into byways different from his 
associates. 

As a rule Kirk never hesitated to 
go a block or more out of his way 
so long as he thereby avoided a 
church. To-night he most certain- 
ly would have traversed ten blocks 
to resist the impulse which urged 
him to lift his unclean fingers: to 
the visor of his dark cap. Yet the 
locality was new to him. In his 
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examination of the Van Hartnor’s 
mansion the day previous he had 
come from the opposite direction. 

A character weaker than Kirk’s 
would have accepted these tokens 
as a warning. To Kirk they only 
aggravated his resoluteness with a 
sort of defiant aggressiveness. In 
twenty minutes, perhaps in ten pro- 
vided the window and the safe re- 
sponded without too much effort, 
in twenty minutes, then, he would 
return by this same avenue, pass 
before this identical edifice of wor- 
ship, and with a toss of his head 
triumphantly move on while the 
booty reposed in an inner pocket of 
an unclean frock coat for which he 
still owed Hirskowitz $3.75. 

And he wouldn’t doff his cap. So 
he told himself with a derisive grin 
much the same as he used when he 
approached a newcomer at school 
while he bore a chip on one shoul- 
der. A church, indeed, to hinder 
his outlined intention! 

“The way I feel t’ night,” he mut- 
tered, rubbing his mouth again, 
“nothin’ cud block me! Nothin’— 
not even ten bulls, I’m tellin’ the 
whole world!” 

Still his bombastic observation 
was scarcely out of his lips before 
a picture flashed in front of his eyes. 
Perhaps the church was responsible. 
Yet this afternoon, strangely enough, 
for no known reason and with no 
pertinent train of reminiscences re- 
sponsible, the same print had re- 
curred to his mind. Ever since he 
could remember, that picture cut 
out from a religious monthly had 
hung on the unpainted wall of the 
attic room where he had slept on an 
oak bed which creaked and sagged 
like an ancient frigate in a turbu- 
lent sea. 

If he awakened at night while the 
moon was coming up over Burdick’s 
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Grove he could see, without lifting 
his head from the pillow, the solemn 
eyes on the wall. His mind de- 
lineated the rest of the holy face: 
the long reddish hair, the wan, ap- 
pealing expression, the small beard. 
Sometimes there was no moon. In 
the: poplars the wind moaned like 
a tortured soul and a shutter banged, 
and shuddering darkness smothered 
the stars, but the solemn, appealing 
eyes of the picture were there on 
the wall above the bureau. 

They terrified him; especially if 
he had committed a childish indis- 
cretion, and they comforted him 
when he trembled at the approach 
of a thunder storm. But he shouldn’t 
fear. It was God riding His chariot 
over the clouds: that was his 
mother’s explanation of the heaven- 
ly disturbance. But his acceptance 
of her moral interpretations was not 
lasting. He achieved mental ma- 
turity when most boys are absorbed 
in a first year Latin grammar, and 
his cultivation of the dramatic in- 
stinct continued to thrive in a mo- 
rass far removed from the soil 
wherein his mother had striven to 
sow commendable seeds. 

“It’s all the bunk, what I mean,” 
was his terse verdict to himself 
when, after his mother’s tearful 
submission to failure, a_bright- 
faced, auburn-haired girl applied 
herself to the delicate task of keep- 
ing him mindful of his duties to 
church and to state. Sarah’s in- 
tentions deserved a response, but 
as much as Kirk enjoyed the warmth 
of her white hand on his and the 
sound of her voice, like suppressed 
organ notes, still the thought of 
laborious endeavor for six succes- 
sive days each week was repulsive 
to him. Moreover by gradual stages 
of successful efforts he became con- 
vinced that one need not perspire 
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for eight hours daily to keep the 
larder replenished. In the process 
of acquiring this knowledge he also 
learned that such blue-coated of- 
ficials who guarded taxpayers’ pos- 
sessions objected to his method of 
extortion, so that ultimately Kirk 
departed,—quite unexpectedly, in 
fact, without any time to pack his 
few belongings. Neither did he pay 
his respects to his mother or Sarah. 
Police are inconsiderate fellows. 

“Tl write to the kid,” he solemn- 
ly promised while an obstreperous 
freight train, squealing at every turn 
in the tracks, rushed him past glim- 
mering arc lights that faded away 
like Sarah’s words, growing fainter 
and fainter and finally becoming 
subdued completely in the electrical 
effulgence of New York. 

The words faded, the village 
lights faded, the picture on the wall 
vanished in the novelty, the clamor, 
and glamor, and luxury of the me- 
tropolis. Other voices, not indeed 
like suppressed organ notes, whis- 
pered in his ear, nor did they preach 
about a fellow’s duty to God and all 
that Sunday School babble; but of 
course their hair was not auburn, 
their faces were not softened in the 
glow of a sanctuary lamp. Never- 
theless their voices praised the 
sparkle of diamonds and the rich 
glow of sapphires. And Kirk 
understood. 

Joe Kirk had that subtle, evasive 
habit which others of his following 
envied; he had a deftness, a posi- 
tiveness and a courage which 
tempted him to undertake ventures 
that ‘appalled his pals even when 
these friends tried to dissuade him. 

This night promised such an 
event. It was something to laugh 
at. Imagine Bo Kirk passing the 
Van Hartnor jewels to Hirskowitz 
for appraisal! 
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“You’re worse’n dumb and more 
of it if you try that joint!” Sarso 
declared as he evilly watched Betty’s 
finger’s playing with Kirk’s thick 
hair. “It’s sure enough a hard luck 
dump, if you know what I mean! 
An’, Bo, there’s a church on the 
same block!” 

The girl spared Kirk the neces- 
sity of making a reply. 

“A hard luck palace sure enough,” 
Betty observed with a smile, and 
then with slow emphasis: “to— 
those — that — haven’t — the — 
brass—to—make—a—try!” 

Whereupon Kirk was resolved 
more than ever before to break 
through a platoon of patrolmen and 
to pass ten churches if need be, 
while Sarso flung his cigarette into 
a corner and stamped out in a man- 
ner not fitting a gentleman. 

And yet while a quilt-sized cloud 
screened the moon which was no 
bigger around than a dinner plate, 
Kirk’s only annoyance was not the 
church, not Sarso’s prediction of 
misfortune, not the vigilant moon, 
but the picture on the wall in his 
attic room back home. With the 
thoughts came a soft voice whis- 
pering in his ear while a warm hand 
played over his coarse fingers. 

The voice in his ear, however, did 
not lessen his acute hearing. In a 
niche he obliterated himself as a 
rotund officer materialized just be- 
hind the shadow which preceded 
him and which now accompanied 
him across the avenue to the tune 
of solid heels on a flag walk. 

The fire escape rattled at one 
place and the moon seemed sud- 
denly to increase its luster; but 
there was no retracing his steps 
now. Not after the way Betty felt 
about fhe Van Hartnor place. The 
diamond necklace which Mrs. Van 
Hartnor wore at the ball this very 
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night would still be warm from her 
body as he would pick it out from 
its seclusion. Not Hirskowitz but 
Betty would finger the sparkling 
gems and while she ran her long 
fingers along the priceless strand 
Sarso would sit by grumbling and 
growling like a beaten dog which 
had lost the favoritism of his mis- 
tress. 

Betty would wear the diamonds, 
but Betty would be thanking Bo 
Kirk and saying sweet nonsense to 
him. 

“You bad Bo-Bo to get me only 
this stingy string! ... You naughty, 
naughty Bo-Bo-Bo! . . . Don’t I need 
a pendant and a dinner ring and a 
bracelet to match?” Then she would 
throw her arms around his neck and 
kiss him shamelessly, almost an- 
nihilating Sarso with the demon- 
stration while Kirk would pat her 
colored cheek and respond to her 
amorous behavior. 

Hartnor senior was paying the 
price of too much merrymaking; 
hardly divested of all his clothes he 
was stretched out in a stupor that 
refused to be dissipated by a soft 
tread on the Oriental rug or by the 
moving circle of light that crept 
along the wall. Suddenly the bright 
spot became immovable. It revealed 
two solemn eyes and an appealing 
expression and a reddish beard, 
framed in gold! 

Joe Kirk’s hand shook. This 
steady hand which always served 
him admirably now trembled. He 
could hear a shutter banging and 
the wind moaning in the poplars! 
Then a voice whispered, “Now Bo- 
Bo—naughty, naughty boy—but dia- 
monds are my birthstone” and he 
whipped the light away and swept 
a hand across his forehead and with 
reckless disregard for personal 


safely attended to his mission. 
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His fingers already tingled to the 
sharp stones that like some ani- 
mated objects seemed ready to leap 
out of the little drawer in the wall. 
The rich bed creaked, a heavy hand 
rose and fell across a pillow. Kirk 
switched out his torch. With head 
turned toward the canopied bed and 
fingers closing over a gun he waited 
for further disturbance. 

The moon was anxious to keep 
Kirk company, eager to spread her 
silver across the Oriental rug. As 
years ago climbing over Burdick’s 
Grove it shone in Kirk’s room and 
reverently touched the print on the 
wall, so now it sought the master- 
ful production in the rich man’s 
apartment. And Kirk saw it. The 
eyes observed him in calm, unre- 
proachful contemplation. No cen- 
sure, no wrath, no condemnation 
was there in those devout eyes. 

To Kirk there was a trace of 
amazement in the studied gaze, as 
if of happiness over the meeting of 
a friend. A master had completed 
this head which the gold of the Van 
Hartnors acquired: a machine had 
supplied the print in the attic room, 
but the mechanical tampering failed 
to detract the sentiment in those 
expressive eyes. Kirk stood en- 
thralled before the original paint- 
ing. In the pale light there ema- 
nated from the gold frame every- 
thing but the breath of life; and for 
a chaotic second Kirk believed the 
lips would part and words would 
follow. 

Once more the sheets rustled and 
a throaty sound escaped the sleep- 
ing man. Kirk’s hand lifted and a 
gleam darted from the leveled re- 
volver, but the eyes drew him again. 
The eyes in the frame on the wall 
enchanted him. There were lights 
flitting past him, a village rushing 
at him, a girl’s warm hand on his 
















































and a mother talking about the 
flowers that sprouted from Joseph’s 
staff. A shutter banged. So Kirk 
believed, but it was an object that 
fell outside the room. He realized 
it soon enough as a catlike tread on 
the carpet in the hall reached his 
senses. 

His eyes on the picture, Kirk’s 
fingers remained frozen, when pres- 
ently in the stillness happened the 
sound of hail against glass as the 
stones fell from his relaxed fingers. 
He paused in indecision, and then 
at a sound outside the door moved 
so suddenly that his foot brushed 
the leg of a rush-seated Windsor 
chair which stood against the wall 
directly beneath the deposit box. 

Across the soft rug he scurried, to 
pause at the window for a final 
glance at the priceless piece of art 
in its costly frame. When the door 
knob squeaked a warning and when 
the door Started to swing Kirk 
slipped through the window and, 
like a shadow, crept down the iron 
steps. As he reached the pavement 
he looked up to the open window 
and his face expressed bewilder- 
ment. 

A grotesque shadow preceded a 
burly policeman who approached 
with heavy strides; but Joe Kirk 
did not slink into a convenient 
niche. He moved on in cool de- 
fiance of this imposing person in 
blue. The patrolman studied the 
retreating figure, tilted his head, 
shrugged his shoulders and resumed 
the steady beat, beat of solid heels 
on a flag walk. 

Bo Kirk did not slacken his slow 
progress. He ambled on until he 
came before the stone edifice where 
twenty minutes ago he had insolent- 
ly jerked his head in haughty dis- 
dain. While a moon no bigger than 
a dinner plate watched him, Kirk 
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with slow deliberation raised his 
unlovely fingers; but the gesture 
was not immediately completed. 

Out of the stillness a step at his 
very back startled Kirk. With the 
alertness habitual to a man of his 
shady transactions Kirk swung 
around. 

“H’m,” he grunted, his gun slip- 
ping back into the pocket of his 
coat, while he gazed upon the jub- 
ilant leer of Sarso. 

“Gone yellow, huh!” he rasped 
close to Kirk’s ear; and nodding to- 
ward the church, “got you—didn’t 
it, huh?” 

Kirk’s fists became solid; his eyes 
blazed. 

“Yeh, it sure does take a man, 
what I mean, Bo, to ride down a 
hunch; an’ listen, it takes a man t’ 
get the Van Hartnor string!” Sarso 
was so enthused over his success 
that he became boyishly animated. 
“Say, Bo, the gink was so tanked 
he dropped off without closin’ the 
box in the wall! ... Yu missed the 
easiest haul in your days, fella! ... 
An’ say, it was like takin’ candy 
from a three-year old! Jes’ dove my 
hand in and hot-footed it away, 
that’s all I did! . . . Honest, Bo, I 
didn’t even stop to examine the 
string! The ol’ gent was kinda rest- 
less after his party—made me 
jumpy!” 

Kirk’s wrists began to soften and 
a sparkle of ridicule darted into his 
eyes while his mouth twitched. 

“T’ll give you a chance t’ see it 
now, Bo! Next time you’re around 
Betty will be displayin’ it for your 
benefit .. .” 

In exultation he pulled a strand 
out of his pocket, held it in the 
moonlight and gasped. His eyes 
were wide as saucers and his mouth 
as round as a cup. In front of 
Kirk’s face dangled an inexpensive 


———— 
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chain of rosary beads which owed 
their place in the wall safe to Van 
Hartnor’s befuddlement after his 
hilarious night. 

“You better go back, Sarso!” Joe 
Kirk said with sarcasm. “TI left 
the diamonds on the rush seat of 
a Windsor chair; so long as I didn’t 
want ’em I didn’t take the trouble 
to pick ’em up after I dropped ’em!” 

With a snarl! Sarso cast the beads 
into the gutter and disappeared in 
the shadows, muttering unkind re- 
marks directed at the universe in 
general. Kirk stayed. He reclaimed 
the rosary and then, with profound 
reverence, removed his cap while he 
remained conscious of his patron 
saint standing behind those closed 
doors holding in one hand a staff 
from which sprouted three lilies. 


SUMMER IS CLIMBING 









The moon grew paler and the 
stars faded before a glow in the 
east, yet Kirk trudged on and on 
and forever on. No longer among 
his possessions was a short-barreled 
weapon. His feet ached while a 
dryness oppressed his mouth; but 
he did not lessen his pace until after 
the sun was well above the horizon 
and he stood patiently before a plac- 
ard in a factory window which 
bore the brief legend: “Unskilled 
Help Wanted.” 

Waiting for the office to open was 
not irksome to Joe Kirk. He found 
it a pleasant task going over in his 
mind the letter he would write this 
very evening, even though he was 
undecided whether he should begin 
his note with “Dearest Girl” or “My 
Dear Sarah.” 





SUMMER IS CLIMBING. 


By E. M. WILKINS. 


SuMMER is climbing over the hill, 

Half on her way is she, 

With larks singing overhead 

And roses up to her knee. 

Her kirtle is heavy with honey red 

Spun in the lips of the clovers still 

That dream in the meadow bed. 

Sweet days for the little mountain rill 
When summer lingers with rosy fingers 


Half-way up the hill. 

















A SHAKESPEARE COMPLEX. 


By APPLETON MORGAN. 


URELY, if orthodox ex pede 

Herculem Shakespeareans are to 
preserve their present positions as 
to the genesis of the Canonical 
Plays, they must concur upon some 
adjustments between these posi- 
tions and recent discoveries in the 
Shakespearean Biography, other 
than the device of merely look- 
ing the other way when difficul- 
ties against their theories are sug- 
gested. Otherwise the danger might 
be that any student of the plays, 
left to his own devices, will in- 
vent each his own adjustments; 
and, sooner or later, these inven- 
tions will arrive, not only to plague 
their inventors, but commentators 
will find themselves in turn plagued 
with undergrowths of heterodoxies 
compared with which Baconian, and 
Marloweian, and Raleighean, and 
Darbeyan, and all the allied author- 
ship imbroglios will seem as super- 
ficial as an Iowa prairie. 

My paper, “Our Debt to Mrs. 
Shakespeare,” in THE CATHOLIC 
Wortp for May, 1923, was a sug- 
gestion as to one of these adjust- 
ments. And it is, I think, notable 
that the suggestion I there made 
(that a remarriage of Shakespeare’s 
widow might account for the fact 
that, whereas at Shakespeare’s 
death he was known to literary 
England, that is to say, to London 
and Oxford, as the author of twenty 
plays, seven years after his death 
and when all but forgotten in liter- 
ary England, sixteen other plays— 
and amongst them many of the most 
priceless and incomparable of his 


masterpieces—were admitted, sans 
question to his output)—while uni- 
versally demurred to as bizarre and 
not to be tolerated for an instant, has 
been reluctantly recognized as a 
proposition to which no inherent 
difficulty can be alleged. 

The two of these discoveries of 
modern biographers which most 
imperatively clamor just at present 
for accommodation with inviolate 
Shakespeareana — nolumus _leges 
Angliz mutari—are that apparent 
record of a second marriage upon 
the Trinity Parish Burial Registers 
and the Registers of the London 
Court of Requests during the earlier 
years of James the First. 

Now this London Court of Re- 
quests (as it was called circa 1609- 
1615) while not what lawyers tech- 
nically term a “Court of Record” 
(meaning a court whose official 
minutes can be accepted in an ap- 
pellate court without further trial 
in a tribunal of nisi prius jurisdic- 
tion) was still a court which did 
preserve a record of its proceedings, 
and which issued commissions to 
take testimony, preserved deposi- 
tions taken before such commis- 
sions solemnized by oaths. And so 
its “records” cannot either be whis- 
tled down the wind or disregarded 
by Shakespeare’s biographers, edi- 
tors or commentators. And these 
“records” do unescapably establish 
the fact that William Shakespeare 
lived and moved and had his walk 
and conversation for some ten years, 
not at New Place, Stratford-on- 


Avon, but at the junction of Silver 
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and Monkwell (Miggle or Muggle) 
Streets in the town of London. 
And the second discovery is like 
unto it in precipitate and painful 
and embarrassing surprise—the 
above noted entry upon the Burial 
Records of Trinity Parish. In the 
year 1623, “Shakespeare” was a 
name written large in Stratford-on- 
Avon records. The dramatist had 
been its most talked-of citizen, Lay- 
Rector of its Collegiate Church and 
owner of a moiety of its tithes and 
of its stateliest private residence, 
possessor in fee of real property not 
only in Stratford itself but in “Old 
Stratford,” Welcombe, Bishopsten, 
and in Blackfriars, London—and 
had been enjoying a revenue from 
his London properties that enabled 
his family to maintain New Place 
in an opulence that village gossip 
placed at “a thousand pounds a 
year”: and he had been but a few 
months before particularly in the 
public eye by reason of his connec- 
tion with the Enclosure of Com- 
mons controversies. If the only lady 
in Stratford entitled in 1623 legally 
to bear the name “Shakespeare” had 
been buried in Stratford Parish 
precincts that year, some scrivener 
or parish clerk somewhere would 
certainly have noted the fact other 
than by a mere entry of the name 
and the date, bracketed with a de- 
tailed entry of another funeral. But 
if Shakespeare’s widow had married 
one Richard James and so no longer 
had been legally entitled to be 
known as “Mrs. Shakespeare” then 
the entry “Anna uxor Ricardi 
James” was normal and proper 
with or without the memorandum 
“Mrs. Shakespeare” sublined.t By 


1In the Stratford-upon-Avon Herald (a daily 
newspaper edited and printed within the very 
precincts where all these things occurred (if 
they ever did occur), where Shakespeare him- 
self and his wife, and the second husband (if 
any) of his widow lived and died) for Febru- 
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what insouciance, or what courage 
then, can we pass the fact that the 
only entry ever made upon the Bur- 
ial Records of Trinity Parish that 
refers to the death of the widow of 
Stratford’s foremost citizen and of 
a Lay-Rector of the Parish is the 
simple entry “Mrs. Shakespeare” 
written under the entry “August 8, 
1623. Anna uxor Ricardi James”! 

Only this and nothing more. Re- 
vulsive and reactionary—if not ac- 
tually revolting—to the orthodox 
student of Shakespearean biography 
and environments as these two 
items appear—it might be a still 
more reactionary and startling prop- 
osition that the two were or might 
be in some sort connective or correl- 
ative. And—still more reactionary 
and bizarre—a further proposition 
that the two might be related to cer- 
tain lacune—and by no means neg- 
ligible ones—in the tracing of the 
genesis of the Shakespeare text— 
among them the fact, not ordinarily 
italicized in Shakespearean herme- 
neutics, of the unheralded sixteen 
non-quarto Plays. 

Since no biographer of Shake- 
speare from Nicholas Rowe to Sir 
Sidney Lee, vouchsafes, or even rec- 
ognizes the necessity of, any ex- 
planation of this transcendant fact, 
perhaps an effort to find its explana- 
tion is in the dual surprises: the 
record of the case of Belét v. Mount- 
joy in the course of which Shake- 
speare himself made a deposition 
describing himself as “William 
Shakespeare of Stratford-on-Avon 
in the county of Warwickshire, 
Gentleman” (this obviating the 
usual ruse of dispensing with para- 


ary 26, 1926, a correspondent calls it “the an- 
cient, threadbare story of Anne-Hathaway- 
Shakespeare’s remarriage.” But, of course, 
this correspondent may not have been follow- 
ing the authorities in announcing that the 
statement in question was actually “an ancient, 
threadbare story.” 




















doxes by assuming that some other 
William Shakespeare was the party 
named); and the marriage of the 
widow Shakespeare to one Richard 
James, broadly hinted at by the as- 
tonishing dual or bracketed Burial 
Record. 

Why is a theory of a surreptitious 
transfer of sixteen Shakespeare 
plays en bloc, from a seven years’ 
hiding-place to the presses of 
Messrs. Blount and Jaggard—coin- 
cidently with the widow Shake- 
speare’s funeral—such a very vio- 
lent wrench to a Shakespeare stu- 
dent who has already swallowed 
and digested such a matter of 
record, for example, as the Miggle 
Street—Mountjoy residence? 

It was not a crime for Blount and 
Jaggard to hurriedly enter sixteen 
Shakespeare plays at one fell swoop, 
instead of piecemeal one or two 
plays at a time. It was only a little 
guess uf my own, and no indictment 
of that firm, that their inaccuracy 
that all sixteen of these plays were 
“so manie as had not been before 
entered to other men”—whereas 
Blount had himself fifteen years be- 
fore, entered one of them—was 
superinduced by the necessity of 
taking immediate advantage of the 
furtivities of tub-thumping Richard 
James. Nor was it error making 
for wickedness that Messrs. Hem- 
inge and Condell lived and died in 
ignorance of the fact that Ben Jon- 
son had selected them as “Editors” 
of the first folio! Ben, like Gold- 
smith’s mad dog, may have had 
private ends to gain; or reasons 
best known to himself, for none of 
which Heminge and Condell could 
be held guilty. 

But something parlous and un- 
canny must have been transpiring 
at about these dates. Somebody’s 
ox must have been gored, or some- 
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body’s conscience must have con- 
ceived it out of thin air, for here 
comes a volume, Studies in the First 
Folio, by Sir Isaac Gollanez and 
Others (London: Humphrey Mil- 
ford. Oxford University Press, 1925) 
which labors to relieve these gentle- 
men from a stigma that nobody has 
attached to them. Sir Isaac volun- 
teers the statement (page xix.) that 
“Antony and Cleopatra, previously 
entered on the Stationer’s books by 
Blount, was evidently reéntered in 
view of share arrangements between 
him and Isaac Jaggard” (a brilliant 
guess, but not a lawyer’s guess, 
since between partners publishing 
the same work not even an assign- 
ment—still less an entry de novo on 
a Public Record—was necessary). 
But even this would not get us any- 
where in explaining so swift a dex- 
terity to wholesale entry of sixteen 
plays (which, after all, and not a 
remarriage or a second husband, is 
what is worrying us). And a Mr. 
J. Dover Wilson, a new arrival in 
these fields, in this same volume 
(pages 82-87), enumerates—from 
his own inner consciousness—more 
crucial and critical processes of 
Heminge and Condell in sifting out 
the First Folio texts from actors’ 
lengths, stage-manuscripts, original 
drafts (of Shakespeare himself) 
and smudgy and careless Quartos, 
than half a hundred twentieth cen- 
tury textual critics would be equal 
to! 

Mr. Wilson’s paper opens tempt- 
ingly: 


“My purpose this afternoon is to 
raise a few questions that every 
Shakespeare Editor should ask 
about the First Folio—questions 
that will have to be answered before 
any finality can be hoped for in 
Shakespeare Textual Problems.” 
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(Which is a very precise statement 
of the sort of question I myself 
raised in Mrs. Shakespeare’s Second 
Marriage) and closes with this ex- 
traordinary summation: 


“The sleep of ignorance and de- 
spair was politely and effectively 
disturbed five years later by the 
publication of Professor Pollard’s 
Shakespeare Folios and Quartos, 
and though the pessimists on awak- 
ening may find the prospect of a re- 
settlement of Shakespeare’s text a 
disquieting one, and try to make 
our flesh creep with talk of a quag- 
mire of hypothesis in which even 
the good horse Bibliography may 
well flounder, we can never return 
to the pre-Pollardian attitude. And 
if I were asked to say how the new 
criticism differs from the old, I 
should not think first of biblio- 
graphical methods, or of the way in 
which our accumulated knowledge 
of the Elizabethean Theatre has 
been brought to bear upon textual 
problems. I should single out some- 
thing much simpler and more fun- 
damental, to wit: It is that belief in 
the essential integrity of ordinary 
human nature which regards a man 
innocent until he has been proven 
guilty” (page 76). 


Of what, pray, were Heminge and 
Condell guilty? Except that some- 
body (perhaps Ben Jonson) signed 
their names to “The Address to the 
Great Variety of Readers” prefixed 
to the First Folio, there is no evi- 
dence direct, circumstantial, cumu- 
lative or corroborative, to the asser- 
tion that these gentlemen had any- 
thing to do with the editing of the 
First Folio. Sir Sidney Lee as edi- 


tor of the British Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography, finds no trace of 
literary employment of these two, 
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or either of them, of any sort; and 
Shakespeare himself mentioning 
them in his will as to receive a few 
shillings apiece to buy them mourn- 
ing rings, fails to connect them 
with any of his plays, either as cus- 
todians of the manuscripts, or as his 
literary executors. 

It is deplorable that somebody did 
not ask Mr. Wilson “to say how the 
new criticism differs from the old”! 
No doubt his differentiation would 
have been as illuminating as Fluel- 
len’s parallel between Alexander the 
Great and Harry of Monmouth. 
(Alexander was born in Macedon 
and Harry in Monmouth. “There is 
a river in Macedon; and there is also 
moreover a river at Monmouth... 
and there is salmons in both.”) For 
what Shakespearean scholars want 
to know is what Mr. Wilson has dis- 
covered that Messrs. Heminge and 
Condell did, for which they must 
plead either infancy or duress, or the 
statute of limitations, or a presump- 
tion of innocence, unless it were the 
innocence of any knowledge that 
Ben Jonson had posed them as edi- 
tors of the greatest literary gift ever 
bestowed upon the literary world— 
a crime for which the law provides 
no penalty or which at the most 
might be a damnum absque injuria 
as negligible as it has turned out to 
have been probable? Would it 
not be simpler and more in the na- 
ture of things and the ordinary 
course of human affairs—while ob- 
viating Sir Isaac Gollancz’s brilliant 
guess, and Mr. Wilson’s assignment 
to poor Heminge and Condell in one 
fell swoop of high crimes and mis- 
demeanors and a prescience of all 
the known conjectures of the eight- 
eenth, nineteenth and _ twentieth 
centuries, conjectures as to what 
were and what were not genuine 
Shakespeare plays—just to con- 

















ceive of a bit of ordinary human 
procedure like the following, to wit? 

Shakespeare, for reasons which 
seemed good to himself, cachéd at 
New Place sixteen plays which he 
had succeeded in either wresting or 
concealing from the piratical print- 
ers, and at his death had not made 
any disposition of them whatever. 
At his death, Mrs. Shakespeare had 
not cared to make any disposition 
of them and they still remained at 
New Place. At her death, her second 
husband, Richard James, being in 
need of ready money, had appropri- 
ated these plays and sold them to 
Messrs. Jaggard and Blount. 

But, say the objectors, had there 
been such struggles and skirmishes 
between Shakespeare and the pi- 
rates, resulting in his salvage and 
caché of those sixteen manuscript 
plays, surely the microscopic scru- 
tiny of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries would have revealed some 
traces of them! 

And yet, perhaps such traces 
have been revealed—perhaps the 
embarrassing researches of Dr. Wal- 
lace among those mildewed “skins” 
in the London Public Records Office 
may hint at some such revelations. 


Shakespeare scholars have never 
quite known what to do with the 
discovery that Shakespeare him- 
self, in his deposition under oath, 
admits that he discarded the opu- 
lent precincts of New Place in Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, and the unlicensed 
smiles of Mistress Fytton, and the 
alter ego intimacy of my Lord 
Southampton, and the sunshine of 
the court in London, to lodge for 
ten years or so in the stuffy and 
rancid neighborhood of Mountjoy’s 
wig and hairdressing establishment 
in Miggle and Silver Streets; while 
the other depositions in re Belét v. 
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Mountjoy in the London Court of 
Requests, which speak of “one 
Shakespeare,” or “Shakespeare” or 
“Mr. Shakespeare” convince us that 
the undesirables who associated 
with him in those purlieus were en- 
tirely unaware that “the soul of the 
age; th’ applause, delight and won- 
der of the stage” lay in their midst! 
Can it be conjecturable that during 
these anonymous years, Shake- 
speare was fighting the printer- 
pirates? That he had come to ob- 
scure London quarters to do that 
very thing? Well, why not? Surely 
Shakespeare must have had some- 
thing to occupy himself with dur- 
ing that uncongenial residence! 
That mighty intellect could not 
have laid dormant all that time, nor 
could the arrangement of a matri- 
monial alliance, between poor little 
Marie Mountjoy and a reluctant 
hairdresser’s apprentice, have oc- 
cupied the entire ten years’ leisure 
of the master mind of the Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean eras! 

If such is found to have been the 
case, then Shakespeare’s Miggle 
Street residence was a success. He 
returned to New Place with the 
manuscripts of sixteen rescued 
plays. That his marital successor 
was able—by a “fluke”—to undo 
the results of that Miggle Street 
sacrifice, was a sarcasm of destiny 
that Shakespeare could no more 
have prevented than foreseen. 

Have any other theories or sug- 
gestions as to the anabasis of those 
sixteen plays from oblivion to the 
First Folio ever been offered? That 
there might have been, for example, 
as to the Troilus and Cressida, a 
struggle of ruse and counter-ruse, a 
reculons, evidence seems to persist. 

On February 7, 1602-3, James 
Roberts enters this play by some 
sort of nunc pro tunc or preémptive 
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claim: “The boke of Troilus and 
Cressida as yt is acted by my Lord 
Chamberlain’s men. When he hath 
gotten sufficient authoritie for yt.” 
But this “authoritie” he never gets. 
And it is not until six years after- 
ward that three other London pub- 
lishers take a hand and succeed in 
publishing the play with the title, 
“The Famous Historie of Troylus 
and Cressid/Excellently expressing 
the beginning of their loues, with 
the conceited wooing of Pandarus/ 
Prince of Lucie /Written by Wil- 
liam Shakespeare/LONDON; Im- 
printed for G. Eld for R. Bonian 
and H. Whalley, and are to be sold 
at the Spred Eagle in Paule’s 
Church Yard over against the Greate 
North Doore: 1609.” 

But no stranger than even the 
nunc pro tunc entry are the inter- 
nal evidences of some unusual pro- 
cedure in the exploitation of this 
play. To begin with, the first “sig- 
nature” (that printery detective) is 
either missing altogether, or mis- 
printed “2” instead of “1.” Then 
in two places: at Act V., scene iii., 
line 116, and again at Act V., scene 
x., line 34, there is an indication of 
a serious mixing-up of the type, an 
identical speech being twice given 
to Troilus under entirely different 
circumstances. But more unac- 
countable than either is the Preface, 
“A Never-Writer to an Ever-Reader” 
which not only contradicts James 
Roberts’s assertion that the play 
“had been lately acted by my Lord 
Chamberlain’s men,” by asserting 
that this was “a new play never 
staled with the stage, never clapper- 
clawed with the palms of the vul- 
gar,” but proceeds to plaster the 
author with such flatulent and laid- 
on-with-a-trowel eulogy as Shake- 
speare himself (most modest of 
men, who never in all his career 
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was known to claim anything in the 
way of literary or dramatic property 
or credit) could not only never have 
composed, but certainly never have 
authorized. Might not the explana- 
tion of all this be something as fol- 
lows? 

Shakespeare succeeds in heading 
off Roberts, and remains master of 
the situation for six years. Then 
three printers—Eld, Bonian, and 
Whalley, manage to get the Quarto 
printec, and, as a sop intended to 
reconcile Shakespeare to his defeat, 
get some hackwriter to compose the 
flatulent eulogy? A corroboration 
of such a theory might be the 
very remarkable description of the 
character, of Ajax interpolated at 
Act IL, scene ii. line 19, of the 


play: 


“This man ... hath robbed many 
beasts of their particular additions; 
he is as valiant as the lion, churlish 
as the bear, slow as the elephant: 
a man into whom nature hath so 
crowded humours that his valour 
is crushed into folly, his folly 
sauced with discretion: there is no 
man hath a virtue that he hath not 
a glimpse of, nor any man an at- 
taint but he carries some stain of 
it: he is melancholy without cause 
and merry against the hair: he hath 
the joints of every thing but every 
thing so out of joint that he is a 
gouty Briareus, many hands and no 
use, or purblind Argus, all eyes and 
no sight.” 


But this is not the character of 
Ajax according to any of the clas- 
sical authorities which Shakespeare 
everywhere followed so meticulous- 
ly in his work, nor is there any mo- 
tive or pretext in the context of the 
play for assigning such a character 
to the Grecian leader—nor reason 

















why it should be uttered by Cres- 
sida’s servant Alexander, into whose 
mouth it is put, though Shakespeare 
never hesitates at dramatic neces- 
sity from any opinion or predilec- 
tion of his own. Commentators 
have usually accounted for this by 
assuming that, in the course of the 
warfare over this play, some other 
dramatist than Shakespeare may 
have been employed to refurbish it, 
who, from an animosity against 
Ben Jonson, inserted the descrip- 
tive passage; possibly intending to 
“make up” the stage Ajax after 
Jonson, or do what would have been 
the equivalent of “make up”—to 
identify Jonson with the slander of 
the speech. 

This indeed may be far-fetched, 
at last! But one must never be quite 
forgetful in these matters of that 
passage in George Wither’s Schol- 
ler’s Purgatorie—when speaking of 
a publisher of his day, he says— 
“if he gets any written matter into 
his power likely to be vendable, 
whether the author be willing or 
not, he will publish it, and it shall 
be contrived and named also ac- 
cording to his own pleasure. Nay, 
he oftentimes gives books names as 
will, to his thinking, make them sal- 
able, when there is nothing in the 
whole volume suitable to such a 
title.” At least, it is easier to be- 
lieve that, with such a carte blanche, 
and a temptation like Ben Jonson, 
drunk or sober, Eld, Bonian and 
Whalley should have gone as far 
as they liked, than that Shakespeare 
should have forgotten his own 
methods and models in writing his- 
tory. Nor is it less improbable that 
he, in this single instance, con- 
structed that speech by way of 
riposte to the constant slurs that 
Jonson directed at his rival who 
packed his playhouses, while Ben’s 
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best efforts would hardly pay for 


a sea coal fire! The only retort (if 
retort it was) that Shakespeare ever 
appears to have permitted himself 
was the making of one of the appli- 
cants for the hell-gate of the drunk- 
en porter in Macbeth’s castle: “a 
farmer that hang’d himself on the 
expectation of plenty,” to wit, the 
miser, Sordido in Ben’s Every Man 
Out Of His Humour, who cornered 
all the grain in sight for a prospec- 
tive drought, but saw himself ruined 
by the prospect of an abundant har- 
vest. (It would be interesting to 
find out if Eld, or Bonian, or Whal- 
ley had a bone to pick with Jonson. 
Shakespeare would probably have 
been as incapable of the malice, as 
he would have been of the usus 
loquendi of that speech.) 

Intrinsic scrutiny of prior print- 
ery methods or processes as to 
Quartos might detect similar indi- 
cations of a_ struggle between 
Shakespeare and the pirates. As, 
for example, nobody has ever ex- 
plained how the wretched First 
Quarto Hamlet—a mere distorted 
simulacrum of the play—became 
one year later the fine Second 
Quarto—with every line in its place, 
with the hundred lines that even 
the First Folio did not contain— 
with a better text than even the 
First Folio used. Who but Shake- 
speare himself could have supplied 
all these? And did he supply them 
because the only tactics at his com- 
mand was to smother the sales of 
the vile First Quarto by giving him- 
self the perfect text? These things 
must be accounted for somehow. 
They did not “come with observa- 
tion.” And there were not two 
Shakespeares living side by side in 
London in 1602-1604. 

But be all these things as they 
may have been, we know that six- 
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teen Shakespeare plays were saved 
from the Quarto printers. Is it im- 
possible that Shakespeare himself, 
who had a paramount interest in 
them, salvaged them? Is it impos- 
sible that, having salvaged them, he 
kept them in MSS. at New Place? 
Is it impossible that, at his death, 
his widow, being a Puritan and hat- 
ing stage-plays as the devil hates 
holy water, refused to turn these 
manuscripts over either to the 
theaters or to the printers? And 
at her death, is it impossible that her 
second husband (if she had one, as 
certain Stratford records appear to 
suggest) being the only impecu- 
nious person at New Place, appro- 
priated these manuscript plays and 
relieved his own impecuniosity by 
selling them to the best purchaser 
he could find—the First Folio 
Printers? 

As to my own humble attempt to 


surmise a hegira for the sixteen res- 
cued plays—turbulent as in the case 
of the Troilus and Cressida, or dip- 
lomatic as is that of the Hamlet—I 
must confess to a rather stolid dis- 


A SHAKESPEARE COMPLEX 


appointment when a reviewer of my 
tract Mrs. Shakespeare’s Second 
Marriage? fails to credit me with 
confessing, not only that my argu- 
ment is not compelling, nor even 
convincing, ceteris paribus, but that 
I myself attempt to traverse and re- 
but—from the facts themselves— 
my own proposition (though cer- 
tainly no barrister is expected be- 
fore a court to attempt to rebut his 
own case). 

Bizarre as I confessed—and still 
confess it to be—I rather find my- 
self in danger of conversion to my 
own theory in Mrs. Shakespeare’s 
Second Marriage, and even (and 
stranger things have happened in 
these fields—as witness poor Peter 
Cunningham, buried in disgrace as 
a forger of records, but found, fifty 
years after his funeral, to have been 
an illustrious discoverer of Shake- 
spearean vestiges) of carrying with 
me as a co-convert, my more or 
less friendly critic, The Casual 
Thinker. 


20. 65 p. bds. New York: The Shakespeare 
Society of New York. 1926. 




















POTPOURRI. 


THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES. 


T seems to me that you can be 

happier after you are ninety than 
ever before. The only trouble is 
that all your playmates have gone. 
If a man has lived carefully and 
preserved his health, he’s just as 


anxious for playmates at 93 as 23. 
—CHauncey M. Depew, on his 93d birth- 
day. 


The author [Will Durant] is skil- 
ful in keeping close to the sopho- 
more level of intelligence. Naturally 
many grown-up sophomores have 
hailed “The Story of Philosophy” 
with a sincere joy. It is written as 
Lewes wrote the history of ‘phi- 
losophy, with a subtle depreciation 
of anything that threatens to be 
really profound, anything ultimate 
... Dr. Durant loves the valleys and 
the friendly lights of human habita- 
tions, and not the storm-swept up- 
lands, the grim snow-peaks, and 
the unapproachable stars. But phi- 
losophy should be the destroyer of 
illusions, and of human conceit. 
Therefore, let no one be deluded in- 
to believing that, without effort and 
without toil, by the mere fireside 
reading of a pleasant book that tells 
us only those things that are hu- 
manly easy to understand, one can 
come to think for oneself the real 
thoughts of a Plato, a Spinoza, a 
Kant. 


—Harry T. Cosrerro, in The Yale Review, 
April. 


The outstanding men connected 
with the Harvard Law School, in- 
cluding Dean Roscoe Pound, have 
taken a position in favor of a 


thorough review of the Sacco-Van- 
zetti case. The Dean of the Yale 
Law School, Robert M. Hutchins, 
has joined the long procession of 
conservative men making this de- 
mand. What would happen to Rus- 
sian professors and newspapers and 
lawyers who dared take such an at- 
titude in reference to a case in Rus- 
sia involving men hostile to Com- 
munism? What would happen, on 
the other hand, to Italian profes- 
sors, newspapers and lawyers who 
dared speak out in criticism of any 
legal procedure which struck at the 
enemies of Fascism? There are 
times when liberty seems to be as 
much at home here as in Russia or 


Italy. 
—N. Y. Evening World, May 2d. 


We must not hope or seek to de- 
velop those wholly natural helpful 
relations between the British and 
American peoples into anything like 
an alliance. The idea may be tempt- 
ing; nevertheless I believe it to be 
wholly false. Its only result would 
be to unite all the rest of the world 
against us. It would, slowly per- 
haps, but very definitely, make an 
end of peaceful progress. It would 
turn this earth once again into an 
armed camp. In the end, precisely 
what we sought to avoid, war, would 


result. 
—Ambassapdor HovGutTon, quoted in the N. Y. 
Evening Post, April 22d. 


I know it to be a fact the Mexican 
episcopate has refused steadfastly 
to approve of violent opposition to 
the Calles Government despite the 
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bitter oppression to which that Gov- 
ernment subjected the Church. 
When asked as to the morality of 
an armed resistance to an unjust 
tyranny, Bishop Diaz said “the 
Mexican clergy and episcopate were 
compelled in honesty to reply that 
such resistance was justified. But 
the episcopate has refused stead- 
fastly to say that the situation in 
Mexico is actually such a one as in 
present fact to justify armed re- 
bellion.” 


—Rev. Cartos pe Herepia, quoted in the 
N. Y. Evening World, April 22d. 


Governmental problems of vast 
and appalling complexity cannot be 
settled on a citizen’s day off; the 
machinery which worked satisfac- 
torily enough in simpler days is as 
inadequate for contemporary con- 
ditions as an ox-cart for Fifth 


Avenue traffic. 


—Herscuet Baickert, in the N. Y. Evening 
Post, April 18th. 


Our world is ruled by capitalism. 
Elsewhere one feels its shadow. 
New York gives the thing itself. In 
other cities the impression is 
broken and refracted by the brood- 
ing atmosphere of the past; in New 
York it is continuous and direct. In 
other cities one can escape; in New 


York there is no escape. 
—Mary Acnes Hamitton, in The Allantic 
Monthly, April. 


A record for bars on passenger 
ships will be set when the Isle de 
France slides down the ways in 
May. The bar will be more than 
twenty-nine feet long... The 


French are as careful of their reli- 
gious duties as of their pleasures, 
French Line officials say, and for 
that reason a two-story chapel that 
will accommodate 100 persons will 


be another feature of the new ship. 
— N. Y. Times, April 2ist. 
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Mr. Angell, in The Public Mind, 
declares at the beginning his belief 
that the voice of the people is usual- 
ly the voice of Satan, and sets out 
to prove his point by evidence of 
the way the public mind acts in 
war-time. His proof is overwhelm- 
ing; one could wish that it might 
convince the citizens of the great 
nations and protect them from the 
possibilities of future imbecilities 
born of war-hysteria. It is to be 
feared, however, that if the good 
old atrocity stories which have 
served for every war were dug up 
tomorrow and applied to the Chi- 
nese, we should believe them and re- 
peat them with gusto, adding our 
own details and very quickly lash- 
ing ourselves into a tremendous in- 
dignation. 


—Herscnet Bricker, in the N. Y. Evening 
Post, April 18th. 


If we do not teach religion in the 
schools we deserve to suffer as a 
nation, and go the way of all those 
nations that have thought more of 
accumulating facts than of making 
life. 


—CHartes M. SHELDON, 
Monthly, Oct., 1926. 


in The Atlantic 


How thoroughly dead this infidel 
theory [that Christ is not an histor- 
ical figure but a myth] is may be 
shown by the simple fact that in the 
cheap pamphlet literature of the 
British Rationalist Press Associa- 
tion there is a clearly argued essay 
by the late Dr. Conybeare, of Ox- 
ford, a Rationalist of the Rational- 
ists, summing up the evidence for 
the historic truth of Christ’s exist- 
ence, and warning his readers, Ra- 
tionalists like himself, that the 
question is closed for good, and the 
negative side of it upheld only by 
those who are ignorant of history. 

—The Fortnightly Review, May 1st. 

















L’ACTION FRANCAISE AND CATHOLICISM. 
A History and a Critique. 


By ALPHONSE LUGAN. 


PART II. 


OR twenty-five years L’Action 
Francaise has had a strangle 
hold on French Catholicism. Even 
though the bishops were convinced 
of its evil influence, they could not 
condemn it, because they foresaw 
that the moment such action was 
taken, they would be deprived of 
funds for their charitable institu- 
tions and even for the support of 
their priests. In a Memoir, marked 
“confidential,” addressed to Bene- 
dict XV. at the beginning of his 
reign, October, 1914, and later pub- 
lished, Msgr. Mignot, the illustrious 
Archbishop of Albi, wrote: 


“Some young men, excellent 
Christians, as their filial submission 
has already proved, have been dealt 
with very harshly—because of their 
errors fan allusion to the con- 
demnation of Le Sillon]. Complete 
freedom of action, however, was as- 
sured to a group of neo-positivists 
who boasted that they were pro- 
tected by men high in power. And 
yet those who could speak with 
authority did not fail to raise a 
warning voice against the danger to 
faith and morals incurred by mem- 
bership in a society whose leaders 
were agnostics and anti-Christians. 
Great havoc has already been 
wrought in the ranks of Catholic 
youth by these false prophets, sev- 
eral of whom enjoy a wide popu- 
larity. Many a conscience has been 


set astray by them, paganism sup- 
planting Christian principles. They 
are persistently striving to destroy 
Christianity, and in a few years we 
shall see a large proportion of Cath- 
olics enrolled in this growing army 
of neo-pagans. Bishops are power- 
less to stop their propaganda be- 
cause of local conditions, and like- 
wise because of the material needs 
which they must meet. They have 
been allowed to act, as though they 
alone were the appointed defenders 
of the Catholic faith, for they are 
in close affiliation with the hidden 
power [this reference is to the secret 
society already mentioned by the 
Archbishop]. 

“Enemies of Jesus Christ have 
proclaimed their devotion to the 
Roman Catholic Church and even 
theologians were deceived by these 
errors. The awakening may be 
terrible. I must add that those high 
in authority have given much anx- 
ious care and thought to the spirit- 
ual ruin which is being wrought.” 


The eminent Archbishop saw 
only too clearly, and later events 
have given sad confirmation to his 
prophecy. But if he had published 
these lines when they were written, 
L’Action Francaise would have 
heaped every manner of abuse and. 
insult upon him. What it has since 
said about the Pope is proof suf- 
ficient. 
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Secular priests, and members of 
religious orders, in their reviews 
and journals, have added more 
power to its sway, either by their 
silence, their flattery or by openly 
allying themselves with the move- 
ment. It even went out beyond the 
borders of France, into Belgium 
and Switzerland and found ardent 
supporters there. A Belgian abbé, 
M. Van den Hont, who in 1918 had 
started a weekly review, La Revue 
Catholique des Idées, wrote one day 
that there were two beacon lights in 
the world—the Pope and Maurras: 


“All things considered, and cer- 
tain reserves being made, this hold 
which Maurras has over the intel- 
lectual élite of the rising genera- 
tion, is a benefit. In the dark night 
where people and governments are 
struggling, only two beacons are 
really shining, and the beams they 
cast are very unequal in brilliancy: 
Rome with its teachings on the na- 
ture and destiny of man, Catholi- 
cism whose doctrine has such an 
important bearing on political is- 
sues—and Maurras whose work, 
entirely positive and philosophical 
is linked up in so striking a fashion, 
with Catholic conclusions.” 


This astounding statement ap- 
peared in the XX¢ Siécle, July 15, 
1923. The editorship of this review 
was taken over by Abbé Van den 
Hont and another ardent supporter 
of L’Action Frangaise, Abbé Wallez, 
in order to make it an organ for the 
spread of Maurras’s ideas. The 
Nation Belge already existed in Bel- 
gium. Every week, in its pages 
the extreme nationalist Bainville, 
brought to the Belgians the glad 
tidings of the foreign policy of 
L’Action Frangaise. Members of 
religious orders, like the Jesuit, 
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Father Honnay, wrote long articles 
for Abbé Van den Hont’s review, 
presenting Maurras as a splendid 
apologist of religion, incidentally, 
making a few reservations in order 
to disarm possible criticism. But 
after all, Father Honnay in his ar- 
ticles, merely sketched what had 
been treated fully in a French book 
by Father Descoqs—A View of 
Maurras’s Work. Therein, the au- 
thor fairly buries this atheist under 
a load of flowers and fulsome praise, 
and makes light of his errors. The 
book is quite superficial; it over- 
flows with adulation, and yet it has 
proved to be one of the strongest 
factors in winning favor for Maur- 
ras amongst the faithful. This 
favor had already been won in 
Switzerland. At Lausanne the ma- 
jority of the students of the Prot- 
estant University were his disciples. 

In the United States, professors 
of French in the intellectual centers 
of the country took their stand be- 
neath his banner. On a visit there 
in 1926, I wrote a vigorous protest 
in The Commonweal against a cer- 
tain Mr. Coleman, who had tried to 
lift M. Maurras up to the high dig- 
nity of a Father of the Church. 
Even Protestants, zsthetes, and 
snobs from American universities 
sojourning in Paris, as soon as they 
discover Maurras, swing into line 
behind him. On February 13, 1925, 
L’Action Frangaise published a dith- 
yrambic article from the pen of a 
Harvard graduate—Mr. Nickerson— 
said to have been translated from 
The Commonweal of New York: 
“Come Maurras,” he cries in lyric 
strain, “come Master and Captain of 
the allies of the Church, look upon 
me with favor. Forget, just for a 
moment the folly and sadness of 
your own country, and give us an 
inspiring message.” 
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Maurras who had almost com- 
pletely won to his side the domi- 
nant political elements in French 
Catholicism, was now well on his 
way to win Catholics in other coun- 
tries, and certain romantic souls 
from Protestantism as well. There 
is no doubt that he would have suc- 
ceeded, for a time at least, if he and 
his lieutenants had been more diplo- 
matic and less aggressive. 

Their ceaseless attacks, the vile 
epithets and the calumny they 
hurled against all those who failed 
to follow their leadership, forced 
some of the most patient to aban- 
don their attitude of silent disdain 
and to withstand them to their face. 
The newspapers of the Left had 
already entered vigorously into the 
fight. But of course, they could not 
expect to have much influence with 
Catholics. The little band of fear- 
less Catholics who refused to pay 
any heed to the lash of these lion- 
tamers gathered fresh courage for 
the fight. They began to examine 
more carefully the books of that 
rabid pamphleteer whose daily pas- 
time it was to drag some victim in 
the mud, always in the name of law 
and order, sometimes, in the name 
of morality and even of asceticism. 

What a stunning surprise it was 
for these readers, when they made 
the discovery that this paragon of 
every virtue, this champion of the 
moral law, had written the most 
pornographic novels at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century. An 
old enemy of his, the managing 
editor of Le Journal, sent broadcast 
through France generous extracts 
from one of these novels, attaching 
thereto a letter from the Archbishop 
of Paris, condemning this most ob- 
scene book. Léon Daudet sent a 
very curious sort of a letter to the 
Cardinal, but at the same time he 
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ordered this particular book with- 
drawn from the book stalls. But 
the rest of his books, twenty-four 
of them, still remained on sale, and 
they were as bad as the one which 
had been condemned. 

In 1923, a pamphlet appeared 
with the title: Un Scandale: Les Ro- 
mans de Léon Daudet. It was in- 
tended only for persons of mature 
age who might be expected to have 
knowledge of these matters. In fact, 
words to this effect were printed 
on the cover: “Warning! Do not 
leave this pamphlet about. It is 
not on sale and it should be read 
only by those to whom it is ad- 
dressed.” The most salacious pas- 
sages in Daudet’s books were quoted. 
The concluding comment of the 
compiler was: “At least ten of M. 
Léon Daudet’s novels ought to be 
ripped to pieces, if he gave any 
thought at all to public decency. 
It is a proven fact that not all these 
filthy and dangerous novels were 
written in the earliest years of 
Daudet’s literary life; many are of 
recent date; they appeared at a time 
when Daudet was making public 
profession of his faith in royalty 
and in Catholicism.” Either through 
fear or cowardice, or even through 
actual complicity, no one rose up to 
condemn this degrading literature; 
implicit trust was placed in this 
man who in his paper battled so 
brilliantly for law and order. Many 
readers, even many Catholic read- 
ers, regaled themselves with this 
obscenity. The newspapers of the 
Right had raised a hue and cry 
against La Garconne of Margueritte, 
but not one of them whispered a 
word of blame against Daudet’s 
novels. This political prejudice did 
not deceive the man in the street 
who was perfectly right in his judg- 
ment—that after all M. Margueritte 
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never pretended to be a spotless 
knight, a champion of the social, 
religious and monarchical order. 
Furthermore he had this advantage 
over Daudet; he was certainly no 
hypocrite. No one will ever be able 
to tell what an amount of harm has 
been done to Catholicism during 
the last 150 years by such men as 
Daudet in the land of Descartes, 
that master logician. 


In 1923 there appeared a monthly 
review called Le Movement. Its 
policy was “to take up the tradi- 
tions of Lamartine, Lacordaire, 
Ozanam, and of Montalembert, tra- 
ditions which were ‘upheld in no 
other publication.” From its very 
first issue, with a boldness which 
filled many timorous souls with dis- 
may, it attacked L’Action Francaise. 
It offered a series of studies from 
the pen of a M. de Lamartinie on 
the two Préfaces du Chemin de 
Paradis by Charles Maurras expos- 
ing the paganism of this author. At 
the same time the mask was torn 
from that secret society which the 
“intégristes,” in alliance with L’Ac- 
tion Francaise, had founded before 
the war. The purpose of that so- 
ciety was to battle with cardinals, 
bishops, and all Catholics except 
those belonging to L’Action Fran- 
caise, associates of atheists and ma- 
terialists. Chance led to the discov- 
ery of the documents of this secret 
society; they were written in lan- 
guage known to the initiate in Bel- 
gium during the war. The press of 
the Right in France made no refer- 
ence whatever to Le Movement. The 
only paper to give an account of its 
program was La Libre Belgique of 
Brussels. None the less, undaunted, 
it pursued the even tenor of its way, 
handicapped by its slender re- 


sources, but giving battle just the 
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same for idealism and _ realism 
against hot-headed adversaries of 
the Left and the Right. “Jntégrisme,” 
Nationalism, and Fascism—all dear- 
ly cherished by L’Action Frangaise 
and by their allies in papers read 
by Catholics, were set upon and 
bombarded with good sound rea- 
sons instead of coarse slurs. After 
these studies on the two Préfaces 
du Chemin de Paradis, another 
series on Les Idées Historiques 
de Bainville, was given by an 
agrégé of the university proving 
that Bainville’s doctrine was simply 
Prussianism enlisted in the serv- 
ice of France. This work as well 
as that of M. de Lamartinie, was 
published in pamphlet form and 
paved the way for the collection of 
Etudes sur les Doctrines de L’Action 
Francaise. It was followed by the 
complete work of M. de Lamartinie 
on Le Chemin de Paradis entitled, 
Un Ennemi de la Civilisation chré- 
tienne: Charles Maurras. 

Le Movement had not many sub- 
scribers, but it was read in France 
and abroad, especially in Belgium; 
its readers were of the élite, intel- 
lectual, given much to thought, and 
devotedly loyal. They knew what 
to expect of the malign and danger- 
ous influence which L’Action Fran- 
caise had been allowed to exercise. 

Now it happened that in 1925, 
the priest who had charge of the as- 
sociation of Belgian Catholic youth 
began a contest in the pages of their 
review to discover who amongst liv- 
ing authors should be found most 
deserving of the title of “Master.” 
By an _ overwhelming majority 
Maurras won the title. There was 
wild rejoicing—a veritable apothe- 
osis. It was on this occasion that 
L’Abbé Van den Hont, editor of La 
Revue Catholique des Idées and of 
the XX¢ Siécle, declared that there 
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were only “two beacon lights in the 
world—Maurras and the Pope.” 
And so, French and Belgian Cath- 
olics, standing with the Pope, ought 
to have for their mentor a renegade 
atheist, flanked by two other athe- 
ists, Bainville and Pujo, and a novel- 
ist, vendor of pornography! 

This was going too far. The press 
of Belgium, more Christian in spirit 
and under wiser direction than the 
Catholic press of France, took the 
offensive at once. Le Pays Wallon, 
of Charleroi, Le Progrés of Mons, 
Le Courrier du Soir of Verviers, all 
with democratic views, bore down 
together on L’Action Francaise. An 
eminent lawyer of Brussels, who 
had once been secretary to Cardinal 
Mercier, and who was one of the 
most brilliant students ever pro- 
duced by the University of Louvain, 
an ardent supporter of Le Move- 
ment from its very beginnings—now 
entered the lists and gave battle 
with masterly polemical skill in La 
Libre Belgique—the most widely 
read Catholic paper in Belgium. 

In September, 1925, in four pages 
of this daily paper, he gave a sum- 
mary of Maurras’s system, showing 
how inconsistent it is with the most 
elementary beliefs of Christianity. 
This was later published in pam- 
phlet form; thousands of copies 
were sold in Belgium and thousands 
more were sold in France by Le 


Movement. Here are the chapter 
headings: 
1. The source of Maurras’s 
thought. 
2. The social philosophy of 
Maurras. 


3. The anti-Christian doctrine in 
the policy of Maurras. 

4. An incredible performance: 
Catholic but anti-Christian. 

5. Is it right to make use of 
Maurras? 
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The effect produced by this pam- 
phlet was noteworthy. 

At the same time, another sub- 
scriber to Le Movement, the Jesuit, 
Father Dubin, who under the pen 
name of “Verax” had valiantly 
fought L’Action Francaise in Le 
Pays Wallon, started an inquiry of 
his own amongst Belgian Catholics 
prominent in the universities and in 
civil and professional life: “Is Maur- 
ras Master of Catholic Youth?” 
These distinguished men, judging 
impartially, concurred in the opin- 
ion that the influence of Maurras 
on the youth of the day was disas- 
trous. An account of this inquiry 
was also widely read. It appears to 
have been even more decisive in its 
effect than the preceding book. One 
fact will show to what extent 
French Catholics were swayed by 
fear of L’Action Francaise. Not one 
Catholic book store was willing to 
sell either of these two pamphlets 
published in Belgium. Le Move- 
ment, at its own risk and peril, was 
the sole sales agent. But these were 
the means by which French Cath- 
olic opinion, the sincerely religious 
kind, was finally roused from its 
lethargy. Great quantities of these 
pamphlets had been given away. 
Yet Catholic papers, including La 
Croix, passed them over in silence 
and continued to drift along peace- 
fully in the wake of L’Action Fran- 
caise, 


Some straightforward, thorough- 
going Christian souls began to be 
alarmed when they saw the dangers 
threatening French Catholicism, on 
account of L’Action Francaise. Some 
Catholic young men belonging to the 
diocese of Bordeaux, asked their 
Archbishop what attitude they 
should adopt with regard to this 
paper. Cardinal Andrieu, whom no 
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one could accuse of liberalism, gave 
his answer in the diocesan Semaine 
Religieuse, August 25, 1926, saying 
that the editors of the paper in ques- 
tion had a perfect right to treat 
purely political matters as they saw 
fit, but in treating of religion, they 
were to be blamed for putting forth 
grave errors about God, the Church, 
morality and sociology. He con- 
cluded his letter with these words: 

“Atheism, agnosticism, anti-Chris- 
tianity, anti-Catholicism and ‘amor- 
alisme,’ for the individual and for 
a society obliged to maintain order 
in spite of these destructive nega- 
tions, bringing back to life pagan- 
ism, with all its injustice and 
brutality—these, my friends, are the 
doctrines which the editors of L’Ac- 
tion Frangaise are teaching their 
followers,—and you must turn 
away from them.” 

Catholics who belonged to L’Ac- 
tion Francaise protested against the 
injustice of the Cardinal’s con- 
demnation. “It was at variance,” 
they said, “with their deepest and 
holiest convictions; evidently His 
Eminence had been misinformed 
about their position by some em- 
bittered enemy of their cause.” 

Again, La Croix and most of the 
provincial Catholic papers were si- 
lent; no notice was taken of the 
Archbishop of Bordeaux’s letter. 
But on September 7, 1926, L’Osser- 
vatore Romano published a letter 
sent by the Pope to the Cardinal, 
fully approving his statements: 


“Quite properly, your Eminence 
puts aside questions of a purely 
political nature such, for instance, 
as the form of government. On a 
subject like that, the Church right- 
fully leaves freedom of choice to 
every one. But on the other hand, 


as your Eminence did well to re- 
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mark, no such freedom exists to 
follow blindly the leading of L’Ac- 
tion Francaise in matters pertain- 
ing to faith and morals. 

“Your Eminence enumerates and 
justly condemns (in publications 
old and new) indications of a new 
religious system, moral and social, 
concerning, for example, the idea of 
God, the Incarnation, the Church, 
and in a general way Catholic dog- 
ma and morals, especially where 
they have a necessary bearing on 
the political order which is logically 
subject to the moral law. Sub- 
stantially, these indications point to 
a renaissance of paganism to which 
is closely linked the naturalism 
which these authors like many of 
their contemporaries have absorbed 
(unconsciously, we believe) from 
the public teaching of the modern 
neutral school,—that corrupter of 
youth, against which they them- 
selves have often vigorously stormed. 

“Always anxious, at sight of the 
dangers which rise up on every side 
to ensnare the youth of the land 
who are so dear to us, and now more 
troubled than ever by the drift of 
their minds—even when the goal 
they seek, is so worthy of all praise 
—love of country—we are gladdened 
by the sound of voices which of late 
—even beyond the borders of 
France, have been heard giving a 
warning to be on guard.” 


These last few words are clearly 
an allusion to the work of M. Pas- 
selecq, “to have a thorough knowl- 
edge of the system of Charles Maur- 
ras,” and also the Belgian inquiry, 
“Is Charles Maurras the Master of 
Catholic Youth?” 

La Croix thereupon decided to 
break with L’Action Francaise. The 
latter refusing to yield, defended it- 
self with a whole battery of eva- 
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sions: The Pope was deceived by 
democrats; his condemnation was 
planned by “that horrible Briand,” 
with the connivance of the former 
nuncio Cardinal Cerretti. In an 
Address given at the end of Sep- 
tember the Pope took the trouble 
to refute these evasions. He said: 


“With regard to our letter, there 
are some who seem incapable of 
understanding what the Pope meant. 
Well, all they have to do is to read 
once more what the Pope has writ- 
ten; let them read it quietly, setting 
aside preconceived notions, and let 
the reading be done in that spirit 
of filial devotion on which the Pope 
can count with absolute certainty— 
and all will be understood. 

“Others seem to suppose that 
somehow or other mysterious men- 
tal reservations have been made for 
diplomatic or political reasons. 
Nothing of the kind has been done. 
The Pope has acted in this matter, 
as he always acts in the work of 
his apostolic ministry, preoccupied 
solely with the fulfillment of his 
duty, to promote the greater glory 
of God, and the salvation of souls, 
to prevent evil and to advance good- 
ness, his singleness of purpose un- 
influenced by any political party 
whatsoever. In season and out of 
season he has never failed to re- 
mind everyone of this great rule of 
life and he is always the first to 
follow it himself. 

“Others, again, would have us be- 
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lieve that they are guided by that 
old formula, that one must appeal 
from the Pope badly informed to 
the Pope well informed. The ex- 
pression is antiquated but the world 
keeps on repeating it forever. What 
should be said, on the contrary, 
most emphatically, and with the ut- 
most confidence, is that the first 
thing the Pope did (fully aware as 
he is of his responsibility and even 
at the risk of failing to take needed 
action in time) was to gather all 
possible information; to sift it out 
carefully, and not to come to a de- 
cision until he had made certain 
that not only were his findings per- 
fectly true but that the proper time 
had come to state them.” 


Gradually, most of the bishops 
voiced the mind of the Pope, but 
L’Action Francaise did not lay 
down its arms. Aided by its numer- 
ous adherents of the press—even 
those of a republican stripe—it at- 
tacked the Vatican, rebuking it for 
protecting the autonomists of Al- 
sace,—for favoring a closer union 
of Austria with Germany and for 
showing too much sympathy for 
Germany; guided in this by the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs—‘that 
traitor of Locarno—Briand, who 
ought to be imprisoned.” These ap- 
peals to nationalistic passion and 
hate would have stirred French pub- 
lic opinion to the depths a few 
years ago. Now it was coldly indif- 
ferent. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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By THE EbiTor. 


OME months ago, in these pages,’ 

I ventured to suggest that some 
one should write a popular History 
of Philosophy, avoiding the defects 
of Durant. Being encouraged by 
the response to that suggestion (I 
have received many letters, one ar- 
ticle for THe CaTHoLic Wor LD, and 
information that such a book is 
now in progress), I am emboldened 
to put down a few ideas, which, I 
think, should be presented in the 
preface of the work. Prefaces, of 
course, are written last, so these 
further suggestions may perhaps 
not come too late. 

First; whoever tackles the job 
should call attention to the enor- 
mous and incredible conceit of the 
post-medieval philosophers, almost 
all of whom seem to be convinced, 
like Job’s counselors, that wisdom 
begins (and doubtless ends) with 
themselves. They make no bones 
of rejecting all thought but their 
own: they do not hesitate to con- 
tradict the human race. Descartes, 
for example, seems to say, “I have 
read all the philosophy produced be- 
fore my time, and I have found it 
a sorry mess. We must clean off 
the slate and commence all over 
again. With what shall we com- 
mence? Of course with me—with 
me and my thought—cogito, I 
think. Not homo cogitat, not Soc- 
rates cogitat, or Plato cogitat, but 
ego cogito. I am the first consistent 
thinker. Aprés moi le déluge,— 


1December, 1926, p. 370, and February, 1927, 
p. 689. 


I. 


perhaps,—but surely avant moi le 
chaos. I do not say with Hamlet, 


‘The time is out of joint: O cursed 
spite, 

That ever I was born to set it 
right!’ 


Hamlet was a vacillating yea-and- 
nay. As for me, I roll up my 
sleeves and pitch in. My system 
will comprise all wisdom—d bas 
Socrates, a bas Aquinas, vive Des- 
cartes!” 

Now this is very helpful—very 
convenient for the student. It is a 
great boon to have all philosophy 
in one book, as Mrs. Eddy boiled 
down all religion into one not too 
fat octavo volume, Science and 
Health. But the trouble is that 
other philosophers arise who are 
as contemptuous of Descartes as 
Descartes was contemptuous of 
Aristotle or Aquinas. Cogito ergo 
sum is swept away by the more 
lordly Also sprach Zarathustra, 
thus sayeth Nietzsche. But then— 
also sprach Spinoza, also sprach 
Spencer, also sprach Schopenhauer; 
—thus sayeth everyone who thinks 
himself a prophet. Every philoso- 
pher, Kant, Descartes, Hume, Spin- 
oza, Bergson claims to be not merely 
a critic of false systems, but the 
creator of the one true system. Her- 
bert Spencer told our fathers that 
philosophy must be started all over 
again after 1859, because with the 
Origin of Species a new world was 
born. Already in our day the 
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Spencerian philosophy is passé, and 
in its place we have half a dozen 
philosophies elbowing one another 
for a place in the sun. William 
James and his pragmatism are 
pushed aside by Sigmund Freud 
and his psychoanalysis. Freud is 
declared obsolete by John B. Wat- 
son, the sponsor of behaviorism. 
And now, in April of this year, I 
read that “Professor Whitehead 
tells us that philosophy up to the 
present has been built on the false 
notion,” etc.2 Don’t ask who is 
Professor Whitehead, or what is 
the false notion. It doesn’t matter. 
The important fact is that “phi- 
losophy up to the present has been 
based on a false notion.” However, 
when one philosophy is constructed, 
all others are not destroyed. The 
caliph Omar is generally condemned 
as a Vandal because he burned all 
the books in the library of Alex- 
andria, except the Koran. He ex- 
plained, “either they agree with the 
Koran, or they contradict the Ko- 
ran. In the first case they are super- 
fluous, in the second they are blas- 
phemous. So burn them all.” But 
there is no Koran, no touchstone of 
truth for philosophers. Nothing is or- 
thodox, nothing unorthodox. Every- 
thing must stand from Socrates to 
Santayana. And of course it is pre- 
posterous to think that all this ac- 
cumulation can be put in one vol- 
ume. So the reader must be told 
that even the best of manuals is 
only an introduction to philosophy, 
and that if he does not mean to go 
on, he might better not begin. 


“A little learning is a dangerous 
thing; 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pie- 
rian spring.” 


2Fulton J. Sheen, in The New Scholasticism, 
April, 1927, p. 147. 
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To read about the philosophers 
without reading the philosophers 
themselves is like seeing “Becky 
Sharp” at the movies, without read- 
ing Vanity Fair, or seeing “Male and 
Female” (did Barrie let them call it 
that!) without reading The Admi- 
rable Crichton. “Why,” says the high 
schoolgirl, “why should I actually 
plod through Thackeray, or Scott, 
or Dickens, or Barrie, or Conrad? 
I can leave that labor to the scenario 
writers. Of course the scenario 
writer may manhandle the novel, 
but what of that, provided the plot 
remains fairly recognizable. If the 
photography is good, the captions 
clever, and a pleasant evening is had 
by all, why cavil?” So speaks the 
schoolgirl, but she must be gently 
informed or, if need be rudely in- 
formed, that literature cannot be 
absorbed from the silver screen. 
Likewise the lazy reader who at- 
tempts to absorb philosophy with- 
out a struggle must be reminded 
that “philosophy should be the de- 
stroyer of delusions, and of hu- 
man conceit. Therefore, let no one 
be deluded into believing that, with- 
out effort and without toil, by the 
mere fireside reading of a pleasant 
book, that tells us only those things 
that are humanly easy to under- 
stand, one can come to think for 
oneself the real thoughts of a Plato, 
a Spinoza, a Kant.’ 


II. 


Secondly, the enthusiastic novice 
must be disillusioned of the idea that 
he can discover truth in philosophy. 
For where is the man who can follow 
the trail of truth through the tan- 
gled wilderness of all extant phil- 
osophic systems? Speaking for my- 


sHarry T. Costello, The Yale Review, April, 
1927. 
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self, I confess that I could no more 
make my way through the Kantian, 
Schopenhauerian, Cartesian, and 
Spencerian systems, than I could 
find my way home if I were dropped 
out of an aéroplane into the heart 
of the Brazilian jungle. As a matter 
of fact I am so lacking in woodcraft 
that I have lost the trail half a dozen 
times in an hour’s walk through a 
patch of woods. I start out con- 
fidently on a trail as wide as a wag- 
on road (a woodsman called it con- 
temptuously a “boulevard”), but it 
seems to peter out, and end no- 
where. Walking through a wood, 
I always wonder how the beasts 
find their way. Who ever heard of 
a bear getting lost in the Adiron- 
dacks, or a tiger in the jungle of 
Siam, or a fish getting lost in the 
ocean? The answer is, I suppose, 
that the beasts in the jungle and the 
fish in the sea are in their element, 
and that a man born and bred in 
the city where the streets are all 
named and the houses are all num- 
bered, is out of his element in a 
forest. Civilization, we are re- 
minded, has its penalties. We can- 
not dart through a thicket and leap 
over fallen trees in the woods like 
a deer, we cannot smell out a trail 
like a dog, we cannot glide softly 
and swiftly through a virgin forest 
with infallible instinct for direction 
like a savage. But, says some cheer- 
ful idiot, there is one thing we civi- 
lized humans can do. We can think! 
Yes, we can think, but can we think 
straight? Do we not think as we 
walk in a wilderness, round and 
round, losing ourselves deeper and 
deeper in the tangled thickets, the 
deep woods, the bogs and the quag- 
mires, the Dismal Swamp of phi- 
losophy? 

“But,” insists the cheerful Idiot, 
as he puts on his slippers, lights 
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his pipe, and settles back in his 
armchair for a pleasant evening 
with a glib and facile and witty 
Story of Philosophy, “knowing that 
I might get lost, I put myself in the 
hands of a guide who knows the 
trails, who can keep me out of the 
bogs, and who can lead me back 
home when I get tired of hiking. 
I hire a fellow like Durant to lead 
me through Schopenhauer and 
Spinoza, as I hire a hill-Billy to 
lead me through the Ozarks, or 
the Appalachians. Surely you don’t 
suppose I am going to plunge into 
Kant’s Kritik der reinen Vernunft,— 
more tangled than the thickest trop- 
ical jungle,—when for a few dollars 
I can hire a guide who will tell me 
all about Kant, where he lived, what 
he ate, what he wore, how he never 
breathed through the mouth for fear 
of catching cold, how he applied 
philosophy to holding up his stock- 
ings, how the housewives set their 
clocks at three-thirty when he com- 
menced his walk, and other such 
entertaining personalities; a guide 
who will then explain to me—very 
simply—what Kant’s philosophy 
means; who can tell where it is 
right and where it is wrong, and 
who can at any moment beguile me 
with funny stories, if he sees me 
growing weary of the deep and dif- 
ficult thought of the wizard of 
K6nigsberg.” 

Very well dear Idiot, but where 
did you get the idea that a fellow 
like Durant could tell you when 
Kant is right and when he is wrong? 
Don’t you understand that if Durant 
can correct Kant, Durant must be 
wiser than Kant, and in that case 
he would not be writing maga- 
zine articles and reporting murder 
trials, but would be at work on an 
architectonic philosophy of his 
own? You can pick up a cicerone 
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on the streets of Rome who will dis- 
course most sagely on the virtues 
and defects of a Rubens or a Raph- 
ael. But you must not forget that 
in the end you have only the 
opinion of a cicerone, or more like- 
ly, the opinion of some anonymous 
guidebook appropriated by the ci- 
cerone. Now, the author of a bright 
and snappy “best seller” on phi- 
losophy has about as much right 
to criticize, or even to expound, the 
Kritik of Pure Reason, as your glib 
and gabby cicerone has to criticize 
or to explain the “Moses” of Michel- 
angelo, or the “Last Judgment” 
on the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel. 

Of the two you might better trust 
the cicerone, because while he is 
speaking his piece, you can be ac- 
tually inspecting the work of art, 
and he dare not say anything out- 
rageously inaccurate. He may, if 
you are an absolute novice, tell you 
that a Tintoretto is an El Greco, 
but he will hardly venture the in- 
formation that Murillo’s “Immacu- 
late Conception” represents the ex- 
pulsion of Eve from the garden of 
Eden. But your cicerone in phi- 
losophy can say things as wild as 
that, and go unrebuked by the neo- 
phyte. The writer of a popular 
philosophy knows that the man in 
the street hasn’t read Spinoza, or 
Leibnitz, or Berkeley; that he never 
will read them; or that if he ever 
does read them, he will not under- 
stand them. So the writer can say 
almost anything and “get away with 
it.” 

Therefore, in the preface to the 
new and improved popular history 
of philosophy, the warning should 
be given that one must not trust the 
criticisms of any popularizer with- 
out going to the sources. 


And there’s the rub! The tradi- 
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tional difficulty of finding a needle 
in a haystack is as nothing com- 
pared with finding truth in the 
mass of philosophical opinions 
and theories and systems. A more 
apt comparison is that of dis- 
covering gold in a ledge of quartz. 
I remember a visit to the famous 
old Treadwell mine in Alaska. After 
being lowered in a cage at frightful 
speed to a landing 1,700 feet be- 
neath the surface, we poked our way 
through galleries and “stopes.” 
“See,” said the superintendent, “if 
you can pick out the gold in the 
side of the wall.” We all pointed to 
certain yellow seams that shone in 
the light of the miners’ lamps. Of 
course we got it wrong. Every visi- 
tor gets it wrong. What looked 
like gold was iron pyrites, or some 
other “fool’s gold.” Even when we 
were shown the true gold, I, for one, 
remained unable to detect for my- 
self the true from the false. Now 
there is fool’s truth, as there is 
fool’s gold. And if the casual read- 
er, like the casual visitor to the 
mine, attempts to pick out the true 
from the false, he will be laughed 
at by the experts. 

Indeed, in philosophy, even the 
experts don’t know the true from 
the false. They admit as much. 
Else what is the meaning of agnos- 
ticism? And why so many systems? 
And why so frequent cleaning of the 
slate and starting all over? When 
philosophers disagree, who shall 
decide? Shall the novice who reads 
only a manual and wouldn’t read 
that if it were not made entertain- 
ing? 


Ill. 


Truly, philosophy is bewildering 
even to the trained mind. In the 
pages of the great philosophers you 
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may find all these contradictory 
theories, and a thousand more: 
nothing exists but the external 
world; the external world does not 
exist; we can know the world only 
as it exists in our mind; the world 
in our mind has no similarity with 
the world outside the mind; we 
know the world, and we don’t know 
the world; the world is monistic 
and the world is dualistic; it is com- 
posed of one sort of “stuff”; it is 
composed of two kinds of “stuff,” 
matter and mind; matter does not 
exist, all is mind; mind does not ex- 
ist except as a function of matter; 
God is everywhere at all times, and 
God is nowhere at any time. And now 
comes a new philosopher who tells 
us that “everything is everywhere 
at all times.”* Furthermore we 
learn that man is a free agent, and 
that he is always determined by 
agencies over which he has no con- 
trol; that all things had a beginning 
and that they had no beginning. 
And so it continues, a congeries of 
contradictions and contrarieties. 

It is as though a traveler were 
told: there is an island five hundred 
miles off the southeast coast of Tas- 
mania, inhabited by aborigines 
seven feet high and black as Sene- 
gambians, but with red hair. It 
isn’t an island but a continent. It 
is one thousand miles off the north- 
west coast, not of Tasmania, but of 
Fiji. The only inhabitants are 
yellow men, four feet high, with 
snow white hair from infancy. The 
natives have been seen by reputable 
observers. Those who claim to 
have seen them were drunken sail- 
ors. The mysterious island is a 
garden of Eden. It is a desert. It 
has no existence. 


4Professor Whitehead, in Science and the 
Modern World, quoted by Fulton J. Sheen, in 
The New Scholasticism, April, 1927, p. 147. 
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Of course there are those who 
profess to find such mad contradic- 
tions fascinating, or as they say in 
the silly gibberish of the day, “in- 
triguing.” The uncertainty, they 
say, lures them, and they cannot be 
content until they have set sail for 
a spot one thousand miles off the 
northeast shore of Labrador to find 
the non-existent island where men 
are ten feet high and have red, 
white, and blue hair. 

If these adventurers who are so 
“intrigued” by this insane fantasy 
will only start on their expedition 
by throwing the compass overboard, 
smashing the sextant, tearing up 
whatever maps and charts they 
may find in the pilot house, and 
cutting off all possible communica- 
tion with the Bureau of Navigation, 
they will be in a somewhat similar 
position to that of the man who sets 
sail on the sea of philosophic 
thought expecting to discover the 
truth with only his instinct for 
truth to guide him. 

Add just one more item: Suppose 
that by some odd miracle the adven- 
turous ship happens to find the mys- 
terious isle, but all the marks and 
signs should turn out to have been 
so false that there is no possibility 
of recognizing either the place or 
the people. Then the parallelism 
will be complete. Your crazy ad- 
venturer on the sea of philosophic 
thought will tell you that he has no 
compass, no sextant and no chart, 
that is to say no guiding authority 
external to his mind, and no sun, 
no moon, no stars to steer by, that 
is to say, no help from on high, 
and no means of knowing his El 
Dorado, the land of truth, when he 
comes to it. 

I take this to be the most cu- 
riously irrational phenomenon that 
has occurred in the history of 
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thought—that men who do not be- 
lieve in the existence of truth spend 
their life searching for truth; that 
men whose primary dogma (I use 
the word with full advertence to 
its meaning) is that we cannot know 
truth even if we look it in the eye, 
yet devote all their energies, “scorn 
delights and live laborious days,” 
in the attempt to find the truth. Re- 
cently there was invented a popu- 
lar sport in England called “Hunt- 
ing the Treasure.” Some one hides 
a prize at a distance of several miles 
from the starting point at which the 
hunters are assembled. Indica- 
tions or clues are planted, here and 
there, all the way from the starting 
point to the goal. The players start 
off in automobiles, on horseback, 
or on motor cycles. Arrived at the 
first rendezvous, they find direc- 
tions to a second, thence to a third, 
and so on. The directions given, 
however, are in all cases ambigu- 
ous. One is obliged to use his wits 
to avoid going off on a false trail. 
The race is therefore not always to 
the swift, but to the shrewd. Now 
let us suppose that the game is al- 
ways a hoax,—always a wild-goose 
chase, that there is no treasure, and 
that if there were a treasure it could 
never be found. Such is the game 
of philosophy according to the ag- 
nostics. Truth, the treasure is never 
found. Now how long will that sort 
of game be popular? 

It might not be amiss to explain 
that there is a philosophy (to name 
it is to damn it in the ears of most 
moderns), Scholasticism, which 
holds that truth is discoverable. To 
revert to the parable: the Scholastic 
ship uses a compass and a rudder; 
its captains scrutinize the sky, and 
take observations from the sun and 
the stars to be sure that they are not 
sailing off their course. Besides, 
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they believe that when you catch 
up with truth you can recognize it; 
that you can disembark, like Colum- 
bus (and also like Columbus, plant 
the cross on what you have found), 
that you can name it, and put it 
down on the map of the world, and 
that when once it has been dis- 
covered and named and mapped, 
it need never be lost again. Truth, 
for the Scholastic, is as real as an 
island or a continent, as tangible, 
so to speak, as the West Indies or 
America. Indeed Truth is spelled 
with a capital letter, as if it had 
not only an objective existence but 
a Personality. To tell the whole 
amazing fact,—in Scholasticism 
Truth is identified with God; the 
pursuit of Truth is the same as the 
search for God; and they who find 
Truth find God. It might be well to 
mention in a popular history of phi- 
losophy the existence of Scholas- 
ticism. 


IV. 


Another suggestion: the reader of 
a popular history of human thought 
should be reminded that the value of 
philosophy ‘is not to be overesti- 
mated. St. Ambrose says, “Non in 
dialectica placuit Deo salvum facere 
populum suum,” “It did not please 
God to save His people by means of 
philosophy.” All the ascetical and 
mystical writers have elaborated 
that theme. Pascal,—a miraculous 
combination of mathematician, phi- 
losopher and mystic, may be said 
to have made a whole philosophy of 
the Ambrosian apothegm. His own 
equally famous saying, “Le coeur a 
ses raisons que Vesprit ne connoit 
pas” and Newman’s favorite scrip- 
ture, “Cor ad cor loquitur,” are, as 
is evident, complementary thoughts 
to St. Ambrose’s. St. Augustine’s 
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mind ran along the same line. An 
extraordinarily capable commen- 
tator on the Confessions of St. Au- 
gustine says, “There can be no 
doubt that St. Augustine reached his 
conclusion [that Christianity is 
true] by throwing his heart into 
the scales.”’* 

The same idea may be found in a 
multitude of writers—from Tertul- 
lian to Phillips Brooks. The latter 
says “not by the sharpening of the 
intellect to supernatural acuteness 
but by the submission of the nature 
to its true authority man was at 
last to conquer truth ... not by 
agonizing struggles over contradic- 
tory evidence, but by harmony with 
Him in Whom the answers to all 
our doubts are folded, a harmony 
with Him brought by obedience to 
Him our doubts may be enlight- 
ened.””¢ 

This is the best fruit of modern 
philosophy, the rediscovery of the 
ancient truth that man does not 
come to the truth by ratiocination 
alone, nor yet by scientific observa- 
tion of phenomena alone. The segre- 
gation of the intellect, and the con- 
sequent partition of the human be- 
ing, is the capital crime of a false 
psychology. 

Consequently, the casual reader 
of philosophy should be warned 
that a philosophy which proceeds 
only by intellectual processes, is im- 
perfect. The heart, or if you pre- 
fer, the will, has not only its rea- 
sons but its rights. And here is 
where the contemplatives come to 
the assistance of the logicians. In- 
deed it may seriously be questioned 
if the contemplatives have not con- 
tributed more wisdom to the race 
than the philosophers. There is 


5C. Bigg, The Confessions of St. Augustine. 
Introduction, p. 24. 


6The Influence of Jesus, p. 23. 
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more truth in small sententious 
books than in large prolix tomes,— 
more in Thomas a Kempis than in 
Immanuel Kant, more in the Gos- 
pels than in the Summa Theologica. 
As for the Psalms, even so pagan a 
critic as John Cowper Powys says 
“they remain the most pathetic and 
poignant, as well as the most noble 
and dignified of all poetic literature. 
The rarest spirits of our race will 
always return to them at every 
epoch in their lives for consolation, 
for support, and for repose.” He 
might have added “and for truth.” 
The book of Ecclesiastes has been 
made the subject of a very impor- 
tant philosophical study.’ The same 
attention should be given to every 
one of the sapiential books of the 
Bible. There is no system of phi- 
losophy that contains more truth or 
more wisdom than these. No man- 
ual of philosophy can afford to ig- 
nore them. Yet they are coolly omit- 
ted from Durant, and from a hun- 
dred other popular introductions to 
philosophy. 


V. 


Speaking of the Bible suggests the 
question as to the relative value 
of the Semitic and the Hellenic 
method of approaching truth. 
Roughly it may be said that the 
Hellenic way is by logic, the He- 
braic by contemplation. One is ra- 
tional, the other mystical. One 
method, however, need not exclude 
the other. St. Paul—to cite the 
chief example—was both philoso- 
pher and mystic. He was not averse 
to the use of argumentation: he 
would have rejoiced to meet Soc- 
rates or Aristotle. But his writ- 
ings, it need scarcely be said, are 


TThe Gentle Cynic, by Morris Jastrow. Lip- 
pincott, 1919. 
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not systematically philosophical. 
They contain “inspired outbursts of 
inevitable truth,” rather than elab- 
orate ratiocination. St. Augustine 
too combined both characters in one 
personality. As everyone knows, he 
was a Platonist rather than an Aris- 
totelian, and the element of mysti- 
cism in his mental habits might 
therefore be expected. But St. 
Thomas Aquinas, though an Aris- 
totelian was also a mystic. Not only 
in his poems and hymns, but even 
in the Summa Theologica, truth 
mystically apprehended meets and 
marches pari passu with truth dis- 
covered by a purely rational proc- 
ess. The Secunda Secundz is per- 
haps the most successful combina- 
tion of rational process and mysti- 
cal illumination ever achieved. 

Most philosophers, however, affect 
a lofty disdain for all mystical 
means of acquiring knowledge. 
They are wont to ridicule what they 
call “umbilical contemplation.” 
They even distrust so innocent an 
intellectual occupation as introspec- 
tion. Redite ad cor means nothing 
to them. To look within is to court 
deception. Look without, they say, 
and get in touch with reality. But 
even their own coryphzus, Kant, 
could teach them that whatever we 
know we know from within. We 
never see the Ding-an-Sich, the es- 
sential nature of the object. We 
behold only appearances, phenom- 
ena, and we do not even perceive 
the phenomenon, but the interior 
representation of the phenomenon, 
the noumenon. In other words, the 
immediate object of our knowledge 
is our own mind and not the out- 
side world. We must even be skep- 
tical of the existence of the outside 
world. Schopenhauer speaks like a 
disciple of Kant when he says, “The 
world is my idea.” 


Much modern philosophy tends to 
this sort of idealism. If then these 
philosophers teach that we can 
know the world outside us only 
by looking within us, why do they 
“rage so furiously together” against 
the mystics whose philosophy may 
be comprised in the Socratic maxim 
“know thyself,” look within, return 
to your own heart. Perhaps, after 
all there is as much truth written on 
the fleshly tablets of the heart as on 
the musty pages of manuscripts or 
of print. Jn meditatione mea exard- 
escit ignis, says the psalmist. “As I 
was meditating, there burst forth 
fire.” With that kind of fire fre- 
quently comes truth. Most of the 
truth that is treasured by the hu- 
man race came that way. The con- 
templative seems lost in a trance, 
but suddenly he leaps up like Archi- 
medes and shouts “Eureka!” Truth 
has flashed into his mind. That 
sort of truth generally can be put 
into a sentence. It needs no tome. 

What we call “the wisdom of the 
race” is principally a fragmentary 
and disorderly collection of those 
sentences. They do not indeed make 
systematic philosophic thought un- 
necessary. But they may be con- 
sidered as a theme upon which phi- 
losophy plays the variations, or a 
leitmotif which recurs again and 
again throughout a great work. 

St. Augustine’s “Thou has made 
us for Thyself, O God, and our 
hearts are restless until they find 
rest in Thee,” contains in germ all 
the wisdom of his multitudinous 
philosophical and theological trea- 
tises. Dante’s “nella sua voluntate 
é nostra pace” is a whole philos- 
ophy. 

Yet, by a curious blindness, many 
philosophers reject these, and all 
other sententious utterances as 
mystical, that is as they would say, 
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visionary. Your new and wiser 
manual of philosophical teaching 
should therefore not be guilty of the 
intolerance of outlawing truths 
which though not in the narrow 
sense “philosophical” are them- 
selves the sources of all philosophy. 


VI. 


I have said that the man in the 
street must not rashly oppose his 
snap judgments to the carefully 
reasoned conclusions of the phi- 
losophers. But there are times 
when the philosopher can and must 
be recalled from his own vagaries 
by the common sense tradition of 
the human race. The race, quite 
justifiably, refuses to believe the 
philosophers when they contradict 
its inherent first principles of 
knowledge and of ethics. For ex- 
ample, men in general will never 
accept the philosophical doctrine of 
determinism. [If a man tells us that 
we are not free agents but machines, 
—not “masters of our own fate and 
captains of our own soul,” but auto- 
mata, we, the human race at large, 
recognize that such a _ statement, 
though it is backed with most por- 
tentous authority, is fallacious, or, 
more simply, false. The problem 
of free will is one of which we may 
say solvitur ambulando. “How do 
you refute Berkeley’s theory that 
matter does not exist, Dr. Johnson?” 
said Boswell. “Thus!” said John- 
son, smashing his cane against the 
iron fence. Now Johnson was no 
coxcomb, and his refutation of 


Berkeley has the common sense of 
the race behind it, and the common 
sense of the race is a better argu- 
ment than the painfully elaborated 
opinions of philosophers. 

Kant himself bowed to the wis- 
dom of the race when he admitted 
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in his Kritik of Practical Reason 
that a belief in God, freedom, and 
immortality, is indispensable to 
civilization. So, as the saying is, he 
“let God in by the back door.” But 
God should not have been thrown 
out by the front door. It would in- 
deed have been better to bring Him 
back by the way He went out. But 
front door or back door, it is better 
to have Him in than out. For with- 
out God there is no beginning and no 
end, and how can one have a sys- 
tem of thought,—that is a philos- 
ophy,—-without a beginning or an 
end? 

The fact is that too much addic- 
tion to philosophic thought, with 
the exclusion of practical exper- 
ience, is the chief danger of the 
professional wise men. So it hap- 
pens that the ordinary man, even 
the savage, is in some things wiser 
than the philosopher. Tell the sav- 
age that the tree before his very eyes 
has no existence except in his mind. 
He will kick the tree and laugh at 
you. Philosophy or no philosophy 
he is right. It would take genera- 
tions, perhaps centuries, to make a 
philosopher of the aborigine. (If 
it takes three generations,—or is it 
thirty-three,—to make a gentleman, 
how many generations does it take 
to make a philosopher?) The trag- 
edy is that when the philosopher is 
produced he may have less common 
sense than primitive man. “Ye com- 
pass sea and land to make one 
proselyte and when he is made ye 
make him twofold more the child 
of hell than yourselves.” Proselyte 
or philosopher, if a man is per- 
suaded that the aboriginal funda- 
mental belief in God, the soul, and 
the future life, is a delusion, and 
that in consequence there is neither 
good nor bad, right or wrong, true 
or false, and no eternal and neces- 











DREAMERS 


sary sanction for law, is he not what 
Jesus called the Pharisees? 

Therefore, finally, the man who 
writes a philosophy for the masses 
should not omit the moral ele- 
ments required of a searcher for 
truth. If he leaves them out of his 
Pure Philosophy, he will, like Kant, 
be obliged to bring them back in a 
second Opus on Practical Philoso- 
phy, or he will be driven to invent 
a totally new system, like William 
James’s Pragmatism, as a moral 
test for the intellectual validity of 
his theories. 

“There are, in short,” said F. G. 
Peabody, in a very remarkable book, 
“antecedent ethical conditions which 
direct the mind toward truth. Be- 
hind Christian truth lies the Chris- 
tian character. The blessing of the 
pure in heart is not in their purity 
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alone, but in the fact that their pur- 
ity enables them to see God. They 
are blessed, not only with moral 
simplicity, but with intellectual dis- 
cernment ... Sound knowledge and 
straight thinking issue from moral 
loyalty: the flippant and reckless 
mind lacks ethical conditions of in- 
tellectual achievement.’’* 

In fine, the new manual for stu- 
dents, emphasizing humility and in- 
tellectual modesty, exposing exces- 
sive philosophical idealism, retain- 
ing and exalting the need of God as 
a terminus a quo and ad quem, and 
inculcating the indispensability of a 
moral preparation for intellectual 
pursuits, will reintroduce Scholas- 
ticism, the stone that was rejected 
by the builders. 


sJesus Christ and the Christian Character, 
p. 178. 





DREAMERS. 


By ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH. 


He talks of dim millenniums 
When Christ’s great dream shall be 
No more the hope of all the world 


But a reality, 


Forgetting that in each brief day, 
For those who seek to do 

His will and wish in love of men 
The dream of dreams comes true! 
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ees eee essays were turned over to the judges in THe CaTHoLic 
Wor_p Essay Contest and this number was, after a very careful reading, re- 
duced to seventeen. All things considered, the quality of the essays was gratify- 
ing but the value of those that remained after the first elimination was effected 
was distinctly high. The next step was difficult, for the essays differed widely in 
type and the problem of finding a common denominator for judging historical, 
critical, descriptive, familiar, and imaginative essays was very real. This task, 
however, was accomplished after much care and thought, and the essays which 
remained for final judgment were reduced from seventeen to five. 

The excellence of these survivals is attested by the fact that the judges were 
far from unanimous as to the order of their merit and it was only after several 
conferences that this last and most difficult matter was settled. The judges, in 
submitting the titles of the six best essays in the order of their merit, wish to 
commend highly their excellence both for matter and for form, and to con- 
gratulate their authors warmly. 

It is the hope of all the judges that among the group of competing students 
many may be stimulated by this contest to cultivate their literary gifts and 
achieve brilliantly in the field of Catholic letters. 


THE JUDGES. 


The judges of the Contest, into whose hands the papers were directly com- 
mitted, and who alone determined the winners, were: 

Miss Katherine Brégy, Litt.D., of Philadelphia, well-known essayist wh 
critic, author of The Poets’ Chantry, Poets and Pilgrims. 

Miss Mary Kolars, M.A., Head of the English Department at the Brownson 
School, New York City, member of the editorial staff of The Commonweal, 
magazine writer and critic. 

Rev. J. M. Prendergast, S.J., Professor of Literature, Canisius College, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., distinguished writer and lecturer. 

Joseph F. Wickham, Litt.D., Assistant Professor of English, at the College 
of the City of New York, and at the College of the Sacred Heart, Manhattanville, 
essayist, and author of The English Essay, Assisi of St. Francis. 

Joseph J. Reilly, Ph.D., Professor of English, Hunter College of the City of 
New York, critic, and author of Lowell as a Critic, Newman as a Man of Letters. 


THE AWARDS. 


1. Francis Thompson, the Greater Ikhnaton. By Eleanor M. Roy. St. Viator 
College, Bourbonnais, II. 

2. The Beauty Shop. By Ruth Craven. Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 

3. The Green of Distant Hills. By Marjorie E. McCaffrey. College Miseri- 
cordia, Dallas, Pa. 


HONORABLE MENTION. 


1. Master Virgil. By William O’Connor. Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. 
2. The Poverello’s Influence on Art. By Anne Dennis. College of Notre 
Dame, Baltimore, Md. 
3. Mother’s Dress. By Dorothy Abts. College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn. 
Essays No. 1 and No. 2 follow. Essay No. 3 will appear in our July issue. 
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FRANCIS THOMPSON, THE GREATER IKHNATON. 


By ELeanor M. Roy. 


NE of the most unique, and the 
first most striking thing about 
Francis Thompson’s poetry is how 
he makes us feel his warm, eager 


personality in every line. The words 


come to us fairly redolent of the 
sweetness of his heart. They are, 
indeed, the very flowering of his 
ardorous spirit: To my knowledge, 
there are only three other poets in 
English literature of whom this is 
true; and Thompson outdoes them 
all. For he combines the admirable 
energy and dramatic strength of 
Byron, with the lyric sweetness and 
intensity of Shelley and Crashaw. 

And not only does he make us 
feel this,—it is actually true. His 
poetry is peculiarly himself—no 
airy palace of loveliness, but the 
house of his soul. The floors are 
crimsoned with the blood of innum- 
erable battles. The walls are hung 
with the arras of marvelous dreams; 
while through the windows pours 
the blazing and blessing light of his 
mystic Sun. Here we see him fight- 
ing, sorrowing, hoping; full of joy 
and sadness, exultation and despair. 
In fact we have before our eyes one 
of the most wondrous spectacles in 
the world,—the spectacle of a man 
building up the citadel of his own 
soul. For in his poetry, he fought 
his battles, saw his visions, eased 
his joy and his sorrow. It is be- 
cause of this that we have such a 
poignant and intimate feeling of 
him. It is because of this we know 
him, as we know our closest friend. 
And this is one of the chief reasons 
for the power his poetry exerts over 
us. 

After this the most striking thing 
about Francis Thompson’s poetry 


is its paradox. He is the Poet of 
Pain, yet he is the Poet of Joy; he 
is the Poet of Death, but he is just 
as surely the Poet of Life; he is the 
Poet of Asceticism, and he is equally 
the Poet of Splendor. No one who 
has read his poetry needs to be 
convinced of how truly he is the 
Poet of Pain. Like Arnold and Pat- 
more he burnished his crown in 
her golden fire. But with an eager- 
ness greater than that of either 
he claimed her for his Lady,—his 
bride,—even as St. Francis claimed 
Lady Poverty. She, the “Queen of 
Calvary” is also the “holy and ter- 
rible,” the “anointed” Queen of his 
heart. Yet, and here is the para- 
dox, which like most paradoxes 
when considered deeply enough is 
no paradox at all, the core of the 
bitter fruit of her heart is the core 
of all delight. Nay, as Thompson 
himself has expressed it, with the 
felicity of consummate beauty and 
truth: “Pain is the angel with the 
flaming sword that guards the gates 
of paradise.” His dauntless heart 
had woed and won that angel, had 
dared the piercings of the flaming 
sword and had gained its way into 
the guarded gates, so that at last 
he might cry out even as St. Francis 
cried: “If with patience and with 
gladness we suffer all those things 
for the love of Him, thinking on the 
pains of the Blessed Christ, the 
which we ought to suffer for the 
love of Him, O Brother Leo, write 
that here and herein is perfect joy!” 

The other paradoxes are really all 
contained in this. As he loved Pain, 
so he loved Death; because just as 
Pain is really Delight, so Death is 
really Life,—Life whom he \saw 
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standing at the end of his days, 
awfully and solemnly clothed in the 
somber robes of her dark brother. 
But his keen gaze saw through the 
disguise, and his heart ran forth to 
meet her. It is the old truth, the 
platitude of the saints, that to live 
one must die,—the truth that Jesus 
spoke when He said: “I came that 
you might have life, and have it 
more abundantly.” But the Apos- 
tles lived to learn that that abun- 
dance of life lay in the death of the 
senses. 

From this it follows that in being 
the Poet of Death, he was also the 
Poet of Asceticism. “Lo,” he cries, 


“To have Yes, choose No: 


“Gird, and thou shalt unbind; 
Seek not, and thou shalt find: 
To eat, 
Deny thy meat. 


“And thou shalt be fulfilled, 
With all sweet things unwilled.” 


He has there spoken the paradox 
himself. And it is visibly fulfilled 
in him; for it is out of such denial 
that his mind gained a greater free- 
dom, depth and boldness, a greater 
daring and might, and a greater 
power to soar into the high skies of 
mystic truth. 

It is with such asceticism we must 
harmonize the Poet of Splendor. 
Where, where in English literature 
will you find such exuberant mag- 
nificence of language, such a high, 
majestic loveliness, such fiery, 
winged words? I believe there is 
only Shelley and Shakespeare who 
can equal him, and I doubt if even 
they can boast the sheer gorgeous- 
ness of the diction of this man who 
took sorrow and loneliness, anguish 
and heartbreak for his companions. 
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Long after you have put his poems 
by, those glowing phrases, royal 
symbols that glitter like great, glis- 
tering stars dripping from deep 
waters, still flash, and shine and 
burn before the mind. 

Yet if we are to call Francis 
Thompson the Poet of any one 
thing, it is not of Pain, or Splendor 
or Death I would speak of him, 
but as the Poet of the Sun. His 
whole aim in poetry was to read the 
meanings of heaven into the shows 
of earth, to make of all things in 
the world a staircase by which he 
might mount up to God. And after 
he had with “winged feet” “run 
through all the windy earth about” 
he found that the sun was the ul- 
timate and most perfect symbol of 
God. He is the greater Ikhnaton,— 
the spiritual, Christian descendant 
of the pagan poet, who almost two 
thousand years before the coming 
of Christ, in that deep darkness of 
a world utterly abandoned to idols, 
arrived, through contemplation of 
the sun, at the knowledge of the 
one, true God, the Maker and Lover 
of all things, to whom, as he says in 
one of his poems, the birds of the 
marshes uplifted their wings like 
arms to praise. 

It was wonder and brightness 
enough for Ikhnaton to have dis- 
covered this mighty truth, in such 
an age, so many hundred years be- 
fore Plato, Aristotle, or any of the 
Greek poets had stirred in the womb 
of time, and not so much by reason, 
as by the passionate pondering and 
the instinctive seeking of his rever- 
ent and thoughtful heart. It was 
left for another poet, living four 
thousand years later, to show us the 
full and subtle depth of that sym- 
bolism. It was for a Christian and 
a Catholic to show us that the cere- 
mony of the day is a perfect symbol 




















of the ceremony of the Mass; that 
the Sun itself is a figure of that most 
divine thing we have—the Holy 
Eucharist, which the “dedicated 
priest” 


“Lifteth slowly, lifteth sweetly, 
From out its Orient tabernacle...” 


He proceeds to show how the earth 
is a type of the soul, loved by the 
sun, as the soul is loved by God, 
and that even as the sun is the life 
of all, so is God the life of all our 
souls. 


“Thy proper blood dost thou not 
give, 

That Earth, the gusty 
drink and dance? 

Art thou not life of them that live? 

Yea, in a glad twinkling advent, 
thou dost dwell 

Within our body as a tabernacle! 


Menad, 


“Thou to thy spousal universe 
Art Husband, she thy Wife and 
Church. 


“Thou, for the life of all that live 

The victim daily born and sacri- 
ficed ; 

To whom the pinion of this long- 
ing verse 


Beats but with fire which first thy-- 


self didst give, 
To thee, O Sun—or isn’t perchance 
to Christ?” 


There you have the ultimate desid- 
eratum of all Catholic symbolism! 
This is the highest point of Francis 
Thompson’s poetry and the highest 
point of English Catholic poetry. 
By the very nature of Francis 
Thompson’s poetry, which is one of 
search and discovery, rather than of 
attainment, it is not a poetry cal- 
culated to soothe and tranquilize 
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Instead 


the mind or imagination. 
it is one that startles and exalts. He 
always gives the impression of hav- 
ing just discovered some marvelous, 
breath taking thing, which he can 


scarcely wait to write down. It is, 
therefore, a poetry of impassioned 
moments,—a poetry that is always 
rushing up to the stars, and it makes 
us, as it made him,—‘“star-weary.” 
Herein rests the indictment that 
Arthur Symons has brought against 
it. It is too feverous, too aspiring, 
he claims, to be called great art, 
for, he holds with Coventry Pat- 
more, “the mark of a great art is 
peace.” Now, while Francis Thomp- 
son’s poetry consoles, I think no one 
would claim for it that absolute 
heavenly calm and peace that 
broods over such lines as these from 
Wordsworth: 


“ ... that blessed mood, 

In which the burden of the mys- 
tery, 

In which the heavy and the weary 
weight 

Of all this unintelligible world, 

Is lightened:—that serene and 
blessed mood, 

In which the affections gently lead 
us on,— 

Until, the breath of this corporeal 
frame 

And even the motion of our human 
blood 

Almost suspended, we are laid 
asleep 

In body, and become a living soul; 

While with an eye made quiet by 
the power 

Of harmony, and the deep power 
of joy, 

We see into the life of things.” 


But, are we, for that reason to say 
it is not great art? No, I cannot be- 
lieve that Patmore’s dictum is alto- 
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gether true, or Symons’s criticism 
just. Now, surely they would agree 
that the greatest art should be a re- 
flection of the spirit of man at its 
highest and noblest; for their con- 
viction that peace is the sign of a 
great art is based on the belief that 
the spirit of man at its loftiest pos- 
sesses perfect peace. Now, where 
shall we look for the greatest per- 
fection of spirit but in the saints? 
And were they possessed of a per- 
fect peace? Read their biographies 
and you will find that perfection in 
this world is won and kept only by 
unceasing struggle and suffering. 
“With every step of love, pain keeps 
pace” says Giles, one of the Little 
Flowers of St. Francis; and St. 
Thomas & Kempis tells us: “the 
higher a person is advanced in 
spirit, the heavier crosses shall he 
often meet with; because the pain 
of banishment increases in propor- 
tion to his love.” Now, in my opin- 
ion, it is just because Thompson 
was higher “advanced in spirit” 
than Wordsworth that his poetry 
is full of such a heavenly unrest, 
which is a nobler thing than the 


-— 
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heavenly calm of Wordsworth, be- 
cause it is begotten of standing on 
higher places and looking into 
deeper skies than Wordsworth ever 
dreamed of. With all its nobility, 
Wordsworth’s poetry, when com- 
pared to Thompson’s, seems to me 
a sort of sedative to the spirit. He 
fills us with a peace to which we 
have no real right,—a tranquillity, 
which it might be better for our 
soul’s sake that we did not enjoy. 
For absolutely speaking, it would 
be better for us to bend all the fury 
of our soul to assaulting the gates 
of heaven with Thompson than to 
rest within the relatively false calm 
of Wordsworth. But it is much 
harder. We soon grow star-weary; 
and perhaps it is then we put aside 
his poetry saying that it is too fever- 
ous, too aspiring to be called truly 
great. But such a criticism is not 
just. If you say that peace is the 
mark of a great art, because it is the 
mark of an exalted soul; then you 
must say that this divine unrest is 
also the mark of a great art because 
it is an indication of the human 
spirit at its noblest. 
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THE BEAUTY SHOP. 


By Rutu CRAVEN. 


ROUND the corner, tucked 

snugly in between two of our 
city’s skyscrapers, is the Beauty 
Shop. It is a miniature palace of 
white and green; an architect’s toy, 
built in the days when men worked 
by dreams rather than by schemes. 
They tell me—I am a newcomer to 
the city—that when Washington’s 
ladies were all official and fair, the 
little mansion was built upon the 
whim of a beauty of the hour. And 





every corner of the wide staircase, 
every flower in the garden could tell 
you stories, if they would. But old 
homes and old gardens are faithful 
to the men and women who lived 
and loved in them. The history of 
the little house and its fair mistress 
is buried in the years, though, I 
fancy I have heard the lilacs, while 
they embraced each other on warm 
May nights, whisper the story in 
hushed and perfumed tones. 
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But it is not of the little house 
of the “old days” that I would tell 
you. It is of the little Beauty Shop 
of to-day that I speak. When prog- 
ress and business strode on quaint 
Washington, official society passed 
into a hazy background, and the old 
homes from which one might easily 
stroll to the White House and visit 
Dolly Madison and her gay court, 
were torn down to make way for 
the tide of business. But the house 
around the corner hid behind its 
front garden, so prudently and shyly 
that the mighty men of business, 
who yield no halo to sentiment or 
age, did not suspect it was there. 
So the little house built for people 
and gaiety lived and grew old in 
this bustling business street, un- 
tenanted and lonely. It sagged with 
the weight of its years; it trembled 
at the wind’s rebuff and its myriad 
window panes, shattered and loos- 
ened, rattled mournfully on stormy 
nights. Every feature of the little 
house bore the traces of decay and 
death. 

One day, however, a high priestess 
of beauty passed by, paused, peered 
into the window dim with dust, into 
the vestibule with its heavy, solid 
green door and looked thought- 
fully, now up, now down, now 
across the street. She looked at 
the hotel opposite, the office building 
next door, the apartment on the 
corner and the jostling crowd who 
wound in and out the street, an an- 
imated skein of humanity. The 
little house was afraid of the beau- 
tiful lady who gazed so appraising- 
ly into the very heart of its shabbi- 
ness. It shivered with dread and 
bowed in shame when it heard her 
murmur “the place for my Beauty 
Shop.” 

I cannot assure you that this is 
not a fantasy. It is the story of my 
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landlady, a rare and trusty antique 
and one of Washington’s first 
daughters. But this I do know, that 
the picturesque white and green 
Beauty Shop with its colonial trade 
name traced daintily in gold across 
the green door charms me. I like 
nothing better than to sit in the 
great window of the hotel opposite, 
and across the narrow street watch 
the many visitors to the little house. 
Because I am very human and seek 
the humanness in others, I suffer, 
I am happy, I sympathize with the 
visitors to the Beauty Shop. 

The social code of the Beauty 
Shop is broad, if indeed, it has one 
at all. It demands of its guests but 
two conditions; allegiance to the 
beauty cult and offerings to the 
priestess. It states no limit of age 
for its purpose is to efface the years. 
It paints the dew of May on the 
wrinkled cheek of December. 

I have lived, and earned the right 
to look on the great panorama, and 
smile at the way others live. So I 
look and smile at that trusting, 
hopeful band who visit the Beauty 
Shop. All day long and even when 
the lamps are lighted they run down 
the path of the little garden, sensu- 
ous and sweet in its perfume, into 
the Beauty Shop. And no matter 
how carefully I watch them, I can 
never find among the creatures who 
come out the people who ran in. 
Can this being, a grand Madame, so 
elegant in curls, be that frail woman 
who stumbled on the doorsill, 
frightened, stray and wispy as her 
wispy hair? That was only an hour 
ago. I lean back in my chair and 
muse on the miracles that are per- 
formed in the Beauty Shop. 

Just this morning a young girl— 
could such a lily be gilded—started 
up the path, lingering a while to 
caress with velvet touch the velvet 
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rose that gains fuller radiance at 
her human warmth. She, too, 
passed on into the little house and 
though I have watched all day I 
cannot find her in this scented 
crowd which comes out from the 
beauty shrine bearing its souvenirs 
in the glassy brilliance of its eyes, 
the flush of the too appealing lips 
and the mock gold of its hair. Be- 
side these devotees of the Beauty 
Shop the flowers of nature in all the 
passion of their spring blooming are 
pale, drab and puritanical. 

Young and old, loved and un- 
loved, the pure and the tainted have 
a rendezvous in the Beauty Shop. 
Early in the morning the great, 
green door swings hospitably to ad- 
mit an eager visitor and only when 
night has cast its kind shadows on 
the ugly features of the world does 
it close. All day long it ministers 
aid. It gilds shy youth into a flam- 
ing brightness. It steals the shad- 
ows from a tired one’s eyes. It lifts 
the wrinkles from the furrowed face 
and it borrows the gold from the 
sun and places it in a woman’s hair. 
It races with time. It flees from age. 
Like the ancient piper, Beauty 
sounds his call and the fair ones 
follow. 

Skillful artists are in beauty’s hire. 
They paint virgins like sirens and 
with another brush make a siren 
a virgin. The Beauty Shop makes 
personality for those who lack this 
charm. But some day it ends. 
Beauty lags in the race and that 
swift hound called time, bearing 
age on its back leaves it behind. 
All the wiles of the Beauty Shop 
cannot call back the light that is 
beauty, the grace that is youth. 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD ESSAY CONTEST 








Even now I see a woman, long past 


the mellow years. Tragedy lurks 
in every line of her parched face, 
for beauty has deserted her and like 
one who has used a privilege too 
often and worn it bare, the Beauty 
Shop can no longer restore by for- 
mule that which is gone forever. 
She looks so frail, this little woman. 
The look she casts about her is one 
of fear just as though she were 
looking at life for the first time. 
There are many women like her— 
women who hide from life behind a 
masque of beauty. When it is torn 
from them they are without the wit 
to read life’s meaning and so they 
go to death because it is work to 
live. Ah! how I should like to leave 
my window and hurry across to this 
little woman so gay and young in 
dress, so pitiful and old in form, 
and put my arm gently around her 
and lead her to a home and fire- 
side and beg her to let the beautiful 
gray of age come to her hair, and 
wrinkles soften the hard lines of her 
face while the babble of children’s 
voices would bring happiness to her 
eyes. 

“Did you not know, you little 
woman, that beauty is a barren 
traitorous mistress? She feeds on 
the world’s vanity. She is the lover 
of your youth but a lover grown 
cold and indifferent when life’s 
flush of dawn is over. Her art is 
not lasting; her doctrine is false. 
She told you she would win you 
love and success but mere human 
beauty has no lasting friend nor 
fame. Beauty does not lie in the 
twinkle of an eye or the curve of a 
cheek and the charming little Beauty 
Shop is simply a decoy.” 
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By EvuPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT. 


I. HOW MODERN IS ELECTRA? 


N the third of May, 1927, the 

National Community Founda- 
tion presented at the Metropolitan 
Opera House the Electra of Soph- 
ocles with Miss Margaret Anglin in 
the title réle. The audience, which 
represented the many divergent 
strata of New York’s population, 
not only made gay with spring 
evening dresses the horseshoe of 
boxes but crowded two and three 
rows deep into the standing room. 
What was even more remarkable, 
almost everyone was in his place 
before the rise of the curtain— 
which was late. Whether this was 
more of a tribute to Miss Anglin or 
Sophocles, it is difficult to deter- 
mine. Can it be that a play that 
was written over twenty-three hun- 
dred years ago, under totally dif- 
ferent conditions of religion, cul- 
ture, and civilization, still contains 
enough of vital and universal inter- 
est to be worthy of our attention to- 
day? Or were the thousands of high 
and low degree who filled the thea- 
ter all affecting the same pose of 
taking Greek tragedy seriously be- 
cause of a tradition? 

In the program the Electra was 
coupled with Hamlet as “the most 
famous of all tragedies of venge- 
ance.” This description would cer- 
tainly throw both tragedies into 
the demesne of the obsolete. Re- 
venge is one great vice which the 
modern world does not cherish. If 
felt, it is shrouded under a mantle 
of patriotism or justice. The most 


fundamental principle of our reli- 
gion is charity, the mechanism of 
our civilization both minimizes and 
prohibits the need for any personal 
application of punishment. The 
blood feuds of mountaineers are 
reckoned as the attributes of infe- 
riority. The man who undertakes 
matricide like Orestes, even to 
avenge his father’s honor, would be 
classified as a common and danger- 
ous criminal. If Electra and Ham- 
let are only dramas of vengeance, 
their interest would be archaic. We 
know, however, despite the foot- 
notes of the National Community 
Foundation’s program, that Hamlet 
happens to be a good deal more than 
the melodrama of a Danish Prince 
and a usurper. A good many other 
questions puzzle Hamlet’s soul be- 
side the manner of killing his 
father’s murderer. So it is with 
Electra. 

We confess that the faith in our 
own sincerity of purpose was 
bruised by the terrible title on the 
playbill. An effort of such magni- 
tude was surely a colossal waste of 
time for the production of a second 
rate translation of an obsolete trag- 
edy. But though the translation 
proved more execrable than im- 
agined, though only three members 
of the cast delivered the grandilo- 
quent imitation of blank verse with 
any distinction, though the chorys 
was mediocre, and Clytemnestra’s 
household seemed imported straight 
from the Follies, yet there was 
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enough honest, modern, human 
emotion in the core of each speech 
and scene to give them more than 
a specious vitality. For what is 
really the basis of the tragedy of 
Electra is not only the practical 
need of exacting punishment for the 
murder of her father but the ques- 
tion of her own divided loyalties. 
And the latter will always remain 
as one of the most universal of 
causes for human tragedies: the 
soldier who must decide between his 
convictions and his orders; the man 
who is torn between love and duty; 
the saint who must sacrifice natural 
ties for the supernatural; the child 
who is brought up in a divided 
household. 

The title that kept coming to our 
mind during the performance of 
Electra was that of a motion picture 
now current, Children of Divorce. 
As, in the days of Pelops, the two 
edged sword was the equivalent of 
a sojourn in Paris or Reno, the 
trouble with Electra and Orestes 
was the same as with many chil- 
dren of the present day. Their 
sense of loyalty, so strong in any 
normal young person, had been out- 
raged by the very hand that should 
have been their guide. Left to them- 
selves, children have the most 
absurd and alarming confidence in 
their parents. If they lose it, it is 
usually the parents who lose it for 
them. And even though they are 
brought up now to joke about mo- 
nogamy with their elders, to ask any 
child to make a clean division of 
loyalty between Father and Mother 
is to ask him to begin life under 
entirely abnormal moral circum- 
stances. To the healthy child black 
will always be black, and white, 
white; either Father or Mother must 
be right or-wrong. Their innate love 
of loyalty urges them to a decision. 
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And that very decision must outrage 
their loyalty. That is the condition 
which is facing a large proportion of 
our children to-day. If they accept 
the decrees of our legal Solons and 
divide their childhood between two 
alien households, they must either 
shrink with Electra in seeing an 
“Aegisthus on my Father’s throne,” 
or they must tame their instinctive- 
ly loyal affections into apathy. 

Chrysothemis, the younger sister, 
effectually compromised her con- 
victions and lived on fair terms 
with her stepfather. The courage 
that would have made Orestes and 
Electra such useful citizens under 
happier circumstances, drove them 
to their doom and the Furies. What 
Erinyes are in store for the children 
of divorce? 

It is natural that the present pro- 
duction was dominated by Miss 
Anglin. We have very few actresses 
capable of interpreting emotion on 
a grand scale and in the grand 
manner. Her superb voice never fal- 
tered. Nor did she fail to sustain the 
high note of intense tragedy. Clytem- 
nestra and Aegisthus worthily up- 
held her but the rest of her support 
was weak in gesture and diction. We 
have commented before upon the 
translation. There has come for- 
ward no Gilbert Murray for Soph- 
ocles. But the good prose of Pro- 
fessor Jebb is far more dignified 
and dramatic than the distorted 
phrases and Johnsonian vocabulary 
of Mr. Plumptre’s verse. It is cer- 
tainly better to say, simply, 


“Our Mother sends me with fun- 
eral libations for our Father,” 


than to sputter 


“Mother to Father bids me pour 
libations—” 
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or to substitute for the Anglo-Saxon 
equivalent such an adjective as en- 
carnadine. 

Greek tragedy is the supreme test 
for rhetoric. The description of 
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Orestes in the chariot race might 
easily make an actor over night. 
Miss Anglin’s distinct ability is for- 
tunately commensurate with her 
high courage. 


II. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE. 


Spreap EaGie.—The gist of a re- 
cent article by Mr. Herbert Croly in 
The New Republic is that Mexico 
is suffering from the volume of in- 
vested American capital which is de- 
voted to developing her natural re- 
sources of mines and oil wells, and 
thus the bulk of her population is 
kept at unskilled labor and she her- 
self is held as an economic satellite 
of the greater country: 


“If their rulers are to create a 
higher standard of living for their 
people, they can only do it by en- 
couraging Mexican industry and 
agriculture and by large expendi- 
tures on education.” 


Therefore, Mr. Croly concludes that 
the benevolent Calles cannot avoid 
interfering with foreign investors. 
We are no economist but there seem 
to be several discrepancies in this 
thesis. In the first place, economics 
is a natural science and must bear 
some relation to geography. In- 
dustrialism begins when natural re- 
sources decline, and a country that 
boasts but one large harbor within 
twelve hours of her capital, and with 
many hundred miles of desert to 
every one mile of railroad, should be 
rather thankful she still has some 
raw products to export. That farm- 
hands are evidently reckoned by 
Mr. Croly as more skilled labor 
than miners, and that large ex- 
penditures on education seem to 
follow logically from the with- 
drawal of capital from the country 


are minor contradictions. But one 
cannot help wondering if Mr. Croly 
has ever tried to run a factory with 
nothing but native Mexican labor. 
And is “Benevolent Collectivism” 
precisely the term to apply to a gov- 
ernment that rules by martial law 
but without courts-martial and that 
has deprived its people of religious 
liberty? 

The picture of one aspect of the 
Mexican situation as shown in the 
very timely and interesting melo- 
drama, called Spread Eagle, lacks 
the sentimental theorizing of The 
New Republic. It is true it paints 
no pictures about American capital- 
ists. We are shown how Mr. Hender- 
son to further his own mining in- 
terests is willing to finance a revolu- 
tion and even to consent indirectly 
to the murder of his employees to 
gain our Government’s intervention. 
On the other hand, the scene in the 
office of the Mining company paints 
no pictures about Mexican peons or 
popular revolutionary leaders. An 
American boy is murdered; an 
American woman dragged out be- 
fore a firing squad, and the priest 
who refused to desert his post is 
left to be tortured until he will con- 
fess where he has hidden the altar 
furnishings. One, at least, begins 
to realize the problems faced at 
Washington between the unscrupu- 
lous determination of the American 
investor and the unscrupulous con- 
tumely of Mexican politicians. The 
menace of the Bolshevik activities of 
the “Benevolent Collectivism” is not 
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touched upon in this play but the 
declaration of a supposititious war 
is carried over by radio and cinema 
most graphically. Unfortunately 
the last act is rather an inglorious 
finish. 

Spread Eagle is produced and di- 
rected by Messrs. Jed Harris and 
George Abbott who showed such 
careful skill in Broadway. The hard- 
boiled capitalist is played by the ex- 
perienced Fritz Williams. Felix 
Krembs as the Mexican General is 
even better than usual. Wall Street 
is the butt of most of its cynicism 
though brass band patriotism gets 
its share with big business. Spread 
Eagle is a melodrama of more than 
usual power and interest but we do 
protest most vigorously against the 
last line. No doubt every man in 
the audience may think it but we 
hope most of them have been taught 
to leave it unsaid.—At the Martin 
Beck Theater. 


Tue Fie_p Gop.—As every think- 
ing man must either accept or deny 
the existence of God, the indi- 
vidual’s relationship to Godhead 
must necessarily be a theme of 
rather universal interest. The issue 
in The Field God, however, becomes 
at times confused with the love story 
while the background is so rich in 
detail that its tendency is rather to 
obscure than to clarify the story. 
This drama of the backwoods of 
North Carolina is by the same Paul 
Green, whose dreary negro tragedy, 
In Abraham’s Bosom, has just been 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize. This 
time the cast is a white one. The 
play concerns a prosperous farmer 
named Hardy Gilchrist, whose ail- 
ing wife is afflicted with the kind of 
religion that delights in threatening 
with disaster all who do not abide by 
its tenets. Her husband is one of 
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these dissenters and his undeniably 
enviable agricultural position per- 
mits him to sit back in stockinged 
ease of an evening and emit patron- 
izing and rather scathing criticism 


of the Almighty. It is the cue for 
his challenge to Deity to be an- 
swered. Enter Temptation, clothed, 
as usual, as a female. Rhody is 
Mrs. Gilchrist’s niece. She is young, 
enthusiastic and pretty. At the hog- 
killing which fills Act Il. with cu- 
rious color and characters,—includ- 
ing the ubiquitous half-wit of rural 
communities,— it develops that 
Rhody has spurned all the advances 
of the younger swains, which is 
easily explained by the local Peter 


* Pry—a most admirably acted part— 


by the fact that Rhody’s horizon is 
entirely filled by her uncle. A love- 
driven boy, frantic at this intelli- 
gence, soon makes of the aspersion 
a crisis. Mrs. Gilchrist, with her 
querulous tactlessness, fans into 
flame the spark that her husband 
and niece had not dared, hitherto, to 
acknowledge. Exhausted by the 
excitement, the wife dies with a 
curse on her lips. 

The curse seems to begin to take 
effect a few months later when, on 
the day that Rhody and Gilchrist 
go to be married, the boy lover 
shoots himself in their dooryard. 
From that time on, everything about 
them appears to be blighted. A baby 
comes the next year but he is not 
normal. The best hogs die and the 
crops are failures. The young wife 
feels the spirit of the dead woman 
hovering about her. The neighbor- 
hood feels the hand of the chastis- 
ing God upon them. They come to 
Hardy Gilchrist with the minister 
to pray for him. Broken, he rushes 
out into the night alone to find his 
Creator. Once, Hardy had felt he 
knew how to handle nature to his 
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own advantage, but the successful 
farmer, looking over his well-tilled 
fields in the calm of a summer eve- 
ning, was a different person from 
the haunted man in the turmoil of 
an autumn tempest. The remorse- 
less cruelty of the elements beat 
down his soul. He returns full of 
despair but, before seeking death, 
the instinct of the countryman 
forces him to feed the stock. In the 
warm quiet of the barn, he finds 
again the constructive force of na- 
ture that he loves. He throws away 
his razor. He comes back to his 
wife, but he comes back changed. 
He has been forced to confess that 
there is a power in the universe 
that is stronger than himself. But 
he is not afraid, he cries, not afraid 
even of their God on His golden 
throne: 


“He’s outside up there. They put 
Him up there. (Striking his heart): 
Rhody, Rhody. In here is where 
He belongs. Up there He is death 
and destruction; in here He is peace, 
life.” 


CURTAIN, 


It is a pity that Mr. Green spent 
so much time and effort in elaborat- 
ing his earlier acts that the last one 
seems rather meager. That God is 
Love seems to be the upshot of his 
circuitous theology. But whether he 
meant the wife’s curse to be felt as 
a real power and whether Hardy 
had been influenced by the super- 
stition of his neighbors rather than 
his own convictions is not made 
clear. As his wife had been most 
unjust in her suspicions he was cer- 
tainly not the sinner that he might 
have been had her heart not been 
so opportunely feeble. Fritz Leiber, 
deserting Shakespearean repertoire, 
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plays the part of Gilchrist with a 
good deal of honest strength. Rhody 
is not so good, but the local char- 
acters are inimitable. Mr. Green 
still lacks technique but he pos- 
sesses the more inaccessible quali- 
ties of sound characterization, of 
real ideas, and honest expression.— 
At the Greenwich Village Theater. 


THREE Lyric DramMas.—The vis- 
ualized interpretation of two of the 
late Mr. Griffes’s imaginative pieces 
for the piano, Tone Pictures and 
The White Peacock open this bill 
at the Neighborhood Playhouse, 
which is now announced to be its 
last one. They are both of them 
quite lovely. In the first a simula- 
tion of waves is given by the move- 
ment of dancers under an envelop- 
ing scarf; in the second, all the de- 
licious conceit and _  supercilious 
beaut: of the peacock family are 
conveyed by the attenuated elegance 
of the costumes and the quaint 
movements. The ballet arranged to 
Bela Bartok’s Hungarian Dance 
Suite is not so unique, but the music 
and movement are lively and the 
color effects in the last scene with 
the gypsies at the wedding feast 
exceptional. The center and real 
piece of interest on the program is 
one of the Commedia dell’ Arte, the 
lineal dramatic descendant of the 
Latin comedians, which was para- 
mount in Italy in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The char- 
acters, survivors of the casts of 
Plautus and Terence, were severely 
traditional. The Father, Pantalone, 
must be a Venetian. The Doctor 
was Bolognese. The two servants, 
Brighella and Harlequin spoke with 
the accent of Bergamo. The gay 
lozenges of color now seen on Harle- 
quin developed from the patches he 
formerly wore on his livery, al- 
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though there is also a theory that, 
like the twisted bands of the bar- 
ber’s pole, they are a relic of his re- 
lationship to Mercury. 

As each character had his or her 
well defined characteristics the dia- 
logue was left to the actors’ power 
of improvisation and merely the 
scenario of the play to be performed 
was given to the company. Goldoni 
first broke down this tradition and 
insisted on the memorizing of his 
lines. The present comedy is said 
to have been written down from 
memory after a representation at 
Versailles. It seemed to us to show 
French influence. At any rate, it 
was not at all the Commedia dell’ 
Arte we had so often pictured. But 
then very few realities are like our 
day dreams. In all events the Misses 
Lewisohn ring down their curtain 
on three picturesque and finished 
productions. The Neighborhood 


Playhouse has an honorable reputa- 
tion and its memory will remain as 
the fitting symbol of intelligent and 
artistic generosity.—At the Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse. 


Tue Tuier.—There is the same 
comfort to be found in a French 
play of this particular type that 
there used to be in a high stepping 
hackney with all the proper ac- 
couterments of groom and harness. 
M. Bernstein knows his business. 
The plot has those fine adjustments 
necessary to a highly developed 
mechanism. There is also appar- 
ent that economy which distin- 
guishes all Gallic workmanship. 
There are no extraneous subjects in- 
troduced into the dialogue. If a 
dressmaker or even a letter is men- 
tioned one may be very sure that 
something will come of it. Nor is 
there any wastage of emotional pos- 
sibilities. The ultimate mood is 
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wrung from each situation. The en- 
tire second act—the great one of 
the play—is played by two persons, 
but is swept along tumultuously by 
the rapid change and development 
of their reactions. It must be ad- 
mitted that the psychology of the 
man and wife is very carefully 
studied. To retail the story is to 
weaken it for those to whom it is 
unfamiliar; but one may remark 
that, unlike the husband in The 
Doll’s House, the Frenchman can 
forgive and condone total disregard 
of the seventh commandment so 
soon as he can convince himself that 
the lapse was due to his wife’s trans- 
cendent foolishness about himself. 
The present version of the play 
has been modernized by Gilbert 
Emery and directed by Lionel Atwill 
who plays the husband. Alice 
Brady who revives the réle, created 
by Margaret Illington, over fifteen 
years ago, plays the foolish and 
fondly erring wife with her usual 
energy. She is an actress of real 
but broad emotional capacity. Gil- 
bert Emery is the father of the love- 
sick son who says “Papa” in the 
best French fashion. It is amusing 
to note that whereas in the original 
the curtain descends on the wife’s 
farewell kiss—on the forehead—to 
the boy, the translation leaves her 
securely in her husband’s arms. 
The Thief is not a great play but it 
is so much better and more inter- 
esting than the average that one 
welcomes this very adequate re- 
vival.—At the Ritz Theater. 


Yours Truty.—This is really 
quite a treasure in musical diver- 
sion. In the first place Leon Errol 
is both hero and comedian, and per- 
sonally we find him one of the fun- 
niest comedians extant. In the next 
place it has a story which is largely 

















valuable in that it places Mr. Errol 
in a series of priceless predicaments 
and at the end gives those wobbly 
knees of his an opportunity to fold 
up completely. The play opens in 
Chinatown which, as you can well 
imagine, is fertile territory for ad- 
venture and romance and costumes. 
Mr. Errol also has an able little side 
partner with a very distinct per- 
sonality. There is, of course, a love 
story set to the inevitable waltz and 
for good measure a corps of sixteen 
John Tiller girls whose slim limbs, 
run apparently by clockwork, rise 
as one leg in a kick; the geometrical 
exactitude of their alignment in- 
duced a vision of a prize drill be- 
tween them and a squad of West 
Pointers—their only real compeers. 
Mr. Gene Buck’s producing must 
appeal to the seasoned housekeeper 
for though generous he is not prodi- 
gal, and the viands he offers have 
individual quality rather than dizzy 
display. Though no enthusiast over 
musical comedies, we are grateful to 
Mr. Buck for a happy and we hope, 
therefore, not unprofitable evening 
and for some of the best laughs 
of the season.—At the Shubert 
Theater. 


THE Circus Princess.—Never be- 
fore was sawdust and opera so as- 
toundingly combined. In a blaze of 
lights and music a circus ring is 
suddenly disclosed on the stage of 
the Winter Garden and out from the 
agitation of clowns and acrobats ap- 
pear those strongly curved necks 
and staunchly rounded backs, white 
and spectacular of the storied steeds 
whose anatomy and stride seem al- 
most to have been especially de- 
signed by nature for Mr. Barnum’s 
use. No less a bevy of equestrians 
than the famous Hanneford family, 
disport themselves about and over 
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and under the sleek white horses 


and Mr. Poodles Hanneford, the 
acrobatic clown, not only displays 
his familiarity with equine heads 
and tails but reappears in succeed- 
ing scenes as a Cossack and a bus 
boy. 

The opera, whose story has a dis- 
tinct flavor of The Countess Maritza, 
has also lured George Hassell away 
from that cast to impersonate an- 
other irascible but royal officer and 
gives him better and more frequent 
opportunities to shrug his shoul- 
ders up to his ears and ring the 
changes of his voice from falsetto to 
base. George Bickel as a headwaiter 
helps to carry over the last act. The 
costumes and settings are of rather 
overwhelming richness and of 
rather rare good taste. They both 
dazzle and delight; the Princess and 
her mysterious Mr. X. are agreeable 
and tuneful young people and yet, in 
spite of sparkling coronets and trail- 
ing brocades and riotous ensembles, 
one’s memory seems to linger the 
fondest on the even, bell-laden pace 
of those time-honored white horses 
and their nimble freight. 

We are certain that in The Circus 
Princess the Shuberts have given 
New York an evening’s diversion 
that will weather every extreme of 
summer heat. Nor is there a single 
vulgar note in all the huge produc- 
tion.—At the Winter Garden. 


Kempy.—It is pleasant to extend 
a hand of welcome to the Nugent 
family in their own and original 
production of Kempy which we have 
always remembered as being one of 
the brightest and most amusing of 
the country town comedies. There 
must always be a bond of sympathy 
between householders over leaking 
pipes which supply much to the ac- 
tion of Kempy. Even the youthful 
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plumber becomes a_ sympathetic 
character. It was in this vehicle 
that the Nugent family first found 
their way out of vaudeville and on 
to the stage of legitimate drama. 
Their success was almost brilliant 
but unfortunately has not been re- 
peated in other combined family 
effort. They are all of them tried 
and tempered comedians and this 
performance is specially recom- 
mended.—At the Selwyn Theater. 


THe Spiper.—There are some 
outstanding and very clever points 
to be noted in this most recent and 
most successful of mystery dramas. 
One is that all the necessary padding 
is accomplished in the very begin- 
ning in the form of some perfectly 
extraneous vaudeville acts; another 
the extremely slight skeleton of 
story that underlies the elaborate 
stage directions and the emphasized 
insistence with which the codpera- 
tion of the audience is solicited and 
advertised. Of course it is no secret 
to the seasoned playwright that his 
audience must help him as much 
as his actors. The tyro explains, 
the master suggests. In that un- 
finished masterpiece of Barrie’s, 
Shall We Join The Ladies, it is the 
audience that does most of the work. 
A scream off stage is only valuable 
in so far as the imagination of the 
audience has already been titillated. 
One thing that struck us during the 
performance of The Spider was how 
poorly that particular group of spec- 
tators played up to the proceedings. 
The spiritualistic séance could have 
been improved a hundredfold if the 
audience could have been induced 
to pretend a little harder that a 
murderer really lurked in their 
midst. That night they were much 


more entertained by a gentleman 
One dif- 


with a stentorian sneeze. 
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ficulty is with the voice of Mr. Hal- 
liday. It lacks the oratorical reso- 
nance that finds an emotional re- 
sponse. On a lighted stage he holds 
his own very well, but in the dark 
he does not give one the cold chills 
that are due. 

The Spider—as everyone in New 
York now knows—is about a magi- 
cian whose act is interrupted by a 
murder close to the footlights. The 
current audience thereupon becomes 
the audience in the storied theater 
whose exits are guarded by police- 
men and in whose seats there is 
crouching the leader of the most 
dangerous dope gang in the country. 
One can understand that not very 
much plot is needed to add suspense 
to such a situation. Strangely 
enough it was in this very same 
theater earlier in the season that 
Sacha Guitry staged his comedy 
L’Illusioniste which opens in pre- 
cisely the same fashion with vaude- 
ville acts and a magician; which 
also had actors planted among the 
audience, but which switched to 
farce instead of drama. Whether 
or no Mr. Brentano owes something 
to having seen Guitry in Paris or 
New York, it is certain that he has 
made something much more inter- 
esting out of the situation. It is 
also certain that Mr. Halliday could 
learn a great deal from the French- 
man’s impersonation of a prestidigi- 
tator which was a peculiarly neat 
and amusing piece of foolery. But 
there is also no doubt that The 
Spider deserves its success, and that 
the identity of the murderer is so 
nicely divided in possibility between 
two candidates that one’s curiosity 
is keen till the end. Would that all 
melodramas depended upon some 
agile skaters for padding rather 
logue and ethics.— At the Booth 
Theater. 
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Ill. PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED. 


1. November, 1926 


2 GirnLts WaNnTED.—A Golden com- 
edy, enriched by the direction of 
Winchell Smith, which provides 
clever characterization and much 
amusement.—At the Little Theater. 


QueEEN HiGH.—A jazzed version 
of A Pair of Sixes with the popular 
Luella Gear in too small a part.— 
At the Ambassador Theater. 


2. December. 


CAPONSACCHI.—-A dramatic ver- 
sion of Browning’s The Ring and 
the Book for which Mr. Hampden 
has been awarded the Theater Club 
Gold medal.—At the Hampden 
Theater. 


Broapway.—A melodrama of 
cabarets and bootleggers which has 
more action than refinement but 
boasts most skillful technique and 
staging.—At the Broadhurst Thea- 
ter. 


THE Lapper.—Propaganda for re- 
incarnation with a better cast than 
a play.—At the Waldorf Theater. 


3. January, 1927. 


THE PLay’s THE THING.—Hol- 
brook Blinn in a Molnar comedy 
whose decidedly indelicate implica- 
tions are denied by the playwright 
at the final curtain.—At the Henry 
Miller Theater. 


THE Desert Sonc.—A colorful 
and exciting operetta of Arabs and 
the Foreign Legion with a real male 
chorus and a plot.—At the Casino 
Theater. 


4, February. 


THE Countess Maritza.—Odette 
Myrtil and her violin have helped 
to make the airs of this Viennese 
operetta part of the winter’s atmos- 
phere. A cheerful and picturesque 
production.—At the Al Jolson Thea- 
ter. 

5. March. 


THE Constant Wire.—An acrid 
comedy of infidelity based on an 
economic theory of morals with 
Miss Barrymore as the wife who be- 
lies the title—At the Mazine Elliott 
Theater. 


PyGMALION.—Brilliant revival of 
Shaw’s phonetic comedy with the 
charming Lynn Fontanne and Regi- 
nald Mason.—Alternate weeks at 
the Guild Theater. 


Tommy.—A small town comedy 
which manages to keep its aud- 
iences amused.—At the Eltinge 
Theater. 


THe Barker.—A strident drama 
of itinerant circus life. Rough in 
speech and in action.—At the Bilt- 
more Theater. 


THE Woopen Kimono.—Coffins, 
cellars, corpses, and general chaos 
compose this rather juvenile melo- 
drama.—At the Fulton Theater. 


6. April. j 


Nep McCoss’s DAUGHTER.—Sid- 
ney Howard’s drama of the Maine 
coast, which we rate the best Ameri- 
can play of the season. Admirably 
produced and acted. — Alternate 
weeks at the John Golden Theater. 
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Richt You Are Ir You THINK 
You Are.—A philosophic fantasy by 
Pirandello. Subtle and witty and 
intelligently staged. — Alternate 
weeks at the Garrick Theater. 


Tue Roap To Rome.—A satire of 
Hannibal and how history was 
changed and Rome was saved by his 
weakness for a woman. Not nearly 
as clever as it ought to be but deco- 
rated by Miss Cowl.—At the Play- 
house. 


SATURDAY’S CHILDREN.—The story 
of a little stenographer’s sudden 
marriage and disillusionment. Very 
typically New York, 1927, in its dia- 
logue and ethics.—At the Booth 
Theater. 


Wuat ANNE BrouGut Home.—A 
rather unusually bright small-town 
comedy, with a lively cast.—At 
Wallack’s Theater. 


Sinner.—An American society 
comedy which does its best to live 
up to the title. Brightened by Clai- 
borne Foster and Allen Dinehart.— 
At the Klaw Theater. 


7. May. 


Crime, or “You Can’t Win” pro- 
vides a most graphic picture of the 
inside mechanism of a jewelry store 
hold-up. It is a well constructed 
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and quite human melodrama with 
James Rennie as the leading crim- 
inal and a clever impersonation by 
Claude Cooper as a criminal pen- 
sioner.—At the Times Square Thea- 
ter. 


THE Si_ver Corp.—Mr. Howard’s 
relentless study of maternal jeal- 
ousy which demonstrates the incal- 
culable force of innuendo when ex- 
ercised by an unscrupulous woman. 
A play of much subjective force 
with a strong cast.—Alternate weeks 
at the John Golden Theater. 


CuerrRY BLossoms.—An operetta 
of Japan founded on the play called 
The Willow Tree. Free from jazz, 
with melodious chorus and rich 
settings as befits a Shubert produc- 
tion.—At the Cosmopolitan Theater. 


Her CarpBoarpD Lover.—A very 
Gallic farce of a wife who engages a 
secretary to prevent her from re- 
marrying her undesirable husband. 
For this Jeanne Eagels has deserted 
Rain but the only laurels in sight 
are won by Leslie Howard.—At the 
Empire Theater. 


Cuicaco.—A brutal burlesque of 
a murderess and her trial and ac- 
quittal; of tabloid journalism and 
morbid sentimentality and the tech- 
nique of criminal law.—At the 
Music Boz. 





The Ball and the Cross. 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WorLD AND THE FaituH. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 
grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE GRACE INSTITUTE. 
Woman’s Influence in the Modern World. 


[Grace Institute, in the parish of the Paulist Fathers, New York City, was 
founded and endowed in May, 1897, by Mr. William R. Grace, the celebrated 
merchant. Since the death of the founder, his sons Joseph and William R. have 
zealously continued to encourage and support the work. It has been from the 
beginning in charge of the Sisters of Charity. The Institute has classes in dress- 
making, millinery, stenography, typewriting, bookkeeping, and domestic science. 
In the years of its existence not less than 26,000 girls have received educational 
and vocational training with the Institute. The following address was delivered 
to the graduating class of 1926 by Mr. Edward Eyre, of London, a member of 
the firm of W. R. Grace Company. Mr. Eyre’s views on the political and social 





activities of woman will be found interesting and stimulating.] 


NQUESTIONABLY the imme- 

diate purpose of this Institute is 
to render a direct personal service 
to its pupils, but over and above that 
the Institute was intended by its 
founders as a gift to the community 
at large and that the gift might be 
of greater value, the Institute was 
set up for women, not for men. I 
do not know that woman’s influence 
is greater than man’s, but I am sure 
it will be conceded that woman’s 
influence, if properly exercised, 
must be more immediately effective 
in giving a better and cleaner moral 
tone to society. In a valedictory ad- 
dress to the class it will, therefore, 
be opportune to consider what, in 


some respects, is woman’s mission 
in life. 

It will hardly be questioned that 
the world owes its civilization to 
Christianity. What, therefore, has 
been Christianity’s attitude towards 
woman in giving civilization to the 
world? In connection with this 
question, certain facts must be 
borne in mind. First: that Chris- 
tianity raised woman to a position 
of dignity she had not previously 
enjoyed, thereby giving a sacrosanct 
tone to her mission in the world’s 
social economy. Second: that the 
civilization Christianity came to give 
and did give the world, while un- 
hampered, could not have been at- 
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tained, as it cannot be retained, un- 
less the world leaves woman where 
Christianity placed her. 

It is also a fact that the world 
has pulled woman down from her 
high pedestal and that she herself 
has encouraged her dethronement; 
that woman has assumed or has 
been given the responsibility of mix- 
ing in political affairs is but one of 
the results of her changed attitude 
towards what had been her mission 
as determined at Christianity’s in- 
ception. 

Since about the middle of the 
nineteenth century, persuaded that 
during the preceding ages they had 
been unjustly deprived of a priv- 
ilege that should have been theirs, 
women began to demand that the 
exercise of the franchise be extended 
to them. As the decades passed that 
insistence increased and many of 
the sterner sex were willing to agree 
with them. 

That there is some virtue in the 
ballot by which better social con- 
ditions can be obtained, is, strange 
to say, of general acceptance. Were 
it true that by interesting women in 
politics that end could be achieved, 
the reasons for throwing open the 
franchise to them would be over- 
whelming, and no censure too se- 
vere for the blindness that deprived 
them of it during so many centuries. 
Is it however true that that result 
has been achieved? Is there the 
slightest indication that, thanks to 
woman’s intervention in politics, it 
will be? 

Woman’s direct influence in pol- 
itics has now been exercised over a 
sufficient period to demonstrate 
what is to be hoped from her in that 
field. During the last quarter of a 
century rather has civil government 
everywhere deteriorated than im- 
proved. The world’s moral condi- 
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tion has unquestionably lowered. I 
am not claiming that precisely be- 
cause women have mixed in politics 
these are worse, but I do claim that 
both politics and morals are worse 
because women have assumed a re- 
sponsibility Christianity did not in- 
tend to saddle them with, and have 
neglected the responsibility it in- 
tended should be theirs. Women of 
to-day prefer their own will to the 
dictates of Providence, which by 
nature allotted to each sex its own 
special mission in the world’s econ- 
omy, depriving neither sex of any 
prerogative rightly pertaining either 
to man or to woman. 

Frequently nowadays we hear of 
conventions of Women’s Clubs. At 
one of these held in Atlantic City 
some time ago the President told her 
admiring sisters that “things would 
not be right until everyone had the 
vote,” which can only mean that 
there must be some latent wisdom 
or virtue in the breasts of those who 
do not yet vote and that when they 
do things will be right. I doubt if 
this lady stopped to consider the 
absurdity of that statement. 

In Paris also women have been 
holding an international conven- 
tion. We are assured the conven- 
tion agreed there was much work in 
the world for feminism to do. Not 
being certain of the precise mean- 
ing attached to the word feminism 
in contemporary use, I appealed to 
a dictionary and found that the 
modern rendering is, “the doc- 
trine of woman’s mental and social 
equality with man.” Why should 
women’s mental equality be the 
subject of doctrine? Are not some 
women mentally superior to some 
men, and vice versa? And are we 
to suppose that if in the past the 
sexes have in the world’s economy 
been given different missions that 
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that has meant for one of the sexes 
social inequality? On certain sub- 
jects the world seems almost lit- 
erally mad, and the most alarming 
symptom of the world’s insanity is 
woman’s attitude towards her own 
mission in life, which is to formu- 
late the character of the growing 
generation so that we may have 
good citizens, clean and moral social 
conditions. 

Those who do not realize our 
civilization is heading rapidly to de- 
struction must indeed be blind. The 
symptoms of disintegration are 
everywhere staring us in the face. 
What is more, no section of society 
is hastening the world to its ruin 
more than that styling themselves 
feminists. 

This generation is ignorant of the 
past and cannot, therefore, under- 
stand the present. Scientific inven- 
tions do not constitute civilization, 
nor is man’s happiness dependent 
on them. It is not alone that past 
history is a blank for this genera- 
tion. That would be bad enough. 
It is worse than that. This genera- 
tion and its immediate predecessors 
have been made to believe false- 
hood was truth. The world’s men- 
tality is perverted. The great de 
Maistre rightly claimed that history 
since the first quarter of the six- 
teenth century is a conspiracy 
against the truth. A conspiracy that 
has heaped a mountain of calumny 
on the first fifteen centuries of the 
Christian era, a conspiracy that 
raised a smoke screen of mendacity 
intercepting our vision of those cen- 
turies, a screen the father of lies 
himself took care would be as dense 
as his children on this earth could 
make it. 

The heated religious controversy 
of the sixteenth century and what 
followed is principally responsible 
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for the conspiracy against the truth. 
‘That heat has died down and in the 
great universities to-day in England, 
Scotland, Germany, and in your own 
country men occupying chairs of 
history are regarding that contro- 
versial heat with contempt; for 
some of them in fact religion is not 
regarded seriously and while we 
may regret that for their sake, it has 
at least the advantage that they are 
impartial witnesses. 

Let me specify a few items on 
which a new complexion has been 
placed: Post-Reformation historians 
had credited Edward VI. of England 
with the setting up of schools; “not 
so,” say the latest and most ac- 
credited historians. What he did 
was to refrain from destroying those 
that had escaped Henry’s hands, but 
while leaving the schools the Ref- 
ormation kings robbed them of the 
properties that had been left for 
their maintenance, so that, accord- 
ing to Pollard, a serious blow was 
then given to the cause of education 
in England. 

Mary Tudor has been given by 
the falsifiers of history the title of 
“Bloody.” Not so, says Gairdner, 
the most accredited Protestant his- 
torian of the Reformation. That 
epithet she did not deserve. Her 
first act on ascending the throne 
was to issue a proclamation of tol- 
eration to the effect she had no 
intention of abandoning her faith 
and that nothing would be dearer 
to her than that her subjects should 
return to the faith that had been 
England’s for over 1,000 years; that 
she demanded toleration for herself 
and those of her faith, but that she 
would exercise no constraint over 
men’s consciences. Gairdner em- 
phasizes her extraordinary leniency 
and forgiveness of those who had 
offended her personally, in other 
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words, towards those who had been 
traitors. 

The falsifiers of history shed tears 
over the execution of Lady Jane 
Grey, failing to tell their readers 
that Mary’s cabinet insisted on that 
extreme measure in view of Wyatt’s 
rebellion, and owing to the persist- 
ence of treachery. If the fires of 
Smithfield were later enkindled, 
Capes tells us it was due no doubt 
to the fact that fanatics who could 
not tolerate a Catholic on the throne 
of England would neither accept nor 
grant the toleration Mary offered. 

Again, the idea that in Elizabeth’s 
time England was a brave little na- 
tion defending herself from enemies, 
especially Spain, is not accepted to- 
day by any historian. During the 
first fifteen years of Elizabeth’s 
reign, she depended on the friend- 
ship and support of Philip of Spain 
and got it. Only when, through her 
treachery in secretly helping his 
enemies in the Netherlands, and in 
allowing her pirates to attack his 
commerce, did he feel he must strike 
a blow against Elizabeth, to save, if 
he could, not only the Netherlands, 
but also his possessions in the New 
World. The falsifiers of history 
did not leave Mary Queen of Scots 
a vestige of character. Now it is 
known the papers used to encom- 
pass her destruction by a tribunal 
which in no case had authority to 
try her, were forgeries. 

With regard to America, no one 
wishes to deny the merits of the Pil- 
grim Fathers and of the Puritans, 
yet no one to-day would dare to 
present them as lovers of liberty— 
liberty for themselves, yes, but not 
for others. History seems to have 
skipped Maryland where religious 
toleration was granted by the Cath- 
olics, a toleration of which they 
were subsequently deprived. 
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To-day the erudite in American 
universities, having discovered the 
Middle Ages, have formed at Har- 
vard “The Academy of the Middle 
Ages,” which issues a magazine 
dedicated to enlightening its readers 
on a period of history at last com- 
ing into its own. 

What must the result be? That 
the world will come to understand 
that a splendid system of civiliza- 
tion was built up in the Middle 
Ages, affecting every phase of hu- 
man life; that what we have of good 
in our civilization of to-day came 
from those centuries, and that to 
the extent our civilization is bad is 
to the extent pre-Reformation civ- 
ilization has been vitiated. 

Since my arrival here I have 
discovered a book every one should 
read; it is by a countryman of 
yours of extraordinary erudition, 
Dr. James J. Walsh. It is called 
The World's Debt to the Catholic 
Church, really a wonderful book; 
not written in any polemical spirit, 
yet steadfast in principle, the author 
presents a most convincing and en- 
tertaining account of what the 
Church did for the world. I earnest- 
ly recommend this book to you, and 
in general I most earnestly advise 
that, instead of giving your leisure 
time to reading the usual rubbish 
that clutters up the newsstands, you 
may read at least some of the lit- 
erature that so effectively dissipates 
the falsehoods written in the name 
of “history,” as well as the litera- 
ture that pleasantly and interesting- 
ly inculcates right moral principles. 
If you and the scores of thousands 
of other young women now going 
forth into the great world, will fol- 
low such counsel as this, you will 
save the world from destruction. 
Save the world, I say, for in spite 
of my reiterated statement that the 
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world is rushing to its doom, I am 
not beyond hoping that even yet, 
at the eleventh hour, it may be 
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halted, by the action of noble- 
minded, well-educated, and high- 
principled women. 





1 § 


SOME NOTEWORTHY ENGLISH CORPUS CHRISTI EVENTS. 


HROUGHOUT Great Britain out- 
door Corpus Christi processions 
are now held annually, and at St. 
Dominic’s Priory, Haverstock Hill, 
northwest London, for the first time 
an outdoor altar was used, con- 
structed from the relics, discovered 
in September, 1925, of the thir- 
teenth century Blackfriars monas- 
tery which gave the name of Black- 
friars to the riverside part of Lon- 
don adjoining Black/riars Bridge. 

These interesting remains were 
presented by the Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany, which now owns the site 
where they were found, to the Do- 
minican Fathers at Haverstock Hill, 
and that community made them into 
an altar. They consisted of four 
segments of two pedestals, support- 
ing dwarf columns, and some large 
fragments of masonry, which formed 
part of the walls of the old monas- 
tery. The fragments included square 
slabs of granite and old Roman 
bricks. The granite, it is positively 
asserted, must have been quarried 
close on seven hundred years ago, 
or ‘about 1250 a. p. 

The find in September aroused 
great archzological interest, and 
was reported at considerable length 
in the press, but in 1900 other relics 
of the ancient Priory had been un- 
earthed through the demolition of 
some old houses. An arch and a 
half-arch, measuring eleven feet in 
length of the north wall and eleven 
feet of the east wall were brought 
to light. The main arch, which was 


pierced in ancient times by a win- 
dow, was thirteen feet in height 
from the lowest part of the stone- 
work excavated to its apex. The 
fame of the old thirteenth century 
monastery still survives in not only 
the name given to the district, but 
in Blackfriars Bridge and the great 
thoroughfare, known as Blackfriars 
Road, on the other, or southern, side 
of the Thames. But all around are 
streets still piously named, such as 
Ave Maria Lane, Creed Lane, Amen 
Corner, Paternoster Row, Friar 
Street, etc. Paternoster Row is the 
chief center of London publishers. 
Then, close by are Whitefriars 
Street and Carmelite Street. In 
Carmelite Street are the Daily Mail’s 
big offices. 

Old Blackfriars Priory was 
founded in 1221 by Hubert de 
Burgh, the famous baron who was 
Henry IIlI.’s chief justiciary and 
most faithful chief minister. He 
bestowed some land upon the Friars 
in Holborn, but it was not until 
1278 that they were granted the site 
of Castle Baynard, on the river just 
to the east of where Blackfriars 
Bridge now stands. “A church and 
cloister were erected, and gradually 
extensive buildings grew up around, 
until the whole area, from what is 
now known as Water Lane, on the 
west, to Friar Street on the east, 
and from Puddle Dock on the river 
to Carter Lane (just back of Lud- 
gate Hill) on the north, was en- 
closed; the original site in Holborn 





being sold to Henry de Lacy, Earl 
of Lincoln.” It is recorded that 
there was a magnificent conventual 
church, chapterhouse, and other 
buildings, and that Parliament oc- 
casionally met within the precincts, 


while the Emperor Charles V. 
lodged there in 1522. When Henry 
VIII. dissolved the monasteries 


throughout the land, the land of 
Blackfriars was bestowed by that 
royal robber on various individuals, 
and a Thomas Cardwine obtained 
the site of the Priory itself in 1549 
from “Bluff King Hal’s” wretched 
son, Edward VI. 

Yet another distinguishing feature 
of the Corpus Christi procession at 
the Priory, Haverstock Hill, was the 
employment of a large canopy 
which was rescued from Russia 
eight years ago. The Blessed Sac- 
rament was borne under this can- 
opy, which was of ivory silk, em- 
broidered with gold and hung with 
tiny bells, and was upheld by ten 
priests in chasubles. 

At the outdoor procession in the 
grounds of Mount St. Mary’s, Leeds, 
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in Yorkshire, a May Queen with her 
attendants took part, and a guard 
of honor from the Young Men’s So- 
ciety marched beside the canopy 
with drawn swords. 

Corpus Christi week was also 
made memorable by the British 
Museum acquiring a rare enameled 
gold reliquary bearing the inscrip- 
tion “St. Kethevan Queen’s relics. 
Cross. True.” From this inscrip- 
tion it is believed that wood of the 
True Cross at some period was in- 
cluded among the relics contained 
within the reliquary. This resembles 
a small watch, the enameled panel 
front opening on a hinge. Within 
are compartments for containing 
relics around a tiny relief embossed 
in gold. On the panel is engraved 
the figure of St. Demetrius stretched 
on a tomb under an arched roof, 
while on the back is a half figure of 
St. George holding up a_ sword. 
Around the reliquary runs the leg- 
end, “(Thy servant) prayeth to 


have thee a hot defender in his bat- 
tles anointed with thy Nood and 
JOHN G. .0cVE. 


balm.” 














Nova et Vetera. 


AN Era or REBELLION. 


It is with a very poor comprehen- 
sion of the Middle Ages that anyone 
speaks of “the powerful Church of 
the Middle Ages,” and especially is 
this idea faulty when the period is 
that of Innocent III. In fact the cen- 
turies of the Reformation and the 
Revolutionary days were scarcely 
more anti-Papal or more opposed to 
the Church than the epoch we speak 
of—about the year 1200. No one 
would in our days permit Pius X. 
to be treated as Innocent III. was 
treated more than once. He tells 
himself how, on Holy Thursday, 
April 8, 1203, on the way from St. 
Peter’s to the Lateran, in spite of 
the Papal crown which he wore 
upon his head, he was insulted by 
the Roman people with so offensive 
a word that he would not repeat it. 

As early as 1188 the same Roman 
people had anticipated the French 
terrorists and abolished the Chris- 
tian reckoning of time; they had es- 
tablished in its place a new era 
based on the restoration of the Ro- 
man senate in 1143. Time after 
time was Innocent chased out of 
Rome; the tower he and his brother 
had built for themselves as a secure 
refuge, and whose imposing remains 
still bear Innocent’s family name 
(Torre dei Conti), was taken from 
him by the Romans and was de- 
clared communal property. From 
May to October, 1204, the Pope had 
to be a helpless witness of the dev- 
astation of Rome by his enemies 
of the Capocci party. 

And in the small remains of 


power which the Hohenstaufens had 
left to the see of Peter, the power 
and authority of Innocent was also 
small. For to free themselves from 
the temporal domain of the Pope, 
men on all sides withdrew from his 
spiritual supremacy and broke 
away from the unity of the Church. 
In Orvieto such an independent 
faction chose an Albigensian for 
leader, and killed the podestd, Pietro 
Paranzi, sent to them by the Pope. 
Viterbo, in the face of the prohibi- 
tion and threats of the Pope, had 
chosen open heretics as consuls. 
Interdict and ban were without ef- 
fect on the rebellious populace; 
Narni, that against the Pope’s ban 
had laid waste the little commu- 
nity of Otricoli, situated near it, 
lived untroubled for five years un- 
der excommunication. The repub- 
lic of Orvieto, likewise in cold 
blood, overrode the Papal command 
when their army plundered and 
burnt the neighboring town of Ac- 
quapendente. In Sardinia the 
priests and even the Bishops were 
so inimical to the Pope that his leg- 
ate, Blasio, in the year 1202, liter- 
ally did not know whence he could 
procure food there. Eventually the 
Ghibelline Pisa took the island from 
the Pope. Even when Innocent 
won a victory over his opponents, 
the fruits of the victory were taken 
from him. Thus when Conrad of 
Irslingen had gone to Narni to make 
over the imperial castle in Assisi 
to the Pope, the inhabitants of As- 
sisi destroyed the castle before the 
Pope could take it in possession. 
So far from punishing Assisi for 
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this violence, Innocent did not dare 
to enter the city, when he passed 
near it, as he visited Perugia and 
Spoleto on his journey of homage 
through Umbria. 

Innocent III.’s era was thus in 
full rebellion against the Papal au- 
thority, and this rebellion was, just 
as in later centuries, at the one time 
religious and political. We seem 
to see Puritans, Independents, Il- 
luminati, Rosicrucians, Freemasons 
shadowed forth in the more or less 
politically tinted sects with which 
the time was crowded. The church 
historians reckon whole ranks of 
sect-creators and heresiarchs in this 
century,—from the rigorous Peter 
Valdes and his “Poor Men from 
Lyons,” to shameless pantheists 
like David of Dinant and Orlieb of 
Strassburgh, Neo-Manichees like the 
Albigenses, Satanists like the fami- 
liz amoris, which celebrated the 


black mass even in Rome. 
—JOoHANNES JORGENSEN, St. Francis of Assisi, 

translated by T. O’Conorn Stoane (New York: 

Longmans, Green & Co.), pp. 85-87. 
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CHRIST AND THE WORLD. 


THE greatest problems in the field 
of history centre in the Person and 
Life of Christ. Who He was, what 
He was, how and why He came to 
be, are questions that have not lost 
and will not lose their interest for 
us and for mankind. For the prob- 
lems that centre in Jesus have this 
peculiarity: they are not individual, 
but general—concern not a person, 
but the world. How we are to judge 
Him is not simply a curious point 
for historical criticism, but a vital 
matter for religion. Jesus Christ is 
the most powerful spiritual force 
that ever operated for good on and 
in humanity. He is to-day what He 
has been for centuries—an object of 
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reverence and love to the good, the 
cause of remorse and change, peni- 
tence and hope to the bad; of moral 
strength to the morally weak, of 
inspiration to the despondent, con- 
solation to the desolate, and cheer 
to the dying. He has created the 
typical virtues and moral ambitions 
of civilized man; has been to the 
benevolent a motive to beneficence, 
to the selfish a persuasion to self- 
forgetful obedience; and has be- 
come the living ideal that has stead- 
ied and raised, awed and guided 
youth, braced and ennobled man- 
hood, mellowed and beautified age. 
In Him the Christian ages have seen 
the manifested Good, the Eternal 
living in time, the Infinite within 
the limits of humanity; and their 
faith has glorified His sufferings 
into a sacrifice by the Creator for 
the creature, His death into an 
atonement for human sin. No other 
life has done such work, no other 
person been made to bear such 
transcendent and mysterious mean- 
ings. It is impossible to touch 
Jesus without touching millions of 
hearts now living and yet to live. 
He is, whatever else He may be, as 
a world’s imperishable wonder, a 
world’s everlasting problem, as a 
pre-eminent object of human faith, 
a pre-eminent subject of human 


thought. 

—Rev. A. M. Fammpainn, Studies in the Life 
of Christ, reprinted in Anthology of Jesus, 
edited by Sin James Marcnant (New York: 
Harper & Bros.), pp. 4, 5. 
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TueE LivinG Past. 


WirTH the improvement of social 
conditions in modern countries and 
the increase of a certain amount of 
leisure generally there is to be noted 
a corresponding increase in interest 
in learning, culture, and civiliza- 
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tion. It is a comparatively easy 
matter to arouse public interest in 
archeology nowadays. 

There is not a profession or an 
avocation in life which does not 
find itself related to the ancient 
past. A man may be a merchant 
bent on, and engaged in, making 
money, and yet if he thinks at all, 
will immediately respond to an ap- 
peal for interest in archzology. 
The history and nature of his call- 
ing will bring that about. Tell him 
of the ancient business houses of 
Babylonia, show him the ledgers of 
Babylon or the contracts of Ur; 
read to him the business letters and 
transactions of Umma and Lagash; 
take him into the market places of 
these ancient cities of commerce 
and see how he will respond and re- 
act. How did the ancients carry 
on trade—what was their money 
like—how did they borrow, and 
what percentage did they pay? 
How did they create markets and 
how did they compete with other 
merchants? What were some of the 
great banking concerns of Baby- 
lon, and how did they carry on their 
business? These and many other 
questions can be answered with 
considerable detail. And it is stim- 
ulating to a modern business man 
to realize that his profession has a 
long, interesting, and honourable 
history. 

Any real architect is interested in 
the history of his profession, and a 
study of it will take him back 
through European to Oriental arch- 
itecture. The home of great arch- 
itecture in the Orient is Egypt. 
With what delight he would visit 
the remains of the great Temple of 
Amon at Karnak and try to visual- 
ize it as it was when intact. That 
immense sacred enclosure, covering 
two million and a quarter square 
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feet, large enough to accommodate 
St. Peter’s, Milan, Seville, Florence, 
St. Paul’s, Cologne, York, Amiens, 
and Antwerp. The temple itself 
covers four hundred thousand 
square feet and is as large as St. 
Peter’s, Milan and Notre Dame put 
together. The whole is a source of 
amazement but a delight to the eye. 

But it is the artist, perhaps, who 
has more to learn from Egypt and 
Babylonia than anyone else, for the 
Egyptians and Babylonians were 
great artists. Perhaps the primal 
element in Egyptian art was the at- 
tempt to capture mortal life for the 
future, and in trying to do that, he 
produced works of beauty. 

In engineering the Egyptians es- 
pecially excelled. Modern engineers 
are yet at a loss to know how the 
great stone monoliths were quar- 
ried, transported, and set in place. 
The scientist, too, looks to the an- 
cient Orient for the beginnings of 
his profession. The naming of the 
planets is Babylonian, and the whole 
system of modern astronomy goes 
back in origin to the star-gazers and 
heaven-worshippers of the Tigris- 
Euphrates valley. The art of medi- 
cine was highly developed in both 
countries. Assofoetida, for exam- 
ple, was well known to Assyrian 
physicians and used in a scientific 
manner. ‘rhe student of language 
and literature will find in the re- 
construction of ancient Oriental 
languages and literatures endless 
material of interest. The history of 
our own alphabet takes us back 
through Rome, Greece, and Phoeni- 
cia to ancient Egypt. When we 
look at those signs which we call A, 
B, etc., we are looking upon the 
work of ancient Egyptian students 
of language. As for literature, the 
contacts are endless. The field is a 
fascinating one, and one which 
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fairly bristles with unsolved prob- 
lems and unanswered questions. 
There is room for untold adventure 
into unknown continents of fasci- 
nating discovery. 

And as far as the student of reli- 
gion is concerned, Sumeria, Baby- 
lonia, Assyria, Egypt, and the lands 
of the Hittites are his happy hunt- 
ing grounds. Christianity is large- 
ly, in origin and development, an 
Oriental religion. There is not a 
doctrine nor a point of ritual which 
may not find its counterpart in an- 
cient Oriental religions. Our idea 
of God and of man, our systems of 
worship, our churches and chapels, 
our ministry and priesthoods, our 
sacred music and our ritual acts are 
all Oriental in type. In short, not 
only are our theology, morals, and 
rites Oriental in origin and charac- 
ter, but the very head and centre of 
Christianity, the world’s greatest 
prophet, man’s Redeemer, man’s 
Saviour and Lord, Jesus Christ Him- 
self, was born of Mary the Virgin, 
conceived of the Holy Ghost, and 
fostered by Joseph in Bethlehem of 
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Judea, in Galilee of the Nations, in 
Oriental Palestine, the Holy Land 
of the three greatest religions—all 
three Oriental—Judaism, Christian- 
ity, and Islam. 

The world’s greatest jewel, great- 
est miracle is God’s handiwork, hu- 
man personality. The student of 
human nature, of human character, 
the psychologist, the humanitarian, 
the philosopher can find material 
in the ancient Orient to his heart’s 
content. When shall we ever be 
able successfully to analyze the per- 
sonalities of Ptah-hotep, the great 
Egyptian sage of the Middle King- 
dom, of Hammurabi, the great law- 
giver of Babylon, of Thutmose IIL, 
the Napoleon of Egypt, of Hatshep- 
sut, the first great woman, of Semi- 
ramis, the queenly Oriental, of 
Ikhnaton, the great reformer, of 
thousands of other personalities 
which crowd the stage of Oriental 
history? These are some of the rea- 
sons why we are interested in the 


recovery of forgotten empires. 

—Samvuet A. B. Mercer, The Recovery of 
Forgotten Empires, (Milwaukee: Morehouse 
Publishing Co.), pp. 73-93. 














Foreign Periodicals. 


THE New SyYNDICALISM. 


Tuis is the fifth year of the new 
era in Italy, and all official docu- 
ments are dated “Anno V.” 

The Socialists and Communists, 
who came near to plunging the 
country into civil strife after the 
war, and possibly establishing a 
Soviet, have been run to earth. Old 
laws have been kicked into the dis- 
card, and the Prime Minister is fer- 
tile in devising new schemes of pa- 
triotism, national economies, indus- 
trial progress, and moral conduct. 
Mussolini decrees, Parliament ac- 
cepts, the people obey. Personal 
liberty has been abolished, and de- 
mocracy declared to be out of date. 
Espionage, which weaves through 
all classes of society, hampers con- 
versation. There is no question, 
however, that in a hundred ways 
Italy has made a tremendous revo- 
lution, is now better governed, and 
that all classes are working. There 
is practically no unemployment. 
Great public works are in full 
swing. The budget deficit has been 
turned into a surplus. There is a 
stern stability in national affairs. 
Mussolini told the Italians they 
needed discipline. They have 
agreed, and are getting plenty of it. 
When I have said to Italians that 
Fascism is contrary to the most en- 
lightened doctrines of democracy, 
they answer, “Maybe, but compare 
the industrial condition of this 
country with your own.” 

“Syndicalism” is a nasty-sound- 
ing word in British ears. It arouses 
visions of hordes of infuriated men 


seizing factories, throwing out the 
employers, and running the places 
for their own benefit, but failing. 
In the bad days following the war, 
when Italy, torn, disillusioned, in- 
competently governed, was reeling 
toward anarchy, something like that 
happened in manufacturing areas. 
Yet Mussolini has adopted the 
word, and the great experiment of 
National Syndicalism has _ been 
started. 

The law is that there must be no 
strikes under any pretext whatever. 
Trade-unions, disturbing the wel- 
fare of the nation to obtain what 
they want, are prohibited. It is not 
the demands of the workers that 
Mussolini is against, but the meth- 
ods formerly practised. Nor will 
he permit lockouts. He holds that 
the nation consists of all the people, 
that for their material and spiritual 
welfare they must be taught codp- 
eration, that it is madness to have 
civil war during the industrial crisis 
of the world. 

But disputes between capital and 
labor are inevitable. So special 
courts are established, called the 
“Magistracy of Labor,” consisting 
of three judges of the Court of Ap- 
peal with two expert advisers, spe- 
cialists on the particular industry 
or matter in dispute. These courts 
are commanded, when arriving at 
their decision, not to consider the 
interests of the syndicate or syndi- 
cates first, but to keep in the fore- 
front of their thought the benefit 
to the nation collectively. 

This Magistracy of Labor is the 
final court of arbitration. There is 
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no appeal from its decision. Dur- 
ing a dispute there must be con- 
tinuity of production. Lockouts or 
strikes are crimes, and, while the 
penalties are graded, they are espe- 
cially severe if the strike is in any 
public service or services of utility. 
Further, no employer can give no- 
tice of reduction of wages without 
consent of the employed and ap- 
proval of the syndicate. Thus the 
law, the State, is greater than any 
section of the community, and, 
through the syndicates, all workers 
are part of the State. That is the 
new syndicalism. 

High officials with whom I have 
conversed, and in close touch with 
Mussolini, have a sort of tensioned 
nervous confidence about this new 
and complicated machine. 

While the Magistracy of Labor 
provides for compulsory arbitration, 
neither the guilds, which have im- 
portant administrative duties im- 
posed upon them, nor the National 
Council of Corporations, nor the 
Ministry of Corporations—intended 
to take the place of Parliament— 
have any parliamentary powers in 
the British sense. There is intended 
to be structural harmony in the 
Fascist legislative edifice, but Fas- 
cism, as Mussolini said recently, is 
“rigidly and ferociously unitarian.” 
In many of his speeches the Prime 
Minister has glorified the strong 
men in history who have acted on 
the impulse of their own con- 
sciences. All power in Italy rests 
ultimately and unquestionably with 
Mussolini. There is an atmosphere 
of infallibility in Rome. 

Mussolini is above the people; 
his position is not dependent on any 
vote in Parliament. The King 


makes him Prime Minister, and un- 
til the King unmakes him he re- 
mains Prime Minister. 


Mussolini, 
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therefore, is Prime Minister for life 
—indeed, as he holds seven port- 
folios in the Government, he is the 
Government. What is going to be 
the end of his supreme and almost 
superb autocracy nobody dare guess 
—but many serious-minded Italians 
are getting nervous. Most Italians, 
however, are proud in the belief 
that Mussolini is the savior of their 


country. 

—Sm Joun Foster Fraser in the Sunday 
Times (London pro-French Sunday paper), 
March 6, 1927, reprinted in The Living Age, 
April 15, 1927. 
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SoMETHING NEw, THAT’s OLD. 


MENTALLY, the Church-in-the- 
world stands on the stairway of 
Time; or dashes up and down the 
ages with huge enjoyment—an ever- 
lasting child. Superior people raise 
their eyebrows, or wish her not 
there: “She should be seen and not 
heard.” “Let me watch her quaint 
ceremonial—it is delicious—but, 
listen to her? What are we coming 
to?” For a fleeting moment, perhaps 
for longer, she balances deliriously 
on a step we “moderns” had forgot- 
ten, or scorned—yet it was a “degree 
by which we did ascend.” Let us 
drop metaphor and ring up the cur- 
tain, in more than one sense. At the 
moment there is just a hint that the 
Church will return to the Stage, to 
which she gave birth, and which she 
nursed to strength. Only some 
weeks back one might have read in 
the Dublin Review of a certain Henri 
Ghéon, startling convert, who is en- 
gaged in promoting a Catholic Thea- 
tre—the “Compagnons de Notre 
Dame.” Before that, perhaps, one 
had come across his Jeux et Mi- 
racles pour le peuple fidéle, which, 
prospering, should do much to win 
back the dull atheism of many a 
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French village to the Faith. Again, 
in that remarkable series of books 
written by a body of French Cath- 
olic “intellectuals,” under the gen- 
eral title of “Le Roseau D’Or,” one 
might have read Ghéon’s greatest 
play, Le Comédian et La Grace. He 
himself, we read in one of his pref- 
aces, has been quite astonished at 
the reception of his plays; hardly a 
day passes, he says, when he does 
not hear of one or other of his plays 
being performed. Without a doubt 
there is a future for this movement 
in France: it is a country where 
Jean Cocteau’s “L’Art pour Dieu” 
can never remain the slogan of a 
clique, but which will remember 
and repeat with varying degrees of 
understanding just that thought, 
that is creeping like a breeze in 
those places where the true French- 
man is still the true artist. 

Of England, in this way, one 
might be tempted to despair. One 
hears now and then a rumour of 
this peasant faith-play—perhaps a 
Lancashire village revelling in a sin- 
cerely-tawdry Lourdes “mystery.” 
In fact, one still remembers how 
“loovly” were the angels said to be. 
But of plays that are a micrososm 
of the Catholic Thing, snapshots of 
her most wonderful moments; of 
prayers with traditions rooted in the 
plot; of bravest simplicity of stag- 
ing; one hears hardly at all. 

As a matter of fact, there is a piece 
of news that must be spread. As we 
write, there is to be acted in Bir- 
mingham (You look for Miracle 
plays in Birmingham? Aye! a Mira- 
cle it is; but ’tis true) by Sir Barry 
Jackson’s Repertory Company: the 
English translation of Ghéon’s 
Comédian et La Grace. We dislike 
the title, but we have read the play, 
and so hardly protest at anything: 
in English then, The Comedian. If 
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it succeeds it cannot but encourage 
the project of the Christian Theatre. 
If it succeeds—but Catholics must 
go with might and main to wash 
away that If. 

There is no reason why the acting 
of this play should not be the signal 
for the acting of such plays—and 
the less ambitious ones, too—in 
many little towns, and villages. If 
the stained-glass windows were the 
poor man’s Bible in the Middle Ages, 
there is no reason why these plays 
should not be the poor man’s His- 
tory Book in this Dark Age. 

Finally, we might despairingly 
look on this as an isolated event; 
and hastily and silently bury it as 
likely to smack more of a dilletante 
“High-Brow” audience; we might 
be tempted to thrust past it as a 
“phase.” It can, however, be saved 
from any dillentantism, and it can 
be made a lasting event in our lives, 
if we adopt it fully. Here is a chance 
for Catholics to reclaim the Stage 
for the Faith—by whatever humble 
beginnings. 

Here is something New—that’s 
Old. A mirror into which the Faith 
looked when she was most beloved 
in this world. The mirror has long 
since fallen from her hand; and 
since that time other—uglier—. 
things have looked in it. At the 
moment they seem to grow tired of 
their own reflection. The Faith need 


never... 
—The Catholic Gazette (London), April, 1927. 
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THE Virus OF EXAGGERATED 
NATIONALISM. 


THERE seems to be something 
providential in the occurrence of 
the Action Frangaise episode at this’ 
time, for it is a striking object-lesson 
to Catholics all over the world of 
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the danger to their faith arising 
from the cult of patriotism and 
from linking the fortunes of reli- 
gion to any particular faction or 
form of government. The whole 
of a Christian’s political outlook 
must be coloured by the fact that 
he is a member of Christ’s Kingdom 
and subject to its laws, as well as 
the citizen of some earthly State. 
His preference for one polity over 
another, his devotion to a partic- 
ular dynasty, must be tempered 
and circumscribed by his higher 
duties to God. It marks the depth 
to which the virus of nationalism 
had penetrated some sections of 
French Catholicism that these Cate- 
chism platitudes should be obscured 
or obliterated in the minds of many, 
and that even the voice of the Pope, 
teaching and ruling, should have 
failed to recall them to their duties. 
Even the adhesion of the whole 104 
members of the French hierarchy, 
many of them Royalist in their sym- 
pathies, to the Papal condemnation 
has not opened the eyes of these 
dupes of a false sentiment. It is as 
if Catholics in England chose to re- 
main disunited and impotent be- 
cause a faction favoured the Jacob- 
ites and would not associate with 
those who obeyed the Hanoverians. 
In France the Royalists have tried 
to identify the interests of Throne 
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and Altar, and thus are supported 
by many out of genuine zeal for fhe 
Church. This may explain though 
it does not excuse their present re- 
calcitrance. 

It would seem that the same 
phenomenon, though on a smaller 
scale, has been lately observable 
in Portugal where there are two 
Catholic parties of monarchical 
sympathies, one of which, repre- 
sented by the paper, A Epoca, en- 
deavours to enlist Catholicism exclu- 
sively on its side. Its editor, having 
supported the rebellion of l’Action 
Francaise, has himself been repri- 
manded by the Patriarch of Lisbon, 
and has in consequence suppressed 
his paper, showing himself, in that 
regard, a better Catholic than M. 
Daudet. There is trouble, too, of 
the same sort in the little country 
of Belgium, where minor questions 
of race and language divide and 
weaken Catholics who, if united, 
could preserve their land from the 
ravages of irreligious socialism. 
Everywhere, the Church whose 
glory it is to proclaim the essential 
brotherhood of men and their com- 
mon allegiance to Christ has to con- 
tend with this foolish exaggeration 
of a natural virtue which so easily 
degenerates into racial or national 
pride. 

—The Month (London), April, 1927. 








Editorial Comment. 


OVERNOR SMITH will never 

be president of the United 
States. The entire country is agog 
over the prospects of his being nom- 
inated and elected, but really, there 
is no more prohability of his oc- 
cupying the White House than 
there is of my succeeding to the 
throne of the late lamented Akhund 
of Swat. Not that he lacks ability. 
He is admittedly as great a governor 
as New York has ever had, though 
amongst his predecessors were 
Grover Cleveland and Theodore 
Roosevelt. These two went to Wash- 
ington on the record they made in 
New York. But Smith, who would 
make as good a president as Cleve- 
land, and a far better, though less 
spectacular president than Roose- 
velt, will not follow them. 

Many fervent champions of the 
Smith candidacy will protest against 
the dogmatic assurance with which 
I make the prediction. But they 
know, in their hearts, that what I 


say is true. Politicians, like sales- 

men and prizefight- 
It’s No Use, ers, must be profes- 
Governor. sional optimists. 


“We shall sweep the 
state by a half million majority,” 
says the campaign manager, at eight 
o’clock on election night, though he 
knows that at ten o’clock it will be 
obvious to the world that his man 
is snowed under. “I will knock him 
into the next county; he won’t stay 
two rounds with me,” says the pu- 
gilist, though he has already become 
reconciled to the paltry $300,000 he 
is to get as the loser’s share of the 
purse. “Business is fine, never 
better!” says the merchant, on the 


eve of filing papers in bankruptcy. 
They all know they are “licked,” 
but it is the custom to talk big on 
the brink of defeat. 

As for me, I am concerned more 
with truth than with affectations of 
optimism. So I simply put it down 
as a matter of fact, reluctantly, but 
with unwavering certainty: Alfred 
E. Smith will not be president. . 


ENATOR CARTER GLASS of 
Virginia, in the May number of 
The Review of Reviews, asks the 
question, “Could Smith Be Elected?” 
He says: “If Governor Smith should 
be nominated for the presidency on 
a sound and sane platform, the fact 
that he is a Catholic would not, as 
it certainly should not, cause him to 
lose Virginia or any other Southern 
State at the election.” I wish I could 
believe that, but the whole arti- 
cle, beginning with that sentence, 
is filled with misstatements. The 
Senator is astray on history, on 
logic, and on practical psychology. 
For example,—on history: “The 
first written statute for religious 


‘freedom emanated from a Vir- 


ginian, who was also the founder 
of the Democratic party.” As a mat- 
ter of fact, Cecil Calvert, Lord Balti- 
more, wrote an Act of Religious 
Toleration which was passed by the 
General Assembly of Maryland in 
1649, almost a hundred years be- 
fore Jefferson, the “founder of the 
Democratic party,” 

was born. Further- Stale Stuff 
more,—not by way but Forgotten. 
of invidious com- } 
parison, but as a matter of historical 
record,—the enemies of Calvert, 
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who repealed his edict of toleration, 
were Virginia Puritans driven out 
by Virginia Anglicans, and wel- 
comed into Maryland by Calvert. 
This is stale stuff to those who 
know the history of Maryland and 
Virginia, but the Senator from Vir- 
ginia seems not to have heard of it. 

Much of the remainder of his ar- 
ticle is equally untrustworthy. For 
instance, he seems to advocate, or at 
least to suggest, the disastrous policy 
of retaliation: “Should Virginia or 
the South goto the National Conven- 
tion with the avowed declaration or 
reserved conviction that no com- 
municant of the Catholic Church 
would, if nominated, get their sup- 
port at the election, the millions of 
Catholic voters in the country would 
be completely justified in retaliating 
by saying that they would not vote 
for a Protestant nominee.” He adds, 
“If that sort of quarrel would not 
wreck the Democratic party, I can- 
not conjecture what would.” Yes, 
Senator, it would wreck more than 
the Democratic party. It would 
wreck the United States. Why then 
do you, presumably a statesman, say 
that such action would be “com- 
pletely justified?” Is that the meas- 
ure of the statesmanship of Vir- 
ginia, and of the United States 
Senate? 


R. GLASS’S logic is awry be- 
cause he is a prohibitionist. 

Or he is a prohibitionist because his 
logic is awry; the rule works both 
ways. He explains that he has been 
against the liquor traffic all his life, 
and that in consequence he will never 
vote to repeal the prohibition 
amendment. But prohibition has 


not regulated the liquor traffic. That 
traffic has always been disgraceful 
and scandalous, but to-day there is 
more lawlessness, more crime, more 
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murder connected with it than ever. 
Things have come to such a pass 
that the only way to curb the liquor 
traffic is to repeal the prohibition 
amendment. If the senator is blind 
to the demoralization wrought 
by prohibition, how can we expect 
him to appreciate the virulence of 
religious intolerance in his own 
state and in all the Union? So, 
when he says that Smith though a 
Catholic, could be elected, he leaves 
me unconvinced. 


the question, “Could Smith Be 

Elected?” he gives the answer, 
“As a Catholic, Yes! As a ‘Wet,’ 
No!” I hesitate to impute sinister 
motives to the honorable gentleman 
from Virginia, or to any other man, 
but I confess it does 
seem to me that his Preparing 
argument is part of an “Alibi.” 
an elaborate alibi 
already being prepared by the 
anti-Smith voters. Bigots, in the 
South and elsewhere, are going to 
knife Smith, and then explain that 
they did it, not because he is a Cath- 
olic (heaven forbid that they should 
be intolerant!) but because he is a 
“wet” or, to use their own extrava- 
gant epithet, a nullificationist. But 
Smith is no nullificationist. The 


‘ nullificationists are those who de- 


liberately violate the clause of the 
Constitution which says, “No reli- 
gious test shall ever be required as 
a qualification to any office or pub- 
lic trust under the United States.” 
No! Governor Smith is no anarch- 
ist. His wildest enemies dare 
not say that he has violated the 
Constitution either of the United 
States or of the State of New York. 
He is a constitutionalist par excel- 
lence. As president he would do 
nothing unconstitutionally. 

As for his being a “wet,” every 























wide-awake observer knows that he 
is no wetter than a dozen or a score 
of “dry” governors, no wetter than 
thousands of prohibition agents; no 
wetter than hundreds of thousands 
who damn him as a “wet.” What’s 
the use of blinking the truth! Reli- 
gious bigotry alone is going to keep 
Governor Smith out of the presi- 
dential chair. No Catholic, Demo- 
crat or Republican, wet or dry, will 
be president. Not yet. 

I hope Smith will be nominated. 
He will then be defeated and his de- 
feat will be an object lesson to hon- 
est observers. It will show that anti- 
Catholic bigotry is rampant, and tri- 
umphant. 


NOTHER recent document in 

evidence of the flimsy basis of 
the opposition to Governor Smith, 
is the “Open Letter” of Mr. Charles 
C. Marshall. The letter has been 
much discussed—too much. I am 
not going to analyze it in these 
pages. To do so would be a work 
of supererogation. Governor Smith 
gave an answer that needs no com- 
mentary. It is definitive, and will 
be remembered and quoted as a 
classic. 

However, in all the discussion of 
the Open Letter and the reply, one 
fact seems to have been compara- 
tively neglected. It is this: Mr. Mar- 
shall talks theories and Governor 
Smith talks facts. Mr. Marshall’s 
main contention was 
that American Cath- 
olics have a double 
political allegiance, 
one to this country 
and the other to a foreign power— 
the papacy. He insists that of neces- 
sity the two must conflict. But, in 


“What Would 
You Do 
) Pre. 


the one hundred and fifty years of 
the existence of the United States, 
he could find no case of conflict. 
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That should have made him pause. 
He might have waited for a few 
facts before commencing an argu- 
ment. But no, he demanded of Gov- 
ernor Smith, “What would you do if 
there were a conflict?” The Gover- 
nor politely and patiently explained 
what he would do, but he might 
have said, “Why borrow trouble? 
Why worry over possible future 
contingencies?” As a matter of fact, 
he did say as much: “I have taken 
an oath of office in this State nine- 
teen times .. . I have never known 
any conflict between my official 
duties and my religious belief .. . 
If there were a conflict, I, of all 
men, could not have escaped it.” 
Mr. Marshall flies aloft, above the 
clouds, in a world of theory and 
hypothesis. Governor Smith brings 
him down with a single shot to 
terra firma. 


GAIN, Mr. Marshall constructs 

an elaborate theory of the un- 
American character of the parochial 
school. The Supreme Court of the 
United States, in declaring the Ore- 
gon law unconstitutional, sufficient- 
ly vindicated the pa- 
rochial school sys- A Flock of 
tem. Mr. Marshall, Would-Have- 
however, is not sat- Beens. 
isfied. Listen to him: 
“There was no assertion in the law 
that the Church schools . . . gave 
instruction inconsistent with the 
peace and safety of the State. On 
the record the Church schools were 
void of offense. But, had that fea- 
ture existed in the cases, it would 
necessarily have led to a reversal of 
the decision. There would have 
been conflict between Church and 
State ... The conflict would have 
been irreconcilable. What would 
have been the result?” 

To me that passage is a curiosity 
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of controversy. I have italicized 
the significant words. One fact 
stands out, The schools were void 
of offense. All the rest consists of 
would-have-beens. If I did not know 
Mr. Marshall to be a gentleman, I 
might be tempted to think him a 
bully. For, like a bully, he seems 
determined to have a disagreement. 
He invents an hypothesis to start a 
quarrel. It is as though some 
one should say, “Your neighbors 
don’t allege that you are a thief. 
But suppose they did allege it. No 
court has been called upon to decide 
whether or not you are a thief. But 
suppose a court were called upon to 
decide. Then what would you say?” 

I don’t know what I 


Borrowing would say then. But 
Trouble and I know what I will 
Looking for say now. I say that 
Fight. you are gratuitously 


insulting me _ with 
the evident purpose of picking a 
quarrel. I am trying to be peaceful. 
I see no reason why I should fight 
a duel with you. But you are itch- 
ing for fight, and so without provo- 
cation, you slap me in the face. It 
reminds me of the young rowdy 
who, seeing an inoffensive little 
chap walking along peacefully, 
crossed the street and said, “What 
yer got yer fists clenched for?” “I 
ain’t got my fists clenched.” “Yer 
have so. Yer looking for fight and 
I’m going to give it to yer!” 

There is another little point that 
Mr. Marshall, though a lawyer, 
seems to have forgotten. In Ameri- 
can courts of law, it is a funda- 
mental principle that a man is to 
be held innocent until he is proved 
guilty. There must also be a corol- 
lary of that principle: as long as 
a man is innocent, he must not be 
called upon to say what he would 
do if he were guilty. 
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UST one more fact, recalled to 

Mr. Marshall’s memory by the 
Governor. In one hundred and 
fifty years of United States history, 
two Catholics have occupied the po- 
sition of chief justice of the Su- 
preme Court, for a total of forty 
years. They did not destroy the 
Union. Why then this hullabaloo 
against the very idea of a Catholic 
president? The reason of the out- 
cry is too palpable. If the anti- 
Catholics cannot—as indeed they 
cannot—find any fact that tells 
against the Catholic candidate, they 
are going to imagine hypothetical 
objections. And when he answers 
hypotheses with facts, the oppo- 
nents will say that he hasn’t touched 
the questions. The American people 
are said to be fond of the argument 
of fact. But fact will be no argu- 
ment when a Catholic is running 
for president. He will be damned 
with hypotheses and far-fetched 
theories. 


URTHERMORE, the American 

people as a rule are determined 
that ancient European controversies 
shall not be imported into modern 
America. But the enemies of the 
Catholic Church will go back to 
Europe and back to the Middle Ages, 
and lug in all the controversies and 
all the scandals of the past thou- 
sand years—to defeat “Al” Smith. 

It is a dangerous and a wicked 
business, this of importing trouble, 
and going back into remote history 
to find matter for controversy. But 
mark my word, if “Al” Smith runs 
for president, he will be opposed 
not with his record in New York 
State but with. the record of Cesare 
Borgia in Italy, not on the ground 
of what has happened in this state 
since Smith took the reins of gov- 
ernment in 1919, but on what hap- 




















pened in Spain, or Italy, or England, 
or France, two hundred, or three 
hundred, or a thousand years ago. 

We shall hear about the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew’s Day, as if Gov- 
ernor Smith had murdered Hugue- 
nots with his own hands; we shall 
hear of the Spanish Inquisition as 
if Governor Smith were Torque- 
mada reincarnate. 
Lacking a Catholic 
traitor in America, 
Smith’s enemies will 
resurrect Guy Fawkes. Lacking a 
Catholic insurrection here, they will, 
as sure as you’re born, talk about 
the Gunpowder Plot. The issues 
that will defeat Governor Smith will 
all be more than one hundred and 
fifty years old. When he was run- 
ning for governor, his enemies ran- 
sacked all local records to find some 
scandal, political or moral, against 
him. (Needless to say they found 
none.) But if he runs for presi- 
dent, they will ransack all Euro- 
pean history to get arguments 
against him. I say this is a dan- 
gerous business. On Senator Glass’s 
principle, if the anti-Catholics dig 
up ancient and foreign scandals 
against Catholics, Catholics would 
have a right to retaliate. Not all the 
scandals in European history hap- 
pened in one church. Not all the 
bloodshed in the wars of religion, 
can be laid at the door of one peo- 
ple. But may the Lord save us 
from crimination and recrimina- 
tion! Let us leave Europe alone, 
and fight our American political 
battles and no others. If the anti- 
Smith people will stay on American 
soil and stick to the facts of Ameri- 
can history, Smith will win. His 
record would put him in the White 
House in a jiffy, no matter who 
might run against him. But he will 
not be judged on his record. He will 


Imported 
Troubles. 
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have to fight against all the calum- 
nies that have been invented for 
the last four hundred years and 
more, to discredit the Catholic 
Church. 


OME one may desire to know 

further reasons why I prognos- 
ticate with such confidence the out- 
come of the possible candidacy of 
Governor Smith. I am no politician. 
I do not frequent the centers of po- 
litical information. I lay no claim 
to “inside information.” So whence 
comes the dogmatic assurance? The 
answer is that I have traveled in 
every state of the Union, and that 
in almost every state I have been 
on the platform, and not merely in 
the pulpit. I have spoken always, 
by preference, to audiences not of 
my own faith. I have lectured on 
the Catholic religion in places where 
there was no Catholic Church, in 
courthouses, in “opery” houses, in 
high school auditoriums, in empty 
stores, in the open air, and wher- 
ever I could manage to get a group 
of listeners together. Everywhere 
I have conducted a Question Box, 
the surest means of discovering the 
reaction in the mind of your 
hearers, and their thoughts in gen- 
eral upon religion and the Catholic 
Church. Invariably I have stood 
in the back of the hall after the 
lecture, to talk and to argue with 
all comers. Furthermore, in all 
places I have kept my eyes and ears 
open. I have read the newspapers. 
I have noticed the subjects of ad- 
vertised lectures and sermons; I 
have chatted on trains and boats; 
in hotel lobbies, in Rotary and 
Kiwanis meetings; I have devoured 
enormous masses of anti-Catholic 
literature. 5 

Not all these experiences have bee 
unpleasant. Many of them have been 
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delightful. But there have been 
enough evidences of insensate big- 
otry to fill a dozen copies of this 
magazine, if I were to write them 

out. I, an American 
Fair Play For citizen, have been 
Catholics? told not to come in- 

to certain towns. 
When I went in I was told to get 
out. When I refused to go, I was 
threatened. Men have been posted 
at all the approaches to my lecture 
hall, crying out “No lecture to- 
night! No Catholic lecture to-night”! 
When a judge was fair enough to 
let me speak in a courthouse, the 
janitor disapproved. He tried one 
night to freeze me out, and the next 
to burn me out. In the same state, 
a confrére of mine was denied ad- 
mission to at least one town, and 
a place of assembly in others. In 
Alabama, shortly after the cold- 
blooded murder of Father Coyle, 
I was warned by the bishop, “Say 
nothing about it. Let sleeping dogs 
lie.” The Ku-Klux Klan, has pa- 
raded, in their white gowns, night 
after night, into a church where 
I was preaching, frightening the 
women and children. I have been 
in places where the half dozen 
Catholics were afraid to be seen in 
my company, for fear of losing what 
little business they had. In many 
towns, no shopkeeper would exhibit 
my placards and no one would dis- 
tribute my hand-bills. In various 
places, no householder would either 
extend me hospitality, or rent me a 
room. I have had to take refuge 
in filthy hotels infested by rats and 
other smaller vermin. Frequently 
my announcements of lectures have 
been torn down, and newspapers 
have, either purposely or stupidly 
misquoted my words (as a paper in 
Johnstown, Pa., reporting Governor 
Smith’s answer to Marshall quotes 
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him as saying “with mental reserva- 
tion,” instead of the original “with- 


out mental reservation”). I came 
into one town just after an Episco- 
palian bishop, preaching in a Moose 
Hall, was stoned and pelted with 
mud because he wore what seemed 
to be Catholic vestments. Even here 
in New York, I have been warned 
that on a certain date, I would be 
“popped off,” and the lunatic who 
made the threat, very helpfully sent 
me one sheet each day from a cal- 
endar pad to remind me that the 
fatal date was getting nearer and 
nearer. But pshaw! there are 
enough instances of this sort of 
thing to fill the pages of Tue Catnu- 
OLIC Wor Lp for a year. My impres- 
sions have been accumulating for 
twenty-five years in almost all of 
the forty-eight States of the Union. 
So perhaps I have my finger on the 
pulse of non-Catholic America as 
well as any politician who sits in 
an office on 14th Street and listens 
to reports sent in from the prov- 
inces. 

And when I boil down the whole 
mass of experiences and observa- 
tions, the irreducible residue is such 
that I predict without hesitation 
that a ‘Catholic cannot now be 
elected president of the United 
States, even if he were a Theodore 
Roosevelt, a Grover Cleveland, and 
—for good measure—an Abraham 
Lincoln, all in one. 


HOPE I have not seemed to say 

that all bigotry is in the South 
or the West, or the backwoods. Here 
in the metropolis of the world, there 
is an anti-Catholic lecturer on the 
radio, speaking under the auspices 
of a schism of the Christian Science 
Church. Almost every night, for a 
year or two, he has broadcast over 
the radio, preposterous calumnies 
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and unbelievable nonsense against 
Catholics and Catholicism. His fa- 
vorite theory is that the Jesuits as- 
semble regularly—or perhaps per- 
manently—in council and give Cal- 
vin Coolidge absent treatment, com- 
pelling him in all things to do their 
bidding. Incidentally, if this kind 
of control be possible, why should 
Catholics be concerned about elect- 
ing Smith, or anyone else? Who 
ever is in the White 
House, if the Jesuits 
can dominate him 
by mental sugges- 
tion, why bother about the expense 
and the excitement of an election? 
The theory has interesting ramifica- 
tions. Perhaps the Ku-Klux Klan al- 
so uses remote mental control—and 
the anti-Saloon League, and the W. 
C. T. U., and the D. A. R.-ters, and 
Tammany Hall, and the American 
Federation of Labor. Heaven help 
the poor president if all these and 
a hundred other organizations adopt 
the nefarious tactics of the Jesuits 
and start thought waves going to- 
wards Washington. The chaotic 
condition of the ether, so well 
known to radio fans, is nothing com- 
pared to the pandemonium that 
would result in the president’s brain. 
Again, if a man may be influenced 
at a distance, doubtless he can be 
killed by thought waves. Mrs. Eddy 
herself testified that Mr. Eddy was 
killed by “arsenical poison mentally 
administered,” and she preached 
the possibility of mental assassina- 
tion. Here we have new light on 
the oft-alleged theory that the Jes- 
uits killed Garfield, and Lincoln, 
and McKinley. If they killed these 
three with violence, doubtless they 
killed all the others with thought. 
I have been told that the same 
unquestionable authority who is 
responsible for the statement that 
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the Jesuits control Mr. Coolidge, 
also vouches for the fact that the 
pope in person was recently seen 
walking the streets of Muncie, In- 
diana. The prisoner of the Vatican 
has broken his chains and is loose! 
But what is he doing in Muncie? 
Perhaps that is part of the plot. In- 
dianapolis will tell you that no one 
would go to Muncie except for some 
sinister purpose. So again I ask 
why Muncie? Why not Washing- 
ton? Why not Oshkosh or Kalama- 
zoo or Canajoharie. There is some 
deep plot here— Watson, page 
Holmes! 


DARESAY that most readers of 

this magazine are aware that its 
publishers conduct a powerful Radio 
Station WLWL in New York. One 
of the features of the station is a 
Question Box. The duty of answer- 
ing miscellaneous questions from 
everywhere fell to my lot for several 
months. I gave it up because the 
questions made my heart sick. The 
country seems flooded with bigotry. 
For example, the bogus K. of C. oath 
seemed to be the favorite difficulty 
in the minds of inquirers. I had to 
answer that question every time I 
was “on the air.” Since so many 
people need to be told that their 
Catholic neighbors don’t take an 
oath “to kill, slaughter, maim, slay, 
disembowel all heretics,” and do 
other equally horrible things, I came 
to the conclusion that a man can 
use his time to better advantage 
broadcasting something besides an- 
swers to grotesquely absurd ques- 
tions. 

But, as a result of my experience 
with that Radio Question Box, I 
was once more persuaded of the 
truth of G. K. C.’s remark, “They 
tell us that such and such things 
cannot be believed in this age. Non- 
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sense! Anything can be believed in 
any age!” 

Making a conservative estimate, 
I should say that at least fifteen or 
twenty million copies of that “oath” 
have been distributed in the United 
States. And I think there must be 
at least ten miilion copies of anti- 
Catholic newspapers sold or given 
away every week, containing an 
endless stream of equally atrocious 
libel for the instruction and delecta- 
tion of our fellow citizens. 

I recount these facts not for the 
purpose of registering indignation. 
After twenty-five years indignation 
dies out. But I am sure that some 
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of my readers, particularly friends 
and well-wishers of Governor Smith, 
will want to know why I feel so cer- 
tain that he will never sit in the 
president’s chair. 

The trouble is that the gullible 
morons who read the anti-Catholic 
papers are going to show the world 
that no one who is responsible for 
the Spanish Inquisition, the Gun- 
powder Plot, and the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew’s Day, no one who 
takes an oath to rip open the en- 
trails of pregnant women, is going 
to preside over the destinies of this 
land of the free and home of the 
brave. 




















Tue Hoty SEE AND GOVERNOR 
SMITH. 


A NEWSPAPER correspondent 
claiming to have his information 
from a “carefully guarded” source, 
assured his readers that the Pope 
was deeply interested in Governor 
Smith of New York becoming Presi- 
dent of the United States. Very 
promptly the Holy See through the 
Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States contradicted the report. The 
statement made public through the 
press was as follows: 

“Lest there should be any doubt 
in the public mind about the Holy 
See’s absolute indifference concern- 
ing the candidacy of Governor Al- 
fred Smith of New York or that of 
any other person, in the approach- 
ing Presidential election, Cardinal 
Gasparri, Secretary of State, has 
considered it proper, even though 
superfluous, to emphasize the Vati- 
can’s position of aloofness from the 
politics of the United States. 

“In a communication received by 
Archbishop Fumasoni-Biondi, Apos- 
tolic Delegate in the United States, 
the Cardinal Secretary of State notes 
that some newspapers have been 
referring to Governor Smith as the 
‘candidate of the Holy See,’ while 
others declare his candidacy is de- 
plored by the Holy See. His Emi- 
nence deemed it superfluous to as- 
sert that the Holy See is not inter- 
ested or concerned in any way in 
the coming Presidential campaign, 
and this by reason of her principle 
of remaining absolutely aloof from 
the internal contests in the political 
circles of every country.” 


Recent Events. 





RELIGION AND THE PuBLic SCHOOLS. 


Last January the Appellate Di- 
vision upheld the decision of Justice 
Staley of the Supreme Court of New 
York against the Freethinkers’ So- 
ciety who had sought a mandamus 
to compel the State Commissioner 
of Education to enforce full-time 
attendance at public school classes, 
and thus forbid the practice of dis- 
missing pupils one half-hour early 
one day a week to receive religious 
instruction at some nearby church. 
The attorneys for the Freethinkers 
carried the case then to the Court 
of Appeals. There was some ques- 
tion whether this highest court in 
the State would entertain the appeal 
because no permission had been 
obtained from the Appellate Divi- 
sion. However, they did consider the 
case and their decision upheld the 
two previous decisions of lower 
courts. 

The opinion, written by Judge 
Pound, dismissed the plea that the 
plan in operation in White Plains, 
whose schools were selected as a 
test case, in any way violated the 
constitutional prohibition against 
religious instruction in _ public 
schools. It also denied that the plan 
contravenes the provision of the 
education law requiring regular, 
full attendance of school children. 
Two other points in the opposition 
to the plan used in White Plains 
and some 130 other cities and towns 
throughout the State, were that pub- 
lic money was being used for sec- 
tarian religious instruction and that 
the plan was contrary to the Ameri- 
can principle of separation of Church 
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and State. The Court of Appeals’ 
opinion covered these points. 

“A child otherwise in attendance,” 
said Judge Pound, “may be excused 
for a portion of the entire time dur- 
ing which the schools are in session 
to the extent at least of half an hour 
in each week to take outside in- 
struction in music or dancing with- 
out violating the provisions of the 
Compulsory Education Law, either 
in letter or in spirit. Practical in- 
structions of the public schools call 
for some elasticity in this regard 
and vests some discretion in the 
school authorities. Neither the Con- 
stitution nor the law discriminates 
against religion. Denominational 
religion is merely put in its proper 
place outside of public aid or sup- 
port. As a matter of educational 
policy, the Commissioner, doubtless, 
may make proper regulations to re- 
strict the local authorities when the 
administration of the plan of week 
day instruction in religion or any 
plan of outside instruction in lay 
subjects in his judgment interferes 
unduly with the regular work of the 
school. 

“The separation of the public 
school system from religious de- 
nominational instruction is thus 
complete. Jealous sectaries may 
view with alarm the introduction in 
the schools of religious teaching 
which to the unobservant eye is but 
feebly tinted with denominational- 
ism. Eternal vigilance is the price 
of constitutional rights, but it is im- 
possible to say, as matter of law, 
that the slightest infringement of 
constitutional right or abuse of stat- 
utory requirement has been shown 
in this case. 

“The City of White Plains does 
not use public money to aid the 
church schools, although the codp- 
eration between the public schools 
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and the church schools requires a 
slight use of the time of the school 
teacher in registering and checking 
up excuses.” 

Charles H. Tuttle, now United 
States attorney, had obtained special 
permission to continue the legal 
battle against the Freethinkers’ So- 
ciety which he had begun before 
taking his present office. After this 
last decision, Mr. Tuttle said: “The 
decision is a charter of liberty for 
parents, the schools, and religion. 
It means that the so-called Free- 
thinkers’ Society cannot deprive 
parents of their right to do a little 
free thinking for themselves. It 
means that the Society cannot im- 
pose the sectarianism of irreligion 
on the public schools.” 





Lao 
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THE LITTLE ENTENTE. 


Just as there may be a purely 
economic alliance between Germany 
and Austria, so the nations compris- 
ing the Little Entente seem disposed 
to shelve all questions of a political 
alliance, and to confine themselves 
to building up a cultural, economic, 
and commercial union. According 
to a New York Times special corre- 
spondent, political solidarity be- 
tween Roumania, Czecho-Slavia, and 
Jugo-Slavia is no longer possible, 
because of the conflicting interests 
of these countries in their relations 
with other European nations. Dip- 
lomatic relations between Jugo- 
Slavia and Italy are said to be in a 
precarious condition, and the former 
country wants her associates in the 
Entente to stand with her against 
Italy if trouble comes; she is also 
anxious for protection against Rus- 
sia. On the other hand, Jugo-Slavia 
is accused of being too friendly with 
Hungary. The ministers of the 

















three countries would make no 
promises on any of these points, 
and finally decided each to go his 
own way in matters of international 
politics, and to codperate with the 
others only in cultural and commer- 
cial affairs. 
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PROCESS FOR THE CANONIZATION 
or Pius X. 


Four years ago advocates of the 
Cause of the beatification and can- 
onization of Pope Pius X. began 
their work of investigation. Since 
then 129 sessions have been held in 
various towns and cities of Italy 
where the saintly Pontiff had lived. 
The concluding session was held re- 
cently at Treviso, and the findings 
of the whole Canonical Process 
have been sent to the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites in Rome. This 
Congregation will examine the 
proofs of heroic sanctity and of 
miracles submitted in the docu- 
ments gathered during the Process, 
and if it judges them favorably, will 
request the present Holy Father to 
pronounce the decree of Beatifica- 
tion. 


<i 
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MARCONI MARRIAGE ANNULMENT. 


SENATOR WILLIAM MARCONI, wire- 
less inventor, is the son of a Cath- 
olic father and a Protestant mother; 
he was baptized a Catholic but 
brought up a Protestant. He mar- 
ried the Hon. Beatrice O’Brien, a 
Protestant, in St. George’s Anglican 
Church, London. The bride’s fam- 
ily had objected to the marriage, 
the mother, especially, protesting 
that her daughter had not sufficient 
affection for Signor Marconi to unite 
herself to him for life; she refused 
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to consent, therefore, to a marriage 
which a Catholic would have to 


consider as indissoluble. Marconi 
expressly affirmed that he would not 
consider the marriage indissoluble. 
The bride concurred in this under- 
standing about the marriage. The 
wedding took place, then, with the 
express condition by both parties 
that they would be able to obtain a 
divorce if either saw fit to do so. 
They separated in 1918 and were 
civilly divorced in 1924. 

Marconi wished to marry Countess 
Maria Bezzi-Scali, a Catholic of an 
ancient Roman family. He there- 
fore sought an annulment of his 
first marriage from the Roman Rota. 
It was proved to the satisfaction of 
this Court not only by the sworn 
testimony of the two parties to the 
first marriage, but by the evidence 
given by several other witnesses, 
that a condition contrary to the in- 
dissolubility of the marriage ac- 
tually entered into the making of 
the contract, and it was, therefore, 
null and void. The sentence of 
the Rota was given in accordance 
with these findings early in May. 
It will be recalled that this same 
Court refused a decree of annulment 
of the Castellane-Gould marriage be- 
cause the parties to it could not 
prove a pre-nuptial agreement con- 
trary to the indissoluble character 
of the Sacrament of Matrimony. 


in 
<o- 





ENGLISH Raps ON Soviet OFFICES. 


Tue British police were in pos- 
session of the Russian Commercial 
Agency in London, and of the Rus- 
sian Trade Delegation, for some 
days searching for an important 
paper. The Home Secretary, on May 
16th, made a statement in Parlia- 
ment about the raids. He said that 
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information which he had received 
from the Minister of War satis- 
fied him that a certain official docu- 
ment was, or had been, in the pos- 
session of some one at the Agency, 
occupied by Arcos, Ltd. He asserted 
that the paper bore on its face the 
statement that it was the property 
of the British Government. He had 
consulted the Prime Minister and 
the Foreign Secretary, and with 
their consent had authorized the 
police to apply for a warrant to 
search both places. The document 
in question had not been found, but 
several other papers that might bear 


RECENT EVENTS 


upon the matter were being held 
for examination. 

There was a bitter dispute in the 
House of Commons, the Laborites 
protesting angrily against the action 
of the Government. Naturally there 
is much resentment in Moscow, and 
a large section of the press is in 
favor of boycotting Great Britain. 
As these notes are written, it is re- 
ported that the Soviet Government 
is preparing a note to Britain. It is 
not likely that the incident will 
cause any break in the existing 
trade agreement between the two 
countries. 














RosBert Sencourt (“George Mere- 
dith”) is a name familiar to readers 
of high class magazines here and 
abroad. Though a cosmopolite, Italy 
seems to be the country of his pre- 
dilection, as he spends much of his 
time there. His splendid study of 
“The Sistine Madonna” will be re- 
membered as a feature of our Oc- 
tober number. 


Vera Marie Tracy (“One Day”), 
with this contribution, proves her 
talent in anotier field than that of 
poetry. A chronic invalid to whom 
even the typing of her work means 
painful effort, Miss Tracy has al- 
ready one volume of verse, Incense, 
to her credit. It is reviewed in our 
present issue, and apart from its un- 
doubted literary value, is a beauti- 
ful product of “anointed Pain.” 
Some of its contents appeared first 
in THE CaTHOLIC WoRLD. 


CaroL Stone (“My Visitor’), a 
new contributor, is a resident of 
New York and a graduate of the Col- 
lege of New Rochelle. After travel 
in Europe and a year of study at the 
Sorbonne, she is devoting herself to 
the teaching of French. 


BrotHer Leo, F.S.C. (“Siena— 
The City of Black and White”) is 
always heartily welcomed by our 
readers, not only for what he has 
to say, but also for his manner of 
saying it. Regent of the Depart- 
ment of Arts and Letters since 1909, 
at St. Mary’s College, Oakland, 
Calif., Brother Leo holds an enviable 
place in the Catholic literary world. 





Our Contributors. 


ANNA McC.ure SHoii (“Is the 
United States a Christian Nation?”’) 
is another valued contributor to our 
pages, whose achievements as novel- 
ist, essayist, and critic are too well 
known to need any comment. 


GEORGE LAWRENCE ANDREWS 
(“She Was a Rose”) is a native son 
of North Carolina, where he still 
lives. Though a commercial trav- 
eler by avocation, he is a member 
of many poetry societies and a fre- 
quent contributor to American, 
English, and Canadian periodicals. 


ROBERT MAUGHAN (“Footprints of 
Jeanne d’Arc: Orléans”) was an 
altar boy in the old St. Paul’s fifty 
years ago. He is a practicing lawyer 
in New York, and has contributed 
articles to many magazines. His 
special interest in Jeanne d’Arc has 
taken him to France many times to 
visit the different places made cele- 
brated by “The Maid.” 


Layton A. Waters (“The Rhym- 
ster”) appears for the first time in 
our columns. He is an alumnus of 
Canisius College, Buffalo, where he 
edited the Canisius Monthly. Mr. 
Waters is preparing to publish a 
volume of his poems. 


J. F. SCHOLFIELD (“Revision of the 
Anglican Prayer Book’’) is a former 
contributor whom we are glad to 
present again to our readers. Though 
now resident in Scotland, he comes 
from an old Yorkshire family, and 
his mother was first cousin of 
Father Faber, famous convert and 
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Oratorian. At one time Rector of 
St. Michael’s Episcopal Church, 
Edinburgh, Mr. Scholfield became a 
convert to the Faith in 1904. He is 
the author of many books, the trans- 
lator of others, and a contributor to 
various periodicals. 


MicwaEL V. Simxko (“On the 
Wall”), a resident of Bridgeport, 
Conn., is the author of several popu- 
lar juveniles, the most recently pub- 
lished being The White Birch Mys- 
tery. This is his first contribution 
to THE CaTHOLIC Wor LD. 


Mrs. Exvsie M. Wiixkins (“Sum- 
mer is Climbing”), a middle west- 
erner by birth and education, came 
east after her marriage to Mr. Wil- 
kins, a Bostonian, and now lives in 
Beverly Farms, Mass. She con- 
fesses to “a delight in writing things 
for children,” some of which have 
been published in Child Life. This 
is her initial contribution to THE 
CATHOLIC WoRLD. 


Dr. APPLETON MorGANn (“A Shake- 
speare Complex’’), the distinguished 
founder of the Shakespeare Society 
of New York, and for forty years its 
president, has been for over half a 
century a valued contributor to 
THE CaTHOLic WorLp. His latest 
work Mrs. Shakespeare’s Second 
Marriage, now in a second edition, 
aroused much comment from schol- 
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ars and students on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 


THE ABBE ALPHONSE LUGAN 
(“L’Action Francaise and Catholi- 
cism,” Part II.) continues his well- 
authenticated study of the sinister 
Action Frangaise, which will be 
concluded in our next number. 


ARTHUR WALLACE PeacH (“The 
Dreamers”), whose delicate verse 
appears from time to time in our 
columns, is a member of the English 
faculty of Norwich University, the 
military college of Vermont, at 
Northfield. His avowed love of the 
hills is evidenced in his book of 
poems, The Hill Trails, published 
some years ago. Mr. Peach belongs 
to the Authors’ League of America, 
the Poetry Society, and other liter- 
ary organizations, and is a contribu- 
tor of verse to many magazines. 


ELeEanok M. Roy (“Francis 
Thompson, the Greater Ikhnaton’”’) 
and RutH Craven (“The Beauty 
Shop”) are the winners of the first 
and second prizes in THE CATHOLIC 
Worwtp Essay Contest. The former 
is a senior in St. Viator’s College, 
Bourbonnais, IIl., the latter, a mem- 
ber of the Class of 1928, Trinity Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C. Their re- 
spective essays, so different in sub- 
ject and style, speak well for the 
future of Catholic letters. 











Mew Books. 


Probation and Delinquency. By Edwin J. Cooley—Dawn. By Irving Bachel- 
ler.—The Golden Day. By Lewis Mumford.—Incense. By Vera Marie Tracy.— 
The Study of the Bible. By L. Cl. Fillion, S.S——Mission Sermons. By Rev. Walter 
Elliott, C.S.P.—The Outline of Sanity. By G. K. Chesterton.—The Queen of Seven 
Swords. By G. K. Chesterton.—The City:of Perfection. By Thomas L. Masson. 
—Forever Free. By Honoré Willsie Morrow.—A New History of Spanish Litera- 
ture. By James Fitzmaurice-Kelly.—Catechizandis Rudibus. S. Aureli Augustini. 
Translated by Rev. Joseph P. Christopher.—The Maryknoll Movement. By Rev. 
George C. Powers.—Roads from Eden. By Lew Liu Luh.—The Fire of Desert 
Folk. By Ferdinand Ossendowski.—Cardinal Mercier. By Georges Goyau.— 











Shorter Notices.—Foreign Publications. 


Probation and Delinquency: the Study 
and Treatment of the Individual 
Delinquent. By Edwin J. Cooley. 
New York: Catholic Charities of 
the Archdiocese of New York. 
$3.00. 

Every newspaper reader is aware 
of the very great divergency of view 
which prevails among those who 
have expressed their opinions on the 
causes of crime. In turn, crime is 
blamed on the movies, the news- 
papers, the gang, the break-up of 
home life, the war, leniency to crim- 
inals, and a hundred other causes. 
An interesting proof of this diver- 
gency of view is furnished by the 
recent report of the Subcommittee 
on Causes of the New York State 
Crime Commission. This body pre- 
pared a questionnaire and received 
replies from 3,000 prominent New 
York citizens nearly all of whose 
names were selected from Who’s 
Who. Surely this group should 
represent the opinion of our most 
enlightened citizens. Yet the re- 
plies were singularly disappointing. 
For there was not the slightest ten- 
dency toward agreement on the 
causes of crime. Every possible 
shade of opinion was represented. 


Clergymen blamed the influence of 
bad companions. Judges blamed 
declining respect for authority. 
Lawyers blamed delays in justice. 
Authors blamed newspaper public- 
ity. Only one conclusion can be 
drawn from the study—our Ameri- 
can men of affairs are completely at 
a loss over the causes of the crime 
situation. 

Cardinal Hayes of New York evi- 
dently had views of his own on the 
causes of delinquency. But instead 
of rushing into print with a pan- 
acea, aS many other prominent 
Americans have done, he chose to 
do an eminently wise and practical 
thing. Through the Catholic Chari- 
ties of the Archdiocese of New York 
he endowed a model probation bu- 
reau at the Court of General Ses- 
sions of the County of New York and 
there he quietly proceeded to put 
his ideas into practice. The present 
book is the report of Mr. Cooley 
who was selected to take charge of 
the experiment. He is himself a 
very well-known authority on the 
subject and a past president of the 
National Probation Association. 

The experiment was an extraor- 
dinary success. The Court of Gen- 
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eral Sessions tries only felonies, 
comprising the more serious crimes 
such as murder, robbery, arson, lar- 
ceny, and extortion. The defendants 
in these cases were often hardened 
criminals. Surely a less favorable 
place for the experiment would be 
hard to imagine. Yet of the cases 
which the Court turned over to the 
bureau 85 per cent give every prom- 
ise of permanent reformation. 

The reason for this success is not 
far to seek. Instead of working on 
vague theories, the bureau mo- 
bilized every resource of modern 
science which might aid in the study 
of the criminal. Adequate funds 
made possible a complete study of 
every case. The complete legal his- 
tory of each defendant was first 
secured. This often involved tele- 
graphing or cabling finger-prints to 
distant cities. A complete study of 
the home and neighborhood en- 
vironment was made by an officer 
trained in social case work. The 
psychologist and the psychiatrist 
were employed to study the person- 
ality of the individual. Physicians 
were used for the physical examina- 
tion. On the basis of this carefully 
gathered information a plan of 
treatment was formulated—to be 
modified later if expedient—and 
then the plan was carried out by 
probation officers adequately trained 
for their difficult work. The results 
prove the wisdom of appropriating 
sufficient funds for this type of 
work. An immediate result was the 
passage of the Hackenburg Bill, ac- 
tively supported by the Catholic 
Charities, which established a pub- 
licly salaried probation bureau to 
carry on the work begun by Car- 
dinal Hayes’s experiment. 

It is interesting to notice the con- 
trast between Mr. Cooley’s carefully 
guarded statements and the cock- 
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sureness of the average man of af- 
fairs who gives an interview settling 
the crime problem in a few sen- 
tences. For Mr. Cooley there is no 
simple cause of crime. The prob- 
lem is immensely complicated, as 
complicated as the personality of 
the criminal. It is a problem large- 
ly unsolved, but not insoluble. It 
can be solved not by the panaceas 
of social theorists but by the care- 
ful research of the scientist. We 
know now a great deal more than 
we did a generation ago about the 
treatment of the feeble-minded 
criminal, the psychopath, the epi- 
leptic. But there remains much 
work to be done. It will be done, 
not by wild-eyed theorists, but by 
adequately trained and competent 
scientists. Of this type of research 
Mr. Cooley has himself furnished a 
brilliant example. 

Space forbids mentioning the 
minor virtues of the book; Mr. 
Cooley’s readable style, the volume’s 
admirable format, the wise use of 
case material. There are many 
scattered facts, too, which are of the 
utmost interest, for instance, the 
fact that out of these criminals, who 
were all nominally Catholics, only 
31.8 per cent were regular in their 
church attendance. There is only 
one way properly to appreciate the 
book—to read it. Let us hope that 
many of the readers of Tue CatH- 
OLIC WorRLpD will do so. P.H.F. 





Dawn. By Irving Bacheller. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 
The dawn in question in this book 

is the advent of a new life and a 

new spirit through the life and 

death of Christ. The effect pro- 
duced by His earthly career on the 
world of Christ’s time, beginning in 
trust, proceeding through faith, and 
culminating in personal affection is 




















summed up in the life story of 
Doris, a Greek girl, the central figure 
in the famous incident when Christ 
confuted hypocrisy in accusation, 
by His writing on the ground. 
Woven into the texture of the hu- 
man love story between Doris and 
Apollos, the Christian hero, the 
reader finds many of the great his- 
torical figures, both Christian and 
pagan, of the century of Christ, 
saints like Peter and Paul, figures 
from the Gospel story like Barti- 
meus; most conspicuously the Per- 
son of Christ Himself. Their treat- 
ment and presentation is eminently 
reverent. There is in Bacheller’s 
handling of his sacred theme noth- 
ing whatever of the flippant; he is 
never merely smart. 

True, the author does take liber- 
ties with the text and tradition of 
a few of the incidents he portrays. 
He reconstructs incident and per- 
sonality sometimes too imaginative- 
ly. For example, he makes the ac- 
cusation of Doris on a charge of 
adultery a false accusation. What 
becomes of the point of Christ’s 
compassionate pardon in that view 
is hard to see. The great scene of 
Saul’s conversion on the way to Da- 
mascus is considerably modified. 
The part Doris herself plays in awak- 
ening Saul’s better nature, is en- 
tirely without Scriptural warrant. 
But after all, it is only in matters of 
detailed fact, not in the spirit of the 
incident, that the author so uses his 
artistic license. The spirit remains 
unharmed, and it is proverbially the 
spirit that quickeneth. Again, it is 
a strange thing to find a novel that 
involves the Personality of Christ 
without even a mention of Christ’s 
Mother. But that too is pardonable 
because it is only the public career 
of Christ that is involved. 

Dawn, therefore, gives a vivid 
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picture of the world that first saw 
Christ, and the picture lives through 
the constructive imagination of a 


genuine literary artist. Aside from 
occasional lapses into needlessly 
realistic description, there is noth- 
ing to detract from the very real ex- 
cellence of the tale. It is an ob- 
vious work of love on the author’s 
part; an almost worthy treatment 
of the noblest theme on earth. 
F. J. M. 


The Golden Day. By Lewis Mum- 
ford. New York: Boni & Live- 
right. $2.50. 

The thesis of this book is that 
America—or rather the United 
States—has completely missed the 
way to something or other which 
the author defines as vaguely as 
those who have missed it. Through- 
out its reading the reviewer’s mind 
kept harking back to Hilaire Bel- 
loc’s Europe and the Faith. Both 
authors agree that Europe and 
America are woefully astray; in- 
deed Mr. Mumford traces America’s 
original deviation to the Europe of 
broken and shattered cultural ideals, 
which the American colonists left to 
find something better—and never 
found. But Belloc’s thesis is clean 
cut and solidly backed by history as 
that master historian knows and 
presents it. And “history is phi- 
losophy teaching by example,” be it 
remembered! “Europe was made 
by the Catholic Faith: it must re- 
turn to that faith or perish.” The 
lack of just such a clear-cut thesis 
mars this book. 

Our author describes the Emi- 
grant’s search for new ideals in the 
Pioneer. “Pike’s Peak or bust,” 
and they busted! He takes up the 


New England Transcendentalists, 
Emerson, Thoreau, with whom he 
associates Whitman, Mark Twain 
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and William James, Poe, Melville, 
Dewey, and Dreiser. At first sight, 
with the exception of Emerson and 
Thoreau, one is tempted to fling at 
any searcher for ideals in this com- 
pany, the question of Scapin: “que 
diable fait-il dans cette galére?”’ But 
in a sense even Jack London has 
ideals, supermen of brawn, and it is 
thus our author traces through his 
selected writers the idealizing of 
the crude; business, oil, machines, 
all that makes America practical 
and unhappy; most of all, wealth. 
But, alas, the prophet has no vision. 
He sees the diseased minds, but has 
no medicine for them. The reviewer 
prefers Belloc’s book. 

There is a beautiful symbol in the 
church bell. The ear splitting 
jangle of an electric bell, or the 
hoot of an auto horn, may each re- 
mind men of necessary caution, re- 
call necessary duties. So may an 
alarm clock. But the church bell 
does it peacefully, melodiously; the 
others, abruptly, snarlingly, rasp- 
ingly. I think the symbolism has 
hit the deep truth. There will al- 
ways be needs and duties. But the 
modern needs and duties are in- 
sistent, rasping, intrusive; the 
church makes the same duties, 
peaceful, harmonious, ideal. Noth- 
ing else will. “Her ways are beau- 
tiful ways, and all her paths are 
peaceful.” 

Our author found his thesis and 
forgot it, or at least forgot to point 
out that Emerson, James, Jack Lon- 
don, Dewey and all the rest cited, 
are but examples to prove it. He 
starts by saying that Protestantism 
rejected culture. He should have 
gone on to state that it rejected 
Christianity as well,—fundamental- 
ly though not formally, as the Scho- 
lastics would neatly put it,—when it 
rejected the Pope. It went on, as 
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in the names just cited, to make 
every man his own pope, next his 
own Savior, and finally his own 
God. That such rejection would end 
in hopeless failure only needs proof 
from history because men are Sa- 
tan’s fools. Man needs medicinal 
grace in order to be a perfect nat- 
ural man, let alone a Savior or a 
God. Mr. Mumford has but added 
one more to the line of historic pres- 
entations of that fact. J. M. P. 


Incense. By Vera Marie Tracy. 
Pueblo, Colorado: O’Brien Print- 
ing Co. 

The greatest obstacle which 
Christian philosophy met in the first 
days of its divine teaching was not 
found in the licentiousness of the 
voluptuaries of Rome; for ancient 
Rome had its quota of decent clean- 
living people. No; it was in the 
deeply imbedded pagan conviction 
that to suffer was foolish; that pain 
had no proper place in the scheme 
of life; it was here that the early 
Church seemed, for a time, to be de- 
feated. Men who could accept every- 
thing else, thinking men who were 
ready to accept almost anything to 
relieve them from the incubus of 
heathen superstition, came to a halt 
before the gospel of suffering. 

They still do so. And yet this 
gospel of pain, which is the heart 
and core of Christian teaching, is 
not only an integral factor in the 
problem of life, but the sole and 
only factor which sums up and 
totals life to a perfect balance. Leave 
it out, take no account of it, and the 
problem is not solved. 

It is good for all of us to be re- 
minded, and to be reminded fre- 
quently, of this truth. It comes 
home to one sharply, poignantly, in 
the reading of this little book of 
poems. Here, in the midst of life’s 
























material clamor we are arrested by 
the sound of a sweet clear voice, 
singing; and singing from a bed of 
pain. As the introduction to Miss 
Tracy’s small volume informs us, 
this poet is an invalid who for 
twenty years has been almost com- 
pletely paralyzed. But her soul has 
not been sick. There is, indeed, 
something far more than docile res- 
ignation in its utterances; at times 
there is a note of vigor and strength 
that is remarkable. There are evi- 
dences, too, of a real devotion to 
the poetic art; evidences enough, I 
should say, to make one believe that 
something on the order of the per- 
manent and the memorable might 
come from this pen. Technique is 
being mastered; and there is a no- 
ticeable gift for the telling line. “I 
have an understanding with long 
silences”; “I would rather be in His 
cupped hand”; “An exquisite Face 
from out the gloom bends low above 
me with Its wounding Eyes”; 
“dreams that bugled at my door”; 
the book is full of such striking 
lines as these. They are genuinely 
poetic. 

Incense prompts one to curious 
remembrances of Francis Thomp- 
son and Omar Khayyam—strange 
conjunction surely! The cup is 
drained, but not Omar’s cup; the 
Hound not only pursues, but is pur- 
sued. There is more than mere 
passive acceptance; there is conflict 
and conquest. In short, there is 
the Christian philosophy of life, the 
shining gospel of suffering, lived out 
valiantly and in the end joyously. 
And that is what we need. No one 
who has endured loss and pain can 
fail to respond to this voice. It 
ought to be heard by many such; 
in fact, as a practical suggestion, I 
think this book should very es- 
pecially be circulated in hospitals, 
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in sick-rooms, in the homes of the 
world’s shut-ins. It would work 
miracles, perhaps in bodies as well 
as souls. Cc. P. 


The Study of the Bible. By L. Cl. 
Fillion, S.S. Translated by John 
C. Reville, S.J., Ph.D. New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $3.00. 

This book conveys much scholar- 
ly information in the chatty, anec- 
dotic, fatherly way that Father Fil- 
lion achieves when he imagines him- 
self writing letters to a congenial 
young priest. He urges us to give 
diligent and sustained attention to 
the Bible because it is “infinitely 
attractive and rich in theme.” He 
dwells on the inspiration which so 
pervades seventy-three very dis- 
tinct books as to make them like 
parts of the one Book; on the cen- 
tral figure of the Bible, Our Lord 
Jesus Christ; on the Bible’s liter- 
ary beauty and its usefulness for 
the theologian, the man of prayer 
and the orator. The latter part of 
the book gives practical rules for 
Bible study and interesting dis- 
quisitions on Biblical theology, arch- 
ology, geography, history, philol- 
ogy and what the author calls the 
“dry-as-dust study of Biblical crit- 
icism.” 

In expressing his admiration for 
the treasures which over half a cen- 
tury of study has revealed to him 
in Holy Writ, the learned author 
does not always weigh his words as 
carefully as he is wont to do in 
more didactic treatises. Attention 
to his context, however, usually 
shows that his idea is right. Thus 
his remark that the ancient rabbis 
were exaggerating when they said 
that the prophets prophesied only 
of the days of the Messiah, warns 
us not to understand him too liter- 
ally when he says himself that “the 
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sacred books are full of Christ,” 
that “the Old Testament writers an- 
nounce the details of the birth, 
death and resurrection of Christ,” 
or quotes with approval Bossuet’s 
statement that there is no page of 
the sacred writings in which Christ 
does not appear. 

St. John Chrysostom says that 
the Bible as a whole and even 
some of its short sentences contain 
very powerful thoughts and untold 
riches; and this is a true and sober 
statement (Homily III. on Genesis). 
But he would disavow Father Fil- 
lion’s version of his words and still 
more emphatically that of Father 
Reville, who quotes him as saying 
that “any one of its sentences con- 
tains unfathomable depth of thought 
and untold riches” (p. 38). 

The venerable author has seen the 
rise and fall of many new ideas and 
great changes in the Biblical world. 
He is quite optimistic about the 
present outlook. In France, at least, 
and even in Germany, rationalists 
are no longer the unchecked masters 
of a field which is so peculiarly 
ours; able and well-trained Cath- 
olic scholars are defending the 
Church’s positions. The English- 
speaking world is less fortunate; 
and it is devoutly to be hoped that 
Father Reville’s translation may 
help to raise up more interpreters 
and defenders of the Scriptures. 

W. S. R. 


Mission Sermons. By Rev. Walter 
Elliott, C.S.P. Brookland, D. C.: 
The Apostolic Mission House. 
$2.50. 

Some books, like some men, make 
an inexplicable impression of sin- 
cerity. Both Father Elliott, the man, 
and his three volumes of sermons 
very specially do this. Readers ac- 


customed to other books on the 
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same themes feel almost as though 
they were learning for the first time 
about the truths of faith, the duties 
of life, the beauty and sweetness of 
virtue, and the ugliness of vice. It 
is the supreme triumph of a book 
of sermons to be able to serve an- 
cient religious meat fresh and pi- 
quantly flavored. 

An effect of reality is also a char- 
acteristic note of the best writing in 
all fields of literature. Homer and 
Dante, for instance, are the supreme 
masters of it in creative writings. 
One should think religious writers 
would almost always achieve a sense 
of reality, but it is not so. There is 
only one Thomas 4A Kempis, and, 
of course, there is only one New 
Testament. But Father Elliott, 
more than any other writer of our 
generation in English, visualizes 
and dramatizes for readers God, 
mortal sin, temptation, folly. Again, 
it is almost as if one were reading 
about these things for the first time, 
so new and strange and challenging 
are thoughts and phrases and illus- 
trations. 

“Being now retired from the mis- 
sion field,” writes the hoary vet- 
eran, “I am publishing my ser- 
mons. [Something in this sentence 
illustrates both the sincerity and 
the reality.] I call these my ser- 
mons; but in truth they are really 
my written notes, which before 
preaching I learned by heart; for 
we missionaries frequently extem- 
porize, sometimes extensively under 
the inspiration of the platform. 
Afterwards we incorporate the new 
thoughts into our notes.” But of 
course every priest knows that even 
if they were merely “written notes” 
—which is far from the truth—they 
would be just so much more help- 
ful as stimulants and prompters in 
preaching. 
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The subjects of the sermons are 
the usual mission themes and al- 
ways timely. In matter and manner 
they are as unlike other sermons as 
their author is unlike other mis- 
sionaries. J.C. 


The Outline of Sanity. By G. K. 
Chesterton. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.50. 

Many prophets, with or without 
honor in their own country, have, 
by pen or from the lecture platform, 
uttered their prophecies and their 
warnings in America. To Catholics 
a few of them must seem poisonous, 
more of them merely bores, and a 
small number really worthwhile. 
In the last named category most of 
us would very emphatically place 
Mr. Chesterton. The book under 
review, while it maintains his char- 
acter for humor, whimsical paradox 
and verbal playfulness, is a very 
serious one. Reviewing the present 
economic structure of our industrial 
civilization, he suggests the catas- 
trophe towards which it may be 
heading and points the way to 
avoidance of that catastrophe to 
men of good will. 

The catastrophe is the ultima 
Thule of complete standardization 
of human life, whether by way of 
State Socialism or consummated 
Capitalism, and the way of es- 
cape is Distributism. Both the warn- 
ing and the way of escape will 
be scoffed at by the Babbitts of 
Big Business, rejoicing on the crest 
of a wave of material prosperity, 
but let them remember that Mr. 
Chesterton writes with intimate 
knowledge of his own country, 
where modern industrialized civ- 
ilization had its birth and wherein 
it is already sick unto death. In 
this country the possible disasters 
and the inherent fallacies of the sys- 


tem are not yet apparent, but there 
is no reason to think that with the 
using up of natural wealth, increase 
of population, and the development 
along present lines of certain ten- 
dencies in the economic fabric of 
society, America will be spared the 
experience of stalemate which seems 
to be Britain’s lot at the moment. 
Mr. Chesterton is convinced that 
Communism or State Socialism and 
the increasing concentration of cap- 
ital into the hands of a few, are 
akin to the closing in of two wings 
of a hostile army. The valiant sor- 
tie which will save humanity from 
the threatened destruction of all 
that really makes it human is Dis- 
tributism—the decentralization of 
property, whether it has to be res- 
cued from a Soviet commissar or a 
Wall Street magnate, and the dis- 
tribution of it among a multitude 
of owners. When we are all prop- 
erty owners our civilization will 
have no room for either capitalists 
or communists. This is but a rough 
and inadequate sketch of Mr. Ches- 
terton’s thesis. The details are 
worked out with a thoroughness 
that leaves opponents no line of ac- 
tion but that of the ostrich, although 
we must admit that they endeavor 
to throw dust in our eyes as well as 
bury their own in it, by elaborate 
pretences that because Mr. Chester- 
ton can be humorous he is merely 
a “humorist,” and that because he 
is not a Victorian he must be a 
“medievalist.” G. D. M. 


The Queen of Seven Swords. By G. 
K. Chesterton. London: Sheed & 
Ward. 2:s.6d. 

Mr. Chesterton is an established 
champion of the Mother of God. 
He never wants words when he sings 
her praises. And his: songs never 
smack of the thesaurus and the 
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typewriter. They are joyous with 
the unstudied ardor of the trouba- 
dour of Mary. G. K. C. does not 
have to play at being medieval. He 
is true brother to those who first 
called a flower “Marygold,” a wood 
“Lady’s Grove,” a country “Our 
Lady’s Dowry.” 

In this latest group of poems 
Chesterton has hit on the novel idea 
of having seven Champions of Chris- 
tendom bring each his country’s 
tribute to Mary and ask her future 
favor. The final verse of “St. Pat- 
rick of Ireland” is typically beauti- 
ful and significant: 


“O smitten, O dolorous Mother, if 
the cross fall thwart of the 
crown, 

If thy rose grew dark in our gar- 
den, thy moon on our wrath 
went down, 

If too close be the cloud on Kiltar- 
tan, too deep the debt, 

Forgive us when we forgive not; 
let us forget.” 


This slim volume will not disap- 
point lovers of Chesterton. While 
no one poem is the equal of the 
“Dedication” of the Ballad of the 
White Horse or is so clearly etched 
as his “Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard,” there is none unworthy this 
true poet. J. 3. F. 


The City of Perfection. By Thomas 
L. Masson. New York: The Cen- 
tury Co. $2.50. 

This book is a spiritual and phil- 
osophic nightmare. Mr. Masson 
states for the benefit of learned 
readers that in the pages will be 
found echoes of Plato, Schopen- 
hauer, Kant, Descartes, Spinoza, 
Spencer, William James, and others. 
The others evidently are: principal- 
ly Bishop Berkeley, with his sub- 
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jective idealism; Mrs. Eddy with 
her Christian nonsense; and who- 
ever invented New Thought. I 
doubt whether any genius could 
combine these elements into an in- 
telligent and intelligible philosophy, 
but I have no doubt at all that Mr. 
Masson is not that genius. His 
book, in fact, recalls a very vulgar 
story told of himself by a consump- 
tive father, who used to sweep along 
the street with his hat well down 
over his eyes and his long cloak 
pulled up about his ears after the 
best manner of melodramatic vil- 
lains. “Get onto his nibs,” shouted 
a little street Arab. “He tinks he’s 
tinkin’.” Here are specimens of the 
thinking: “let us hold the thought 
that anything which is a whole or 
totality must be unaware of itself.” 
Why the “must,” I mutter! But let 
us on: “Being absolutely complete, 
Perfection or Totality cannot be 
aware of anything outside itself.” 
Again, why the categoric “cannot”? 
Having thus made the Totality, or 
God, blissfully ignorant of every- 
thing, he proceeds to assert that: 
“what we are concerned about... is 
not what anybody else thought or 
thinks to-day, but what we can come 
directly to understand by first hand 
knowledge of the infinite.” It must 
be trying to understand a God who 
knows neither Himself nor anything 
else. But, as he asserts further on: 
“meditate on totality. Abandon all 
your previous learning, detach your- 
self from it, forget it, and meditate 
on the syllable Om.” One is inclined 
to become as silly as the author and 
suggest the syllable “And” instead, 
That also is a totality with no 
knowledge of itself or of anything 
else. 

Science and Health, as many are 
unaware, is only Bishop Berkeley’s 
idealistic dog, ground into very poor 




















sausage. This author grinds the 
same dog. But while the good bishop 
clearly distinguished the finite from 
the infinite, our author is not very 
sure whether he does or not: “if 
then I have no existence and others 
have no existence, what is the mean- 
ing of life, and where am I at? I am 
that I am. I must never depart 
from this foundation.” This is the 
only explanation of the blasphemous 
statement: “Whatever your personal 
sense of guilt is, it is purely per- 
sonal with you, and God does not 
care. Why should he? You can 
commit any crime you want to, and 
it makes no difference with him.” 
Why should it indeed, if you are 
God, but whence then the “personal 
sense of guilt”? 

Once again, the book is not a city 
of perfection, but a hopeless spirit- 
ual nightmare. The remedy for all 
troubles there put forward is: “you 
are God, but you don’t know it. 
Get wise.” As Abe Lincoln has it: 
“for the man who likes that kind 
of remedy, I should think it would 
be just the kind of remedy he would 
like.” It has been often suggested 
before by Satan, but never, as it 
seems to me, quite so crudely as in 
this book. J. M.P. 


Forever Free. By Honoré Willsie 
Morrow. New York: William 
Morrow & Co. $2.50. 

For years I have been reading 
everything concerning Lincoln that 
I could lay hands on; and for years, 
as the list of my Lincoln books 
has grown—biographies, sketches, 
poems, letters, reminiscences—I 
have become more and more im- 
pressed with the fact that in Lin- 
coln’s life there lies a greater drama, 
a greater romance, than any yet 
produced by our imaginative writ- 
ers. Dixon has bettered Drink- 
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water, in the Lincoln drama; but 
both leave much to be desired. Irv- 
ing Bacheller gave us more of the 
rugged flavor-of-the-soil romance 
than any other novelist in his Man 
for the Ages and his Father Abra- 
ham; and still he left the great Lin- 
coln romance unwritten. Mrs. Mor- 
row, in Forever Free, comes nearer 
the stature of the real Lincoln, the 
epic figure, than any of her prede- 
cessors. In fact, were it not for 
certain faults of her book in the 
way of plot invention, I would be 
tempted to say, “Here is the great 
Lincoln novel.” 

The man himself really strides 
out of these pages, with his long- 
legged gait, his deepset eyes, his 
large, simple, tragic nature; and 
this because here, in this tale, the 
reader lives intimately with Lin- 
coln’s mind, soul and heart. Very 
wisely, the author has not attempted 
a complete biographical story; in- 
stead she has chosen the most cru- 
cial years of Lincoln’s life, the first 
years of the War, those years that 
led up to the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation. And across this short 
span she has drawn all the threads 
of the life and character of the 
man and tied them into the tragic 
knot of his greatest crisis. It takes 
an artist to do this sort of a 
thing; thought, study, craftsman- 
ship, have gone into the writing of 
this book. But more than that: sym- 
pathy, understanding, a real love of 
the Emancipator’s heroic soul. The 
result is something compelling and 
convincing. The faults are, as I say, 
of technique. The spy plot is melo- 
dramatic, at times almost incredi- 
ble. Miss Ford is not always easily 
accepted. But Lincoln is; a living, 
moving, breathing Lincoln, tender- 
hearted, strong, canny, weak at 
points but knowing his weaknesses. 
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And a new Mary Lincoln—a very 
human portrait, for which we all 
ought to be grateful after some of 
the caricatures and calumnies that 
have been published. Cc. P. 


A New History of Spanish Literature. 
By James Fitzmaurice-Kelly. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 
$4.00. 

The late James Fitzmaurice-Kelly 
has so long been recognized as one 
of the greatest authorities on Span- 
ish literature in the English-speak- 
ing world that a specific review of 
his History would seem unneces- 
sary. However, students of the lan- 
guage and literature of Spain will 
be grateful to have their attention 
drawn to this new edition of the 
best work of its kind in English, 
seen through the press by Mr. Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly’s widow and brought 
out with the textual accuracy and 
the beauty of typography for which 
the Oxford University Press is fa- 
mous. 

Even the general reader, unversed 
in Spain’s language or the details 
of her history, will find matter for 
thought in a volume like the pres- 
ent one. A very significant fact 
comes out in the reading of it, 
namely, that if Spain owed her civ- 
ilization and her language to the 
Roman Empire, she owed the major 
part of her inspiration to the Cath- 
olic and Roman Church. Not only 
is a large amount of her greatest 
literature definitely religious—as, 
for example, the mystical writings 
of St. Teresa, St. John of the Cross 
and Luis de Leon—but the Faith 
runs through her whole history and 
her literature, giving it a special 
quality of idealism combined with 
what one may describe as a roman- 
tic realism. One may ascribe to the 
same cause the clear, and to us sen- 
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timental northerners almost piti- 
less, logic of the Spanish mind and 
its peculiar characteristic of viril- 
ity. To the tourist or the theater- 
goer who bases his ideas of Spain 
on the gypsies of Southern Spain— 
an alien stock—and the alleged 
Spanish dancers of metropolitan 
cabarets, we would commend the 
present volume as an introduction 
to the race whose achievements in- 
clude the Discalced Carmelites, the 
expulsion of Islam from Western 
Europe, and the creation of the 
Jesuits. G. D. M. 


Catechizandis Rudibus. S. Aureli Au- 
gustini. Translated by Rev. Joseph 
P. Christopher. Brookland, D.C.: 
The Catholic Education Press. 
$3.00. 

This translation and commentary 
of St. Augustine’s popular treatise 
on The Catechizing of the Unin- 
structed was presented to the Cath- 
olic University for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. 

Deogratias, a catechist deacon of 
Carthage, one day wrote St. Augus- 
tine for further guidance in his min- 
istry. He was anxious to know 
above all with what period of Bible 
history the narration should begin, 
and how much it should include; 
whether an exhortation should be 
added to the narration, or whether 
a brief statement of the precepts 
governing the Christian manner of 
life would suffice. In his answer 
St. Augustine amplified the narra- 
tion to include Church history down 
to his own time, and outlined the 
following points: 1. A brief apology 
for the dogma of the resurrection of 
the body; 2. An eschatology; 3. An 
ethical exhortation, which is the 
practical application of the narra- 
tion. 

St. Augustine was the first to ap- 





















preciate the value of question and 
answer in studying the candidate, 
and in sifting his motives for wish- 
ing to become a Christian. He like- 
wise was the first to utilize for reli- 
gious instruction many other sound 
principles of pedagogy and psychol- 
ogy; as, for example, not to confuse 
the candidate with too much matter; 
to have but one central theme, the 
love of God; to give, as far as pos- 
sible, individual instruction; to look 
to the candidate’s bodily comfort; 
to keep up interest, cultivate cheer- 
fulness, and combat weariness. 

Almost all subsequent works on 
catechetics were based on this im- 
portant treatise. It was used in the 
monastic schools of Ireland, Spain, 
France, England, and Germany 
throughout the Middle Ages, and 
even in our own day its influence is 
shown in the famous “Munich 
method” of catechizing. 

The author’s translation is made 
with extreme care, and the com- 
mentary is full of abundant notes, 
literary, dogmatic and _ historical. 
The Latinist and the theologian 
alike will read with pleasure this 
scholarly and entertaining treatise. 

B. L. C. 


The Maryknoll Movement. By Rev. 
George C. Powers. Maryknoll, 
N. Y.: The Catholic Foreign Mis- 
sion. Society of America. $1.50. 
Maryknoll’s countless friends will 

welcome heartily this brief sketch 

of the origin, growth and present 
status of the Catholic Foreign Mis- 
sion Society of America. Father 

Powers, who submitted this volume 

to the Catholic University for his 

M. A. degree, has drawn his mate- 

rial from the letters, records, and 

diary carefully preserved from the 
beginning by the Maryknoll Supe- 
rior, Right Rev. Anthony Walsh. His 
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other sources were the Field Afar, 
the conferences of the Catholic Mis- 
sionary Union, and the many Mary- 
knoll publications on the Foreign 
Mission movement. 

It is a record of zeal, enthusiasm, 
and self-sacrifice, well calculated to 
answer the frequent accusation of 
our European critics that we are a 
mere money-making people. If we 
were late in entering the field, one 
must remember that we had a great 
missionary field before us in these 
United States, and that until lately 
our workers were few and our re- 
sources limited. That the youth of 
America are not lacking in zeal for 
the spread of the faith among the 
heathen is evidenced by the rapid 
development of the work established 
by Bishop Walsh and Father Price, 
with the blessing of the Holy Father 
and the American hierarchy. 

Maryknoll is only sixteen years 
old, yet its personnel to-day num- 
bers over 500: 76 priests, 66 semi- 
narians, 50 brothers, 264 sisters, and 
77 collegians. Its mission field in 
China covers 35,000 square miles, 
and in Korea 17,000. During the 
first six years, 1918-1924, the Mary- 
knoll missioners received over 1,000 
adult converts into the Church, be- 
sides baptizing 600 infants, and 
placing under instruction nearly 
2,000 catechumens. Surely the 
finger of God is here. B. L. C. 


Roads from Eden. By Lew Liu Luh. 
New York: A. G. Seiler. $3.00. 
This handsome little book, richly 

illustrated with pictures from the 

masters who have put their brushes 
to the Bible story, is an ingenious 
compilation of texts from both 

Testaments of the King James Ver- 

sion. The novelty of the work lies 

in the fact that it is not made up of 
isolated quotations from Scripture, 
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but is rather a continuous story 
carefully woven; from Genesis to 
Revelation, out of the actual word- 
‘ing of the Bible. There is no com- 
mentary; nothing controversial en- 
ters. In short, here is the Bible 
story, in its entirety, reduced to a 
running narrative within the space 
of less than three hundred pages. 
The three compilers whose names 
are hidden under the composite 
nom de plume, “Lew Liu Luh,” and 
their editor, have done an interest- 
ing piece of work in making this 
compilation. True, the exegete 
might question at times the juxta- 
position of certain texts; but the 
book is not for the exegete, but for 
the average lay reader. To him it 
is addressed with the manifest in- 
tention of giving him an attractive 
induction to more serious Bible 
study. Cc. P. 


The Fire of Desert Folk. By Ferdi- 
nand Ossendowski. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 

I have enjoyed Dr. Ossendowski’s 
former books; his reports of per- 
sonal adventure and observation in 
Asia and Siberia have been engross- 
ing. Here he departs to a less fa- 
miliar scene, and though he writes 
again with rich color and expres- 
sion, he is far from being as success- 
ful among the Berbers as he was 
among the Bolsheviks and the Thi- 
betans. Nevertheless he gives us an 
informative and illuminating pic- 
ture of life in North Africa, albeit 
it is a much more objective picture 
than those he has penned of the 
East. His revelations concerning 
the agricultural development of 
Morocco are surprising. When he 
touches on things political he is not 
quite convincing, even though he 
does impel a certain amount of be- 
lief, in the mind of the thoughtful 
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reader, concerning the dangers that 
lurk in the awakening of the Orient. 

Among the fanatics of Islam he 
discovers a running undercurrent of 
hope for a day to come—a day to 
be made come—when European civ- 
ilization will no longer be supreme; 
a faith in a “new messiah”—Lenin 
of Moscow?—whose followers shall 
overrun and overturn the West. Is 
all this fantastical? Is Dr. Ossen- 
dowski, as the more complacent of 
his critics like to aver, merely “see- 
ing things,” merely riding his anti- 
Bolshevik hobby and telling buga- 
boo stories as he rides? I for one 
don’t quite think so. Whether he 
exaggerates or not, I believe that he 
is on the track of obscured truth; 
that he has, not so much through 
logical deduction as through a sort 
of intuition, a kind of Slavic clair- 
voyance, apprehended some things 
that are very much like the ugly and 
inevitable facts. The day may come 
when future historians, making re- 
search, will turn up some of Os- 
sendowski’s pages and discover that 
he knew what he was talking about. 

Cc. P. 


Cardinal Mercier. By Georges Goyau. 
New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $1.00.. 

Everything Georges Goyau writes 
is worth reading, for he combines 
the accuracy and wide information 
of the savant with the elegance and 
distinction of the born littérateur. 
His brief sketch of Cardinal Mercier, 
which in the English version ex- 
tends to only seventy-five small 
pages, possesses his usual admirable 
qualities. After outlining the Car- 
dinal’s early days, his scholastic 
and _ scientific achievements, he 
passes on to portray the pastor and 
bishop, who made himself all things 
to all men, and whose influence 

















made itself felt not in Belgium only 
but throughout the Catholic world 
at large. That prestige was enor- 
mously increased by the happenings 
of the Great War. In those dread- 
ful days Desiré Mercier stood forth 
as the fearless champion of right, 
justice and morality; and German 
militarism triumphant till then over 
all else, quailed before one aged and 
unarmed priest. 

Ancient history tells how amidst 
the welter of incompetent rulers and 
savage invaders great bishops stood 
forth as the Defensores Civitatis, 
—how Leo the Great saved Rome 
from the Huns, how Ambrose con- 
fronted Theodosius and defied Jus- 
tina, how Basil overcame Valens 
and was the providence of his peo- 
ple. And modern history can never 
forget Mercier’s ringing pastoral, 
“Patriotism and Endurance,” in 
which he protested against the dev- 
astation of his country, against the 
deportation of the unemployed, 
against the Belgian youth being 
forced to work for their conquerors; 
and he claimed that he alone was 
responsible for these protests, and 
that on him alone should the venge- 
ance and reprisals of the occupying 
power fall. And amidst such over- 
whelming cares, anxieties, and wor- 
ries he grew daily more detached 
from the world, more athirst for 
that interior life, whose joys he ex- 
pounded so eloquently to his priests. 
It is worthy of remark that the pres- 
ent little work has deeply impressed 
and touched Anglicans, for James 
Adderley reviewing it in The Church 
of England Newspaper says: “It is 
a great relief in an age of religious 
controversy to come across individ- 
uals in the Church whom we all de- 
light to honour whatever our par- 
ticular brand of Christianity.” 


W. P, H. K, 
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Shorter Notices.—To him who will 
begin the careful reading of the 
Psalms, The Divine Song-Book, by 
Stephen J. Brown, S.J. (St. Louis: | 
B. Herder Book Co. $1.10), offers 

a happy introduction; to him “who 
is reading the Psalms for his soul’s 
sake, and would fain make his own 
something of the treasure they con- 
tain,” it gives helpful direction for 
further study. The neat treatment 
in eighty-three pages is surprising- 
ly good, considering the breadth of 
the subject: the origin, nature, au- 
thorship, literary form, Catholic 
versions, English translations, and 
the use in liturgy and private de- 
votions of the Psalms. The bibliog- 
raphy is particularly commendable. 
A frowning search may not find the 
concealed reasons for the intermit- 
tent use and non-use of the capital 
in the singular or plural of the word 
“Psalm”; but a smile rewards the 
discovery of the Dublin author’s 
peccatum per excessum in his litur- 
gical inaccuracy: “The Mass begins 
with a psalm and, in Ireland at 
least, ends with another psalm.”— 
The Future of the Church of Eng. 
land, edited by Sir James Marshall 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$3.50), a symposium of essays by a 
number of Anglican dignitaries and 
one layman, is useful as a presenta- 
tion of moderate Anglicanism. It 
avoids the crucial problems of doc- 
trine with regard to which the High 
Churchman endeavors to justify his 
failure to submit to Rome and it is 
opposed in spirit to the thorough- 
going Protestantism of the Evangel- 
icals. The writers make frequent 
mention of the “Catholic Church,” 
but they fail to give a clear and un- 
equivocal definition of what they 
understand by that term. Perhaps: 
the ablest of the essays is that by 
the Anglican bishop of Manchester 
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on “The Faith of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury,” embodying a modified mod- 
ernism. A well-meaning but rather 
indeterminate paper on “Re-union,” 
leaves that subject in the vague state 
which one has come to associate 
with Anglican “comprehensiveness.” 
Dean Inge has recently referred to 
the Anglican Establishment as “an 
almost unintelligible anomaly”—a 
designation whose force we cannot 
help admitting, however complete 
our freedom from bitterness. 

It is an old trick of Ibanez’s to 
show off his so-called erudition in 
the form of a novel. He did it in 
Mare Nostrum with a_ readable 
story; he does it again in The Pope 
of the Sea (New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $2.50) without the excuse of 
a story. The pope in question is 
Pedro de Luna, the anti-pope of the 
Great Schism days who called him- 
self Benedict XIII. Whatever else 
he may have been in his day—and 
it was a long day, for he died at 
ninety-four still claiming the papacy 
as his right—the celebrated Pedro 
is the whole of this “novel.” One of 
the characters gives interminable, 
and none too interesting lectures, 
to his sweetheart with Pedro de 
Luna as sole subject. The portrait 
he paints of his hero is the best 
thing in the volume; but that is 
faint praise, for there is nothing in 
it, from start to finish, that is not 
wearisome. As fiction, it would be 
passable; as history, it is a joke.— 
We advise Jean Parke (Mrs. Theo- 
dor Holm) to confine herself here- 
after to costume designing for 
Vogue or to her pencil studies in 
black and white. They are more in 
her line than preaching and heal- 
ing. The blurb on the cover of her 
book, The Immaculate Perception 
(New York: Harold Vinal. $3.50), 
tells us that it “is an important and 
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radiant testimonial of faith in the 
essential divinity of man.” We saw 
in it a poetically phrased attack 
upon Christian theology, especially 
the sacramental system instituted 
by Our Lord. Like Mrs. Eddy the 
writer continually cites the Sacred 
Scriptures, while voiding them total- 
ly of their supernatural content and 
meaning. Without rime or reason 
she denies the reality of matter, and 
utters a great deal of nonsense about 
love, life, truth, peace, joy, and 
light. But what she means by these 
terms only she herself knows. She 
tells us, however, that you must 
already have experienced her mystic 
aspirations, or you cannot under- 
stand her message. Mrs. Eddy 
again! She is undoubtedly right. But 
what is Dame Julian of Norwich 
doing “in this galley”?—-Miss Mary 
Jane Regan was assistant librarian 
at the Boston Athenzum from 1869 
to 1916. During these forty-seven 
years she came in contact with 
many well-known Americans, Emer- 
son, Holmes, Longfellow, Parkman, 
Sumner, Everett, Langley, Phillips 
Brooks, and others. Her Echoes 
From the Past (Boston: The Boston 
Atheneum. $1.50) are simply jot- 
tings of chats with distinguished 
visitors to the Library, well-drawn 
portraits of every manner of book 
lover, and humorous incidents that 
varied the monotony of her many 
years of faithful service. A brief 
sketch of her life reveals a woman 
devoted to her work, always a cheer- 
ful Catholic to the core, and pos- 
sessed of a wonderful capacity for 
making friends.—-The Memoir of a 
Mother (Portland, Oregon: Monas- 
tery of the Precious Blood), is a 
beautiful tribute to an ideal Cath- 
olic mother, who will be easily rec- 
ognized by the dead woman’s friends 
in San Francisco. Her home was 




















a place of culture and art, a haven 
of simple joys and Christian peace, 
well calculated to train her children 
in the highest things of the spiritual 
life. She carried on an ever active 
apostolate of the press, gave herself 
untiringly to the poor, and by her 
example won many a soul from 
error and sin to the Church. In her 
last illness she suffered for over a 
year, indescribable pain of mind 
and body, with the utmost resigna- 
tion to God’s will, praying only the 
beautiful Suscipe. The Catholic 
Church alone could produce such a 
soul. 

The experience of many years in 
the classroom has gone into the 
compilation of the Misericordia 
Readers (New York: Rand Mc- 
Nally & Co.), a series of textbooks 
for the Catholic Elementary Schools, 
being issued by the Sisters of Mercy 
of the Baltimore Archdiocese. The 
series aims to utilize the findings of 
modern educators in the psychology 
and pedagogy of reading, and in the 
volumes projected and the acces- 
sory materials give a very full equip- 
ment for both teacher and pupil. 
The method lays particular stress 
on the habit of reading for thought, 
stimulated by silent reading, and 
upon phonics as a factor in word 
recognition and not as a method of 
teaching reading. The primer, just 
off the press, is all that its authors 
claim for it. Its possession would 
be a joy to any child, if only for 
Mr. Bier’s illustrations, and it will 
educate in the real sense of appeal- 
ing to both heart and mind.—Al- 
though we have many collateral 
reading texts in history, sociology, 
economics and politics, Readings in 
Ethics, compiled and edited by J. 
F. Leibell, Ph.D. (Chicago: Loyola 
University Press), is the first we 
have come across in English for the 
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use of our classes of ethics. It is 
without question a most compre- 
hensive arrangement of texts, cover- 
ing, under some eight headings, the 
whole field of general and special 
ethics. All the well-known Cath- 


olic names are here: Newman, Man- 


ning, Slater, Cronin, Cathrein, Mer- 
cier, Ryan, Rickaby, Devas, Huss- 
lein, Plater, McDonald. As Dr. 
Ryan says in his preface: “This 
book will be a source of intellectual 
satisfaction, a stimulus to continued 
interest in the subject, and a special 
equipment for the solution of the 
students’ own problems of con- 
duct.”—The Catholic University of 
America sends us a booklet con- 
taining nearly one hundred photo- 
graphs, giving us a good idea of the 
size and beauty of the University’s 
plant.—A Sister of Notre Dame has 
written of the origin and develop- 
ment of Trinity College, Washing- 
ton. The volume is beautifully illus- 
trated, and gives, not merely bare 
statistics, but a good idea of the in- 
ner life of one of our great women’s 
colleges.—From a Sister of Charity 
comes a short sketch of the Sisters 
of Charity of St. Augustine, estab- 
lished at Cleveland in 1851. The 
order goes back to 1223, when the 
Bishop of Arras, France, gave the 
Sisters charge of a hospital in that 
city. They embraced the rule of 
St. Augustine in 1430, were ban- 
ished during the French Revolution, 
and recalled under Napoleon in 
1817. 


Foreign Publications.—There have 
been several recent additions to the 
series of Les Moralistes Chrétiens, 
published by the Librairie Lecoffre, 
Paris. Les Péres du Désert, by Jean 
Bremond (2 vols. 30 fr.), gives a der 
tailed and scholarly history of early 
Eastern monasticism in Palestine 
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and Egypt. The author goes back 
to the sources: St. Athanasius’ Life 
of St. Anthony, the father of the 
monks (365 a. p.), St. Pachomius, 
(345 a. p.), Palladius (420 a. b.), 
Cassian (419-428 a. p.), St. John 
Climacus (525-614 (?) a. p.), Abbot 
Dorotheus (540-560 a. p.), Moschus 
(620 a. p.), ete. Eight chapters 
deal with the purpose of life, the 
spiritual combat, detachment, the 
austerities of the monastic life, the 
conquering of pride, discretion, 
charity, and prayer. Another vol- 
ume, Clément d’Alexandrie, by the 
Abbé Gustave Bardy (15/fr.), is a 
masterly study of the life and teach- 
ing of Clement of Alexandria. Won 
to Christianity like St. Justin, by 
the purity of its morality, he trav- 
eled the world over, and when thirty 
years old succeeded Pantznus as 
head of the catechetical school of 
Alexandria, where he taught an élite 
audience of men and women for 
over twenty years (180-202). With 
the Greek philosophers, poets and 
orators at his finger tips, he cited 
them frequently to show how far the 
Old and the New Testaments sur- 
passed their vague and inaccurate 
theories. Clement was preéminent- 
ly the moralist. When he ventures 
into metaphysics and theology, he 
frequently falls into error, although 
some of the accusations of Photius 
against his orthodoxy must be taken 
with a grain of salt. They were 
enough, however, to keep him from 
the calendar of the saints, although 
he deserves to be always remem- 
bered as an apologist who defended 
to the best of his ability the intel- 
lectual claims of the true Gospel. 
Finally, Pierre Nicole, by Emile 
Thouverez (15/r.), is a volume of 
interest only to students who wish 
to form some idea of the moral 
teaching of this famous French 
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theologian and controversialist of 
seventeenth century France. He 
was a friend of Arnauld and Pascal, 
and was forced to exile himself from 
Paris on account of his defense of 
the Jansenistic bishops of Saint- 
Pons and Arras in 1677. He wrote 
some ninety volumes of controversy 
and theology, and his talent was re- 
markable, although too often de- 
voted to the defense of a moderate 
Jansenism. Although he received 
tonsure, he was never ordained. To- 
ward the end of his life he changed 
his false views, and died fortified 
by the Sacraments. 

Pére de Moreau, Professor of His- 
tory at Louvain, has written the first 
complete biography of St. Amand, 
the Apostle of Belgium (589-676 
A. D.) and Northern France (Lou- 
vain: Editions du Museum Les- 
sianum. 25/r.). After a long, criti- 
ical introduction on the sources of 
the saint’s life, he treats in ten 
chapters of his ascetical training in 
Aquitaine, his journey to Rome, his 
missionary apostolate as bishop in 
the valleys of l’Escaut and de la Lys, 
his preaching to the Slavs south of 
the Danube, his administration of 
the bishopric of Tongres-Maestricht, 
his labors among the Frisians and 
the Basques, his founding of mon- 
asteries in Belgium and Northern 
France. A final chapter is devoted 
to the feasts of the saint, his cultus 
in France, Belgium, Germany, and 
England, and the many legends that 
have gathered about his name.— 
The author of Les Voix qui Mon- 
tent, Rev. Charles Cordonnier 
(Paris: P. Lethieileux), in his pref- 
ace modestly disclaims writing any- 
thing new upon the Messianic 
prophecies. His one aim is to set 
forth simply and clearly the value 
of the argument from prophecy, 
and to answer briefly the objections 




















of the modern liberal critics against 
their validity and meaning. This 
first volume—from Adam to Solo- 
mon—is a treatise intended for the 
man in the street, who has come to 
believe that the prophetical argu- 
ment is of no value to-day. The 
book well fulfills its purpose.— 
With Bethany as a center, and the 
friends of Jesus, Martha, Mary and 
Lazarus as models, Canon Cordon- 
nier, in another work, Une Visite 
a Béthanie (Avignon: Aubanel 
Fréres), gives his readers a series of 
retreat meditations on piety. He 
brings out the love of Jesus for 
souls—generous, condescending, en- 
lightening heart and mind. He 
speaks of the obstacles to our love 
for Him: selfishness, worldliness, 
discouragement in trials. He pic- 
tures Lazarus dead as the symbol 
of the soul without piety, and Laz- 
arus alive as the soul freed from 
sin, a view often found in the pages 
of the early Fathers. It is a book 
well deserving an English transla- 
tion. 

Saint Bernardin de Sienne (1380- 
1444), by Paul Thureau-Dangin 
(Paris: Bloud and Gay), is an excel- 
lent biography of St. Bernardine of 
Siena, one of the greatest mission- 
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aries and preachers of fifteenth cen- 
tury Italy. He began his preaching 
in Milan in 1417, and so great was 
his influence that city after city in- 
vited him to carry on his apostolate. 
He used the language of the people, 
told them humorous stories, and re- 
buked their vices so effectively that 
thousands flocked to confession, and 
multitudes threw lottery tickets, 
cards, dice, false hair and immoral 
books in the fires that he kindled 
in the market place. He is said to 
have spoken to crowds of 30,000 
people. He was a great apostle of 
the Holy Name of Jesus, which he 
had placed over many an altar, and 
inscribed in colossal letters over 
many a Town Hall, as that in Siena 
which may be seen to this day. 
Falsely accused of heresy for intro- 
ducing a new devotion which fos- 
tered idolatry, he was acquitted at 
Rome by Pope Martin V., after the 
eloquent defense of his friend, St. 
John Capistran. He founded or re- 
formed at least three hundred con- 
vents of the Observants, and al- 
though offered more than one bish- 
opric, he said laughingly to the Pope 
that “all Italy was his diocese.” He 
was canonized by Pope Nicholas V. 
six years after his death. 
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